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TO  THE  HESITATING  PURCHASER 

If  sailor  tales  to  sailor  tunes^ 

Storm  and  adventurey  beat  and  coid^ 
If  schooners^  islands,  arid  maroons 

And  Buccaneers  and  buried  Gold, 
And  ail  the  old  romance,  retold 

Exactly  in  the  ancient  way. 
Can  please,  as  me  they  pleased  of  M^ 

The  wiser  youngsters  of  to-day: 

—  So  he  it,  and  fall  on  /    //  not. 

If  studious  youth  no  longer  crave^ 
His  ancient  appetites  forgot, 

Kingston,  or  Ballantyne  the  hravi^ 
Or  Cooper  of  the  wood  and  wave; 

So  be  it,  also!    And  may  I 
And  all  my  pirates  share  the  grave 

Where  these  and  their  creations  Hit 
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TREASURE  ISLAND 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  OLD   SEA  DOG  AT  THE  "  ADMIRAL 

BENBOW " 


SQXHRE  TRELAWNEY,  Dr.  Livesey,  and  the 
rest  of  these  gentlemen  having  asked  me  to 
write  down  the  whole  particulars  about  Treas- 
ure Island^  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  keeping 
nothing  back  but  the  bearings  of  the  island,  and  that 
only  because  there  is  still  treasure  not  yet  lifted, 
I  take  up  my  pen  in  the  year  of  grace  17 — ,  and 
go  back  to  the  time  when  my  father  kept  the 
"  Admiral  Benbow  "  inn,  and  the  brown  old  seaman, 
with  the  sabre  cut,  first  took  up  his  lodging  under  our 
roof. 

I  remember  him  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  as  he  came 
plodding  to  the  inn  door,  his  sea  chest  following  be- 
hind him  in  a  hand-barrow;  a  tall,  strong,  heavy,  nut- 
brown  man;  his  tarry  pigtail  falling  over  the  shoulders 
of  his  soiled  blue  coat;  his  hands  ragged  and  scarred, 
with  black,  broken  nails;  and  the  sabre  cut  across 
one  cheek,  a  dirty,  livid  white.  I  remember  him  look- 
ing round  the  cove  and  whistling  to  himself  as  he  did 
so,  and  then  breaking  out  in  that  old  sea-song  that  he 
sang  so  often  afterwards :  — 
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"  Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest— 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum !  " 

in  the  high,  old  tottering  voice  that  seemed  to  have 
been  tuned  and  broken  at  the  capstan  bars.  Then  he 
rapped  on  the  door  with  a  bit  of  stick  like  a  handspike 
that  he  carried,  and  when  my  father  appeared,  called 
roughly  for  a  glass  of  rum.  This,  when  it  was  brought 
to  him,  he  drank  slowly,  like  a  connoisseur,  lingering 
on  the  taste,  and  still  looking  about  him  at  the  cliffs 
and  up  at  our  signboard. 

"  This  is  a  handy  cove,"  says  he,  at  length ;  "  and 
a  pleasant  sittyated  grog-shop.  Much  company, 
mate  ? " 

My  father  told  him  no,  very  little  company,  the 
more  was  the  pity. 

"  Well,  then,'*  said  he,  **  this  is  the  berth  for  me. 
Here  you,  matey,"  he  cried  to  the  man  who  trundled 
the  barrow;  **  bring  up  alongside  and  help  up  my 
chest,  ril  stay  here  a  bit,**  he  continued.  "  I'm  a 
plain  man;  rum  and  bacon  and  eggs  is  what  I  want, 
and  that  head  up  there  for  to  watch  ships  off.  What 
you  mought  call  me  ?  You  mought  call  me  captain. 
Oh,  I  see  what  you're  at  —  there;"  and  he  threw 
down  three  or  four  gold  pieces  on  the  threshold* 
**  You  can  tell  me  when  I've  worked  through  that," 
says  he,  looking  as  fierce  as  a  commander. 

And,  indeed,  bad  as  his  clothes  were,  and  coarsely 
as  he  spoke,  he  had  none  of  the  appearance  of  a  man 
who  sailed  before  the  mast;  but  seemed  like  a  mate 
or  skipper,  accustomed  to  be  obeyed  or  to  strike.  The 
man  who  came  with  the  barrow  told  us  the  mail  had 
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set  him  down  the  morning  before  at  the  **  Royal 
George; "  that  he  had  inquired  what  inns  there  were 
along  the  coast,  and  hearing  ours  well  spoken  of,  I 
suppose,  and  described  as  lonely,  had  chosen  it  from 
the  others  for  his  place  of  residence.  And  that  was 
all  we  could  learn  of  our.  guest. 

He  was  a  very  silent  man  by  custom.  All  day  he 
hung  round  the  cove,  or  upon  the  cliflFs,  with  a  brass 
telescope;  all  evening  he  sat  in  a  comer  of  the  par- 
lour next  the  fire,  and  drank  rum  and  water  very 
strong.  Mostly  he  would  not  speak  when  spoken  to; 
only  look  up  sudden  and  fierce,  and  blow  through  his 
nose  like  a  fog-horn ;  and  we  and  the  people  who  came 
about  our  house  soon  learned  to  let  him  be.  Every 
day,  when  he  came  back  from  his  stroll,  he  would 
ask  if  any  seafaring  men  had  gone  by  along  the  road. 
At  first  we  thought  it  was  the  want  of  company  of  his 
own  kind  that  made  him  ask  this  question;  but  at  last 
we  began  to  see  he  was  desirous  to  avoid  them. 
When  a  seaman  put  up  at  the  "  Admiral  Benbow  " 
(as  now  and  then  some  did,  making  by  the  coast  road 
^for  Bristol),  he  would  look  in  at  him  through  the  cur- 
tained door  before  he  entered  the  parlour;  and  he 
was  always  sure  to  be  as  silent  as  a  mouse  when  any 
such  was  present.  For  me,  at  least,  there  was  no 
secret  about  the  matter;  for  I  was,  in  a  way,  a  sharer 
m  his  alarms.  He  had  taken  me  aside  one  day,  and 
promised  me  a  silver  fourpenny  on  the  first  of  every 
month  if  I  would  only  keep  my  "  weather-eye  open 
for  a  seafaring  man  with  one  leg,"  and  let  him  know 
the  moment  he  appeared.  Often  enough,  when  the 
first  of  the  month  came  round,  and  I  applied  to  him 
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for  my  wage,  he  would  only  blow  through  his  nose  at 
me,  and  stare  me  down ;  but  before  the  week  was  out 
he  was  sure  to  think  better  of  it,  bring  me  my  four- 
penny  piece,  and  repeat  his  orders  to  look  out  for 
**  the  seafaring  man  with  one  leg." 

How  that  personage  haunted  my  dreams,  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you.  On  stormy  nights,  when  the  wind 
shook  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  and  the  surf 
roared  along  the  cove  and  up  the  cliffs,  I  would  see 
him  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  with  a  thousand  diabol* 
ical  expressions.  Now  the  leg  would  be  cut  off  at  the 
knee,  now  at  the  hip ;  now  he  was  a  monstrous  kind  of 
a  creature  who  had  never  had  but  the  one  leg,  and  that 
in  the  middle  of  his  body.  To  see  him  leap  and  run 
and  pursue  me  over  hedge  and  ditch  was  the  worst  of 
nightmares.  And  altogether  I  paid  pretty  dear  for 
my  monthly  fourpenny  piece,  in  the  shape  of  these 
abominable  fancies. 

But  though  I  was  so  terrified  by  the  idea  of  the  sea- 
faring man  with  one  leg,  I  was  far  less  afraid  of  the 
captain  himself  than  anybody  else  who  knew  him. 
There  were  nights  when  he  took  a  deal  more  rum  and 
water  than  his  head  would  carry;  and  then  he  would 
somerimes  sit  and  sing  his  wicked,  old,  wild  sea-songs, 
minding  nobody;  but  sometimes  he  would  call  for 
glasses  round,  and  force  all  the  trembling  company  to 
listen  to  his  stories  or  bear  a  chorus  to  his  singing. 
Often  I  have  heard  the  house  shaking  with  "  Yo-ho» 
ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum;"  all  the  neighbours  joining  in 
for  dear  life,  with  the  fear  of  death  upon  them,  and 
each  singing  louder  than  the  other,  to  avoid  remark. 
For  in  these  fits  he  was  the  most  over-riding  companion 
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ever  known ;  he  would  slap  his  hand  on  the  table  for 
silence  all  round;  he  would  fly  up  in  a  passion  of  anger 
at  a  question,  or  sometimes  because  none  was  put, 
and  so  he  judged  the  company  was  not  following  his 
story.  Nor  would  he  allow  anyone  to  leave  the  inn 
till  he  had  drunk  himself  sleepy  and  reeled  off  to  bed. 

His  stories  were  what  frightened  people  worst  of  all. 
Dreadful  stories  they  were;  about  hanging,  and 
walking  the  plank,  and  storms  at  sea,  and  the  Dry 
Tortugas,  and  wild  deeds  and  places  on  the  Spanish 
Main.  By  his  own  account  he  must  have  lived  his 
life  among  some  of  the  wickedest  men  that  God  ever 
allowed  upon  the  sea ;  and  the  language  in  which  he 
told  these  stories  shocked  our  plain  country  people 
almost  as  much 'as  the  crimes  that  he  described.  My 
father  was  always  saying  the  inn  would  be  ruined, 
for  people  would  soon  cease  coming  there  to  be  tyran- 
nised over  and  put  down,  and  sent  shivering  to  their 
beds;  but  I  really  believe  his  presence  did  us  good. 
People  were  frightened  at  the  time,  but  on  looking 
back  they  rather  liked  it ;  it  was  a  fine  excitement  in 
a  quiet  country  life;  and  there  was  even  a  party  of 
the  younger  men  who  pretended  to  admire  him,  call- 
ing him  a  "  true  sea  dog,"  and  a  **  real  old  salt,"  and 
such  like  names,  and  saying  there  was  the  sort  of  man 
that  made  England  terrible  at  sea. 

In  one  way,  indeed,  he  bade  fair  to  ruin  us;  for  he 
kept  6n  staying  week  after  week,  and  at  last  month 
after  month,  so  that  all  the  money  had  been  long  ex- 
hausted, and  still  my  father  never  plucked  up  the 
heart  to  insist  on  having  more.  If  ever  he  mentioned 
it>  the. captain  blew  through  his  nose  so  loudly, that 
2D 
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you  might  say  he  roared,  and  stared  my  poor  father 
out  of  the  room.  I  have  seen  him  wringing  his  hands 
after  such  a  rebuff,  and  I  am  sure  the  annoyance  and 
the  terror  he  lived  in  must  have  greatly  hastened  his 
early  and  unhappy  death. 

All  the  time  he  lived  with  us  the  captain  made  no 
change  whatever  in  his  dress  but  to  buy  some  stock- 
ings from  a  hawker.  One  of  the  cocks  of  his  hat  hav- 
ing fallen  down,  he  let  it  hang  from  that  day  forth, 
though  it  was  a  great  annoyance  when  it  blew.  I  re- 
member the  appearance  of  his  coat,  which  he  patched 
himself  up-stairs  in  his  room,  and  which,  before  the 
end,  was  nothing  but  patches.  He  never  wrote  or  re- 
ceived a  letter,  and  he  never  spoke  with  any  but  the 
neighbours,  and  with  these,  for  the  most  part,  only 
when  drunk  on  rum.  The  great  sea  chest  none  of  us 
had  ever  seen  open. 

He  was  only  once  crossed,  and  that  was  towards  the 
end,  when  my  poor  father  was  far  gone  in  a  de- 
cline that  took  him  oflF.  Dr.  Livesey  came  late  one 
afternoon  to  see  the  patient,  took  a  bit  of  dinner  from 
my  mother,  and  went  into  the  parlour  to  smoke  a  pipe 
until  his  horse  should  come  down  from  the  hamlet, 
for  we  had  no  stabling  at  the  old  "  Benbow."  I  fol- 
lowed him  in,  and  I  remember  observing  the  contrast 
the  neat,  bright  doctor,  with  his  powder  as  white  as 
snow,  and  his  bright  black  eyes  and  pleasant  manners, 
made  with  the  coltish  country  folk,  and  above  all, 
with  that  filthy,  heavy,  bleared  scarecrow  of  a  pirate 
of  ours,  sitting  far  gone  in  rum,  with  his  arms  on  the 
table.  Suddenly  he  —  the  captain,  that  is  —  began 
to  pipe  up  his  eternal  song:  — 
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*•  Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man 's  chest  — 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum  I 
Drink  and  the  devil  had  done  for  the  rest  — 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum!" 

At  first  I  had  supposed  "  the  dead  man's  chest ''  to  be 
that  identical  big  box  of  his  up-stairs  in  the  front 
room,  and  the  thought  had  been  mingled  in  my  night- 
mares with  that  of  the  one-legged  seafaring  man.  But 
by  this  time  we  had  all  long  ceased  to  pay  any  par- 
ticular notice  to  the  song;  it  was  new,  that  night,  to 
nobody  but  Dr.  Livesey,  and  on  him  I  observed 
it  did  not  produce  an  agreeable  effect,  for  he  looked 
up  for  a  moment  quite  angrily  before  he  went  on  with 
his  talk  to  old  Taylor,  the  gardener,  on  a  new  cure  for 
the  rheumatics.  In  the  meantime,  the  captain  grad- 
ually brightened  up  at  his  own  music,  and  at  last 
flapped  his  hand  upon  the  table  before  him  in  a  way 
we  all  knew  to  mean  —  silence.  The  voices  stopped 
at  once,  all  but  Dr.  Livesey 's;  he  went  on  as  be- 
fore, speaking  clear  and  kind,  and  drawing  briskly  at 
his  pipe  between  every  word  or  two.  The  captain 
glared  at  him  for  a  while,  flapped  his  hand  again, 
glared  still  harder,  and  at  last  broke  out  with  a 
villainous,  low  oath :  "  Silence,  there,  between 
decks !  " 

"  Were  you  addressing  me,  sir  ?  "  says  the  doctor ; 
and  when  the  rufiian  had  told  him,  with  another  oath, 
that  this  was  so,  "  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say  to  you, 
sir,"  replies  the  doctor,  "  that  if  you  keep  on  drink- 
ing rum,  the  world  will  soon  be  quit  of  a  very  dirty 
scoundrel." 
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The  old  fellow's  fury  was  awful.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet,  drew  and  opened  a  sailor's  clasp-knife,  and, 
balancing  it  open  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  threatened 
to  pin  the  doctor  to  the  wall. 

The  doctor  never  so  much  as  moved.  He  spoke  to 
him,  as  before,  over  his  shoulder,  and  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice;  rather  high,  so  that  all  in  the  room 
might  hear,  but  perfectly  calm  and  steady: 

'*  If  you  do  not  put  that  knife  this  instant  in  your 
pocket,  I  promise,  upon  my  honour,  you  shall  hang  at 


next  assizes." 


Then  followed  a  battle  of  looks  between  them;  but 
the  captain  soon  knuckled  under,  put  up  his  weapon, 
and  resumed  his  seat,  grumbling  like  a  beaten  dog. 

"  And  now,  sir,"  continued  the  doctor,  **  since  I 
now  know  there's  such  a  fellow  in  my  district,  you 
may  count  I'll  have  an  eye  upon  you  day  and  night. 
I'm  not  a  doctor  only;  I'm  a  magistrate;  and  if  I 
catch  a  breath  of  complaint  against  you,  if  it's  only 
for  a  piece  of  incivility  like  to-night's,  I'll  take  effec- 
tual means  to  have  you  hunted  down  and  routed  out 
of  this.    Let  that  suffice." 

Soon  after  Dr.  Livesey's  horse  came  to  the 
door,  and  he  rode  away;  but  the  captain  held  his 
peace  that  evening,  and  for  many  evenings  to  come. 


CHAPTER  II 

BLACK  DOG  APPEARS  AND   DISAPPEARS 

IT  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  there  occurred 
the  first  of  the  mysterious  events  that  rid  us  at 
last  of  the  captain,  though  not,  as  you  will  see,  of 
his  affairs.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  winter,  with  long,  hard 
frosts  and  heavy  gales;  and  it  was  plain  from  the 
first  that  my  poor  father  was  little  likely  to  see  the 
spring.  He  sank  daily,  and  my  mother  and  I  had  all 
the  inn  upon  our  hands ;  and  were  kept  busy  enough^ 
without  paying  much  regard  to  our  unpleasant  guest. 

It  was  one  January  morning,  very  early  —  a  pinch- 
ing, frosty  morning  —  the  cove  all  grey  with  hoar- 
frost, the  ripple  lapping  softly  on  the  stones,  the  sun 
still  low  and  only  touching  the  hilltops  and  shining 
far  to  seaward.  The  captain  had  risen  earlier 
than  usual,  and  set  out  down  the  beach,  his  cutlass 
swinging  under  the  broad  skirts  of  the  old  blue  coat, 
his  brass  telescope  under  his  arm,  his  hat  tilted  back 
upon  his  head.  I  remember  his  breath  hanging  like 
smoke  in  his  wake  as  he  strode  off,  and  the  last  sound 
I  heard  of  him,  as  he  turned  the  big  rock,  was  a  loud 
snort  of  indignation,  as 'though  his  mind  was  still 
running  upon  Dr.  Livesey. 

Well,  mother  was  up-stairs  with  father;  and  I  was 

II 
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laying  the  breakfast-table  against  the  captain's  re* 
turn,  when  the  parlour  door  opened,  and  a  man 
stepped  in  on  whom  I  had  never  set  my  eyes  before. 
He  was  a  pale,  tallowy  creature,  wanting  two  fingers 
of  the  left  hand;  and,  though  be  wore  a  cutlass,  he 
did  not  look  much  like  a  fighter.  I  had  always  my 
eye  open  for  seafaring  men,  with  one  leg  or  two,  and 
I  remember  this  one  puzzled  me.  He  was  not  sailorly, 
and  yet  he  had  a  smack  of  the  sea  about  him  too. 

I  asked  him  what  was  for  his  service,  and  he  said 
he  would  take  rum;  but  as  I  was  going  out  of  the 
room  to  fetch  it  he  sat  down  upon  a  table  and  mo- 
tioned me  to  draw  near.  I  paused  where  I  was  with 
my  napkin  in  my  hand. 

"  Come  here,  sonny,"  says  he.  "  Come  nearer 
here." 

I  took  a  step  nearer. 

"  Is  this  here  table  for  my  mate  Bill  ? "  he  asked, 
with  a  kind  of  leer. 

I  told  him  I  did  not  know  his  mate  Bill;  and  this 
was  for  a  person  who  stayed  in  our  house,  whom  we 
called  the  captain. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  my  mate  Bill  would  be  called 
the  captain,  as  like  as  not.  He  has  a  cut  on  one 
cheek,  and  a  mighty  pleasant  way  with  him,  partic- 
ularly  in  drink,  has  my  mate  Bill.  We'll  put  it,  foi 
argument  like,  that  your  captain  has  a  cut  on  one 
cheek  —  and  we'll  put  it,  if  you  like,  that  that  cheek's 
the  right  one.  Ah,  well!  I  told  you.  Now,  is  my 
mate  Bill  in  this  here  house  ? " 

I  told  him  he  was  out  walking. 

**  Which  way,  sonny  ?  ,  Which  way  is  he  gone  ?  " 
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And  when  I  had  pointed  out  the  rock  and  told  him 
how  the  captain  was  likely  to  return,  and  how  soon, 
and  answered  a  few  other  questions,  "  Ah,"  said  he, 
"  this'U  be  as  good  as  drink  to  my  mate  Bill." 

The  expression  of  his  face  as  he  said  these  wor'ls 
was  not  at  all  pleasant,  and  I  had  my  own  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  stranger  was  mistaken,  even  suppose 
ing  he  meant  what  he  said.  But  it  was  no  affair  of 
mine,  I  thought;  and,  besides,  it  was  difficult  to 
know  what  to  do.  The  stranger  kept  hanging  about 
just  inside  the  inn  door,  peering  round  the  comer 
like  a  cat  waiting  for  a  mouse.  Once  I  stepped  out 
myself  into  the  road,  but  he  immediately  called  me 
back,  and,  as  I  did  not  obey  quick  enough  for  his 
fancy,  a  most  horrible  change  came  over  his  tallowy 
face,  and  he  ordered  me  in,  with  an  oath  that  made 
me  jump.  As  soon  as  I  was  back  again  he  returned 
to  his  former  manner,  half  fawning,  half  sneering, 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  told  me  I  was  a  good  boy, 
and  he  had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  me.  "  I  have  a  son 
of  my  own,"  said  he,  "  as  like  you  as  two  blocks,  and 
he's  all  the  pride  of  my  *art.  But  the  great  thing  for 
boys  is  discipline,  sonny  —  discipline.  Now,  if  you 
had  sailed  along  of  Bill,  you  wouldn't  have  stood  there 
to  be  spoke  to  twice  —  not  you.  That  was  never 
Bill's  way,  nor  the  way  of  sich  as  sailed  with  him. 
And  here,  sure  enough,  is  my  mate  Bill,  with  a  spy- 
glass under  his  arm,  bless  his  old  'art,  to  be  sure. 
You  and  me'll  just  go  back  into  the  parlour,  sonny, 
and  get  behind  the  door,  and  we'll  give  Bill  a  little 
surprise  —  bless  his  'art,  I  say  again." 

So  saying,  the  stranger  backed  along  with  me  into 
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the  parlour,  and  put  me  behind  him  in  the  corner,  so 
that  we  were  both  hidden  by  the  open  door.  I  was 
very  uneasy  and  alarmed,  as  you  may  fancy,  and  it 
weather  added  to  my  fears  to  observe  that  the  stranger 
Wiis  certainly  frightened  himself.  He  cleared  the  hilt 
of  his  cutlass  and  loosened  the  blade  in  the  sheath; 
and  all  the  time  we  were  waiting  there  he  kept  swal- 
lowing as  if  he  felt  what  we  used  to  call  a  lump^n  the 
throat. 

At  last  in  strode  the  captain,  slammed  the  door  be- 
hind him,  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
marched  straight  across  the  room  to  where  his  break- 
fast awaited  him. 

"  Bill,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  that  I  thought 
he  had  tried  to  make  bold  and  big. 

The  captain  spun  round  on  his  heel  and  fronted  us; 
all  the  brown  had  gone  out  of  his  face,  and  even  his 
nose  was  blue ;  he  had  the  look  of  a  man  who  sees  a 
ghost,  or  the  evil  one,  or  something  worse,  if  anything 
can  be ;  and,  upon  my  word,  I  felt  sorry  to  see  him, 
all  in  a  moment,  turn  so  old  and  sick. 

**  Come,  Bill,  you  know  *  me ;  you  know  an  old 
shipmate.  Bill,  surely,"  said  the  stranger. 

The  captain  made  a  sort  of  gasp. 

"Black  Dog!  "said  he. 

"  And  who  else  ?  "  returned  the  other,  getting  more 
at  his  ease.  "  Black  Dog  as  ever  was,  come  for  to  see 
his  old  shipmate  Billy,  at  the  *  Admiral  Benbow  '  inn. 
Ah,  Bill,  Bill,  we  have  seen  a  sight  of  times,  us  two, 
since  I  lost  them  two  talons,"  holding  up  his  mutilated 
hand. 

**  Now,  look  here,"  said  the  captain;  "  you've  run 
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me  down*,   here  I  am;  well,  then,  speak  up:  what 

IS  It  ? 

"  That's  you.  Bill,"  returned  Black  Dog,  "  you're 
in  the  right  of  it,  Billy.  I'll  have  a  glass  of  rum  from 
this  dear  child  here,  as  I've  took  such  a  liking  to; 
and  we'll  sit  down,'  if  you  please,  and  talk  square, 
like  old  shipmates." 

When  I  returned  with  the  rum,  they  were  already 
seated  on  either  side  of  the  captain's  breakfast-table 
—  Black  Dog  next  to  the  door,  and  sitting  sideways, 
so  as  to  have  one  eye  on  his  old  shipmate,  and  one, 
as  I  thought,  on  his  retreat. 

He  bade  me  go,  and  leave  the  door  wide  open. 
**  None  of  your  keyholes  for  me,  sonny,"  he  said ;  and 
I  left  them  together  and  retired  into  the  bar. 

For  a  long  time,  though  I  certainly  did  my  best  to 
listen,  I  could  hear  nothing  but  a  low  gabbling;  but 
at  last  the  voices  began  to  grow  higher,,  and  I  could 
pick  up  a  word  or  two,  mostly  oaths,  from  the  captain. 

"  No,  no,  no,  no;  and  an  end  of  it!  "  he  cried  once. 

And    again,    "  If  it   comes  to  swinging,  swing   all, 

I  if 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion of  oaths  and  other  noises  —  the  chair  and 
table  went  over  in  a  lump,  a  clash  of  steel  followed, 
and  then  a  cry  of  pain,  and  the  next  instant  I  saw 
Black  Dog  in  full  flight,  and  the  captain  hotly  pur- 
suing, both  with  drawn  cutlasses,  and  the  former 
streaming  blood  from  the  left  shoulder.  Just  at  the 
door,  the  captain  aimed  at  the  fugitive  one  last  tre- 
mendous cut,  which  would  certainly  have  split  him 
to  the  chine  had  it  not  been  intercepted  by  our  big 
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signboard  of  Admiral  Benbow.  You  may  see  the 
notch  on  the  lower  side  of  the  frame  to  this  day. 

That  blow  was  the  last  of  the  battle.  Once  out 
upon  the  road,  Black  Dog,  in  spite  of  his  wound, 
showed  a  wonderful  clean  pair  of  heels,  and  disap- 
peared over  the  edge  of  the  hill  in  half  a  minute.  The 
captain,  for  his  part,  stood  staring  at  the  signboard 
like  a  bewildered  man.  Then  he  passed  his  hand  over 
his  eyes  several  times,  and  at  last  turned  back  into 
the  house. 

"  Jim,"  says  he, "  rum ;  "  and  as  he  spoke,  he  reeled 
a  little,  and  caught  himself  with  one  hand  against  the 
wall. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  cried  I. 

"  Rum,"  he  repeated.  "  I  must  get  away  from  here. 
Rum !   rum !  " 

I  ran  to  fetch  it;  but  I  was  quite  unsteadied  by  all 
that  had  fallen  out,  and  I  broke  one  glass  and  fouled 
the  tap,  and  while  I  was  still  getting  in  my  own  way, 
I  heard  a  loud  fall  in  the  parlour,  and,  running  in, 
beheld  the  captain  lying  full  length  upon  the  floor. 
At  the  same  instant  my  mother,  alarmed  by  the  cries 
and  fighting,  came  running  down-stairs  to  help  me. 
Between  us  we  raised  his  head.  He  was  breathing 
very  loud  and  hard ;  but  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  his 
face  a  horrible  colour. 

"  Dear,  deary  me,"  cried  my  mother,  **  what  a  dis- 
grace upon  the  house !    And  your  poor  father  sick !  " 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  no  idea  what  to  do  to  help 
the  captain,  nor  any  other  thought  but  that  he  had 
got  his  death-hurt  in  the  scuffle  with  the  stranger. 
I  got  the  rum,  to  be  sure,  and  tried  to  put  it  down  his 
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throat;  but  his  teeth  were  tightly  shut,  and  his  jaws 
as  strong  as  iron.  It  was  a  happy  relief  for  us  when 
the  door  opened  and  Dr.  Livesey  came  in,  on  his 
visit  to  my  father. 

"  Oh,  doctor,"  we  cried,  "  what  shall  we  do  ? 
Where  is  he  wounded  ?  " 

"  Wounded  ?  A  fiddle-stick*s  end !  "  said  the 
doctor.  "  No  more  wounded  than  you  or  I.  The 
man  has  had  a  stroke,  as  I  warned  him.  Now,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  just  you  run  up-stairs  to  your  husband,  and 
tell  him,  if  possible,  nothing  about  it.  For  my  part, 
I  must  do  my  best  to  save  this  fellow's  trebly  worth- 
less life;  and  Jim  here  will  get  me  a  basin." 

When  I  got  back  with  the  basin,  the  doctor  had 
already  ripped  up  the  captain's  sleeve,  and  exposed 
his  great  sinewy  arm.  It  was  tattooed  in  several  places. 
"  Here's  luck,"  "  A  fair  wind,"  and  "  Billy  Bones  his 
fancy,"  were  very  neatly  and  clearly  executed  on  the 
forearm ;  and  up  near  the  shoulder  there  was  a  sketch 
of  a  gallows  and  a  man  hanging  from  it  —  done,  as 
I  thought,  with  great  spirit. 

"  Prophetic,"  said  the  doctor,  touching  this  picture 
with  his  finger.  "  And  now.  Master  Billy  Bones,  if  that 
be  your  name,  we'll  have  a  look  at  the  colour  of  your 
blood.     Jim,"  he  said,  "  are  you  afraid  of  blood  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he, "  you  hold  the  basin;"  and 
with  that  he  took  his  lancet  and  opened  a  vein. 

A  great  deal  of  blood  was  taken  before  the  captain 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  mistily  about  him.  First 
he  recognised  the  doctor  with  an  unmistakable  frown; 
then  his  glance  fell  upon  me,  and  he  looked  relieved. 
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But  suddenly  his  colour  changed^and  he  tried  to  mm 
himself,  crying: 

"Where's  Black  Dog?'* 

**  There  is  no  Black  Dog  here,"  said  the  doctor, 
**  except  what  you  have  on  your  own  back.  You 
have  been  drinking  rum;  you  have  had  a  stroke,  pre- 
cisely as  I  told  you;  and  I  have  just,  very  much 
against  my  own  will,  dragged  you  headforemost  out 
of  the  grave.    Now,  Mr.  Bones " 

"  That's  not  my  name,"  he  interrupted. 

"  Much  I  care,"  returned  the  doctor.  '*  It's  the 
name  of  a  buccaneer  of  my  acquaintance ;  and  I  call 
you  by  it  for  the  sake  of  shortness,  and  what  I  have 
to  say  to  you  is  this :  one  glass  of  rum  won't  kill  you, 
but  if  you  take  one  you'll  take  another  and  another, 
and  I'll  stake  my  wig  if  you  don't  break  off  short, 
you'll  die  —  do  you  understand  that  ?  —  die,  and  go  to 
your  own  place,  like  the  man  in  the  Bible.  Come,  now, 
make  an  effort.    I'll  help  you  to  your  bed  for  once." 

Between  us,  with  much  trouble,  we  managed  to 
hoist  him  up-stairs,  and  laid  him  on  his  bed,  where 
his  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  as  if  he  were  almost 
fainting. 

"  Now,  mind  you,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  clear  my 
conscience  —  the  name  of  rum  for  you  is  death." 
^  And  with  that  he  went  off  to  see  my  father,  taking 
me  with  him  by  the  arm. 

"  This  is  nothing,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  had 
closed  the  door.  **  I  have  drawn  blood  enough  to 
keep  him  quiet  a  while;  he  should  lie  for  a  week 
where  he  is  —  that  is  the  best  thing  for  him  and  you; 
but  another  stroke  would  settle  him."« 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   BLACK  SPOT 

ABOUT  noon  I  stopped  at  the  captain's  door 
with  some  cooling  drinks  and  medicines.  He 
was  lying  very  much  as  we  had  left  him, 
only  a  little  higher,  and  he  seemed  both  weak  and 
excited. 

"  Jim," -he  said,  "  you're  the  only  one  here  that's 
worth  an)^hing;  and  you  know  I've  always  been 
good  to  you.  Never  a  month  but  I've  given  you  a 
silver  fourpenny  for  yourself.  And  now  you  see,  mate- 
I'm  pretty  low,  and  deserted  by  all ;  and  Jim,  you'll 
bring  me  one  noggin  of  rum,  now,  won't  you,  matey  ?  ** 

"  The  doctor "  I  began. 

But  he  broke  in  cursing  the  doctor,  in  a  feeble 
voice,  but  heartily.  "  Doctors  is  all  swabs,'*  he  said; 
"  and  that  doctor  there,  why,  what  do  he  know  about 
seafaring  men  ?  I  been  in  places  hot  as  pitch,  and 
mates  dropping  round  with  Yellow  Jack,  and  the 
blessed  land  a-heaving  like  the  sea  with  earthquakes  — 
what  do  the  doctor  know  of  lands  like  that  ?  —  and 
I  lived  on  rum,  I  tell  you.  It's  been  meat  and  drink, 
and  man  and  wife,  to  me;  and  if  I'm  not  to  have  my 
rum  now  I'm  a  poor  old  hulk  on  a  lee  shore,  my 
blood'U  be  on  you,  Jim,  and  that  Doctor  swab ;"  and 
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he  ran  on  again  for  a  while  with  curses.  "  Look, 
Jim,  how  my  fingers  fidges/'  he  continued,  in  the  plead- 
ing tone.  "  I  can't  keep  'em  still,  not  L  I  haven't 
had  a  drop  this  blessed  day.  That  doctor's  a 
fool,  I  tell  you.  If  I  don't  have  a  drain  o'  rum, 
Jim,  I'll  have  the  horrors;  I  seen  some  on  'em  al- 
ready. I  seen  old  Flint  in  the  corner  there,  behind 
you;  as  plain  as  print,  I  seen  him;  and  if  I  get  the 
horrors,  I'm  a  man  that  has  lived  rough,  and  I'll 
raise  Cain.  Your  doctor  hisself  said  one  glass  wouldn't 
hurt  me.  I'll  give  you  a  golden  guinea  for  a  noggin, 
Jim." 

He  was  growing  more  and  more  excited,  and  this 
alarmed  me  for  my  father,  who  was  very  low  that  day, 
and  needed  quiet;  besides,  I  was  reassuired  by  the 
doctor's  words,  now  quoted  to  me,  and  rather  of- 
fended by  the  offer  of  a  bribe. 

"  I  want  none  of  your  money,"  said  I,  "  but  what 
you  owe  my  father.     I'll  get  you  one  glass,  and  no 


more." 


When  I  brought  it  to  him  he  seized  it  greedily,  and 
drank  it  out. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "  that's  some  better,  sure 
enough.  And  now,  matey,  did  that  doctor  say  how 
long  I  was  to  lie  here  in  this  old  berth  ?  " 

"  A  week  at  least,"  said  I. 

"  Thunder !  "  he  cried.  "  A  week !  I  can't  do 
that:  they'd  have  the  black  spot  on  me  by  then. 
The  lubbers  is  going  about  to  get  the  wind  of  me  this 
blessed  moment;  lubbers  as  couldn't  keep  what  they 
got,  and  want  to  nail  what  is  another's.  Is  that  sea- 
manly  behaviour,  now,  I  want  to  know?     But  I'm 
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a  saving  soul.  I  never  wasted  good  money  of  mine, 
nor  lost  it  neither;  and  FU  trick  'em  again.  I'm  not 
afraid  on  'em.  I'll  shake  out  another  reef,  matey,  and 
daddle  'em  again." 

As  he  was  thus  speaking^.he  had  risen  from  bed 
with  great  difficulty,  holding  to  my  shoulder  with  a 
grip  that  almost  made  me  cry  out,  and  moving  his  legs 
like  so  much  dead  weight.  His  words,  spirited  as  they 
were  in  meaning,  contrasted  sadly  with  the  weakness 
of  the  voice  in  which  they  were  uttered.  He  paused 
when  he  had  got  into  a  sitting  position  on  the  edge. 

"  That  doctor's  done  me,"  he  murmured.  *'  My 
ears  is  singing.    Lay  me  back." 

Before  I  could  do  much  to  help  him  he  had  fallen 
back  again  to  his  former  place,  where  he  lay  for  a 
while  silent. 

"  Jim,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  you  saw  that  sea- 
faring man  to-day  ?  " 

"  Black  Dog  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Ah!  Black  Dog,"  says  he.  ''He's  a  bad  'un; 
but  there's  worse  that  put  him  on.  Now,  if  I  can't 
get  away  nohow,  and  they  tip  me  the  black  spot, 
mind  you,  it's  my  old  sea  chest  they're  after;  you 
get  on  a  horse  —  you  can,  can't  you  ?  Well,  then,  you 
get  on  a  horse,  and  go  to  —  well,  yes,  I  will !  —  to 
that  eternal  Doctor  swab,  and  tell  him  to  pipe  all 
hands  —  magistrates  and  sich,  and  he'll  lay  'em 
aboard  at  the  *  Admiral  Benbow '  —  all  old  Flint's 
crew,  man  and  boy,  all  on  'em  that's  left.  I  was  first 
mate,  I  was,  old  Flint's  first  mate,  and  I'm  the  on'y 
one  as  knows  the  place.  He  gave  it  me  to  Savannah, 
when  he  lay  a-dying,  like  as  if  I  was  to  now,  you  seet 
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But  you  won't  peach  unless  they  get  the  black  spot 
on  me,  or  unless  you  see  that  Black  Dog  again,  or 
a  seafaring  man  with  one  leg,  Jim  —  him  above 
all." 

But  what  is  the  black  spot,  captain  ?  "  I  asked. 
That's  a  summons,  mate.     Fll  tell  you  if  they 
get  that.    But  you  keep  your  weather-eye  open,  Jim, 
and  rU  share  with  you  equals;  upon  my  honour." 

He  wandered  a  little  longer,  his  voice  growing 
weaker;  but  soon  after  I  had  given  him  his  medicine, 
which  he  took  like  a  child,  with  the  remark,  "  If  ever 
a  seaman  wanted  drugs,  it's  me,"  he  fell  at  last  into  a 
heavy,  swoon-like  sleep,  in  which  I  left  him.  What 
I  should  have  done  Had  all  gone  well  I  do  not  know. 
Probably  I  should  have  told  the  whole  story  to  the 
ioctor,  for  I  was  in  mortal  fear  lest  the  captain  should 
repent  of  his  confessions  and  make  an  end  of  me. 
But  as  things  fell  out,  my  poor  father  died  quite  sud- 
ienly  that  evening,  which  put  all  other  matters  on  one 
side.  Our  natural  distress,  the  visits  of  the  neighbours, 
the  arranging  of  the  funeral,  and  all  the  work  of  the 
inn  to  be  carried  on  in  the  meanwhile,  kept  me  so 
busy  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to  think  of  the  captain, 
far  less  to  be  afraid  of  him. 

He  got  down-stairs  next  morning,  to  be  sure,  and 
had  his  meals  as  usual,  though  he  ate  little,  and  had 
more,  I  am  afraid,  than  his  usual  supply  of  rum,  for 
he  helped  himself  out  of  the  bar,  scowling  and  blow- 
ing through  his  nose,  and  no  one  dared  to  cross  him. 
On  the  night  before  the  funeral  he  was  as  drunk  as 
ever;  and  it  was  shocking,  in  that  house  of  mourn- 
ing, to  hear  him  singing  away  at  his  ugly  old  sea-song; 
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but,  weak  as  he  was,  we  were  all  in  the  fear  of  death 
for  him,  and  the  doctor  was  suddenly  taken  up  with 
a  case  many  miles  away,  and'  was  never  near  the 
house  after  my  father's  death.  I  have  said  the  cap* 
tain  was  weak;  and  indeed  he  seemed  rather  to  grow 
weaker  than  regain  his  strength.  He  clambered  up 
and  down-stairsy  and  went  from  the  parlour  to  the  bar 
and  back  again,  and  sometimes  put  his  nose  out  of 
doors  to  smell  the  sea,  holding  on  to  the  walls  as  he 
went  for  support,  and  breathing  hard  and  fast  like  a 
man  on  a  steep  mountain.  He  never  particularly  ad* 
dressed  me,  and  it  is  my  belief  he  had  as  good  as  for* 
gotten  his  confidences;  but  his  temper  was  more 
flighty,  and,  allowing  for  his  bodily  weakness,  more 
violent  than  ever.  He  had  an  alarming  way  now 
when  he  was  drunk  of  drawing  his  cutlass  and  laying 
it  bare  before  him  on  the  table.  But,  with  all  that, 
he  minded  people  less,  and  seemed  shut  up  in  his 
own  thoughts  and  rather  wandering.  Once,  for  in- 
stance, to  our  extreme  wonder,  he  piped  up  to  a  dif- 
ferent air,  a  kind  of  country  love-song,  that  he  must 
have  learned  in  his  youth  before  he  had  begun  to 
follow  the  sea. 

So  things  passed  until,  the  day  after  the  funeral, 
and  about  three  o'clock  of  a  bitter,  foggy,  frosty  af- 
ternoon, I  was  standing  at  the  door  for  a  moment, 
full  of  sad  thoughts  about  my  father,  when  I  saw 
some  one  drawing  slowly  near  along  the  road.  He 
was  plainly  blind,  for  he  tapped  before  him  with  a 
stick,  and  wore  a  great  green  shade  over  his  eyes  and 
nose;  and  he  was  hunched,  as  if  with  age  or  weak« 
ner;i,  and  wore  a  huge  old  tattered  sea-cloak  with  a 
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hood,  that  made  him  appear  positively  deformed.  I 
never  saw  in  my  life  a  more  dreadful  looking  figure. 
He  stopped  a  little  from  the  inn,  and,  raising  his 
voice  in  an  odd  sing-song,  addressed  the  air  in  front 
of  him : 

"  Will  any  kind  friend  inform  a  poor  blind  man, 
who  has  lost  the  precious  sight  of  his  eyes  in  the  gra- 
cious defence  of  his  native  country,  England,  and* 
God  bless  King  George !  —  where  or  in  what  part 
of  this  country  he  may  now  be  ?  " 

"You  are  at  the  'Admiral  Benbow,'  Black  Hill 
Cove,  my  good  man,"  said  I. 

"  I  hear  a  voice,"  said  he  —  "a  young  voice. 
Will  you  give  me  your  hand,  my  kind  young  friend, 
and  lead  me  in  ?  " 

I  held  out  my  hand,  and  the  horrible,  soft-spoken, 
eyeless  creature  gripped  it  in  a  moment  like  a  vice.    I 
was  so  much  startled  that  I  struggled  to  withdraw; 
but  the  blind  man  pulled  me  close  up  to  him  with  a 
single  action  of  his  arm. 

**  Now,  boy,"  he  said,  "  take  me  in  to  the  captain." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  upon  my  word  I  dare  not." 

"  Oh,"  he  sneered, "  that's  it !  Take  me  in  straight, 
or  ni  break  your  arm." 

And  he  gave  it,  as  he  spoke,  a  wrench,  that  made 
me  cry  out. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  it  is  for  yourself  I  mean.  The  cap- 
tain is  not  what  he  used  to  be.  He  sits  with  a  drawn 
cutlass.     Another  gentleman " 

**  Come,  now,  march,"  interrupted  he;  and  I  ne 
heard  a  voice  so  cruel,  and  cold,  and  u^i         ,  >djri 
blind  man's.    It  cowed  me  more  than  the       < ; 
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I  began  to  obey  him  at  once,  walking  straight  in  at  the 
door  and  towards  the  parlour,  where  our  sick  old 
buccaneer  was  sitting,  dazed  with  rum.  The  blind 
man  clung  close  to  me,  holding  me  in  one  iron  fist, 
and  leaning  almost  more  of  his  weight  on  me  than  I 
could  carry.  **  Lead  me  straight  up  to  him,  and 
when  I'm  in  view,  cry  out,  *  Here's  a  friend  for  you, 
Bill/  If  you  don't,  I'll  do  this; "  and  with  that  he 
gave  me  a  twitch  that  I  thought  would  have  made  me 
faint.  Between  this  and  that,  I  was  so  utterly  terrified 
of  the  blind  beggar  that  I  forgot  my  terror  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  as  I  opened  the  parlour  door,  cried  out  the 
words  he  had  ordered  in  a  trembling  voice. 

The  poor  captain  raised  his  eyes,  and  at  one  look 
the  rum  went  out  of  him,  and  left  him  staring  soben 
The  express'ion  of  his  face  was  not  so  much  of  terror 
as  of  mortal  sickness.  He  made  a  movement  to  rise, 
but  I  do  not  believe  he  had  enough  force  left  in  his 
body. 

Now,  Bill,  sit  where  you  are,"  said  the  beggar. 

If  r  can't  see,  I  can  hear  a  finger  stirring.  Business 
is  business.  Hold  out  your  left  hand.  Boy,  take  his 
left  hand  by  the  wrist,  and  bring  it  near  to  my 
right." 

We  both  obeyed  him  to  the  letter,  and  I  saw  him 
pass  something  from  the  hollow  of  the  hand  that 
held  his  stick  into  the  palm  of  the  captain's,  which 
closed  upon  it  instantly. 
""  And  now  that's  done,"  said  the  blind  man ;  and 
^ .  *-he  words  he  suddenly  left  hold  of  me,  and,  with 
^^y?dible  accuracy  and  nimbleness,  skipped  out  of 

-  ^        uSand  into  the  road,  where,  as  I  still  stood 
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motionless^  I  could  hear  his  stick  go  tap-tap-tapping 
into  the  distance. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  I  or  the  captain 
seemed  to  gather  our  senses;  but  at  lengthy  and  about 
at  the  same  moment,  I  released  his  wrist,  which  I  was 
still  holding,  and  he  drew  in  his  hand  and  looked 
sharply  into  the  palm. 

"  Ten  o'clock !  "  he  cried.  "  Six  hours.  We'll  do 
them  yet;  "  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 

Even  as  he  did  so,  he  reeled,  put  his  hand  to  his 
throat,  stood  swaying  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a 
peculiar  sound,  fell  from  his  whole  height  face  fore- 
most to  the  floor. 

I  ran  to  him  at  once,  calling  to  my  mother.  But 
haste  was  all  in  vain.  The  captain  had  been  struck 
dead  by  thundering  apoplexy.  It  is  a  cunous  thing  to 
understand,  for  I  had  certainly  never  liked  the  man» 
though  of  late  I  had  begun  to  pity  him,  but  as  soon  as 
I  saw  that  he  was  dead,  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
It  was  the  second  death  I  had  known,  and  the  sorrow 
of  the  first  was  still  fresh  in  my  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE    SEA  CHEST 

I  LOST  no  time,  of  course,  in  telling  my  mother 
all  that  I  knew,  and  perhaps  should  have  told 
her  long  before,  and  we  saw  ourselves  at 
once  in  a  difficult  and  dangerous  position.  Some 
of  the  man's  money  —  if  he  had  any  —  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  us;  but  it  was  not  likely  tliat  our 
captain's  shipmates,  above  all  the  two  specimens 
seen  by  me.  Black  Dog  and  the  blind  beggar,  would 
be  inclined  to  give  up  their  booty  in  payment  of  the 
dead  man's  debts.  The  captain's  order  to  mount 
at  once  and  ride  for  Dr.  Livesey  would  have  left  my 
mother  alone  and  unprotected,  which  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Indeed,  it  seemed  impossible  for  either  of 
us  to  remain  much  longer  in  the  house:  the  fall  of 
coals  in  the  kitchen  grate,  the  very  ticking  of  the  clock, 
filled  us  with  alarms.  The  neighbourhood,  to  our 
ears,  seemed  haunted  by  approaching  footsteps;  and 
what  between  the  dead  body  of  the  captain  on  the 
parlour  floor,  and  the  thought  of  that  detestable  blind 
beggar  hovering  near  at  hand,  and  ready  to  return, 
there  were  moments  when,  as  the  saying  goes,  I 
jumped  in  my  skin  for  terror.  Something  must 
speedily  be  resolved  upon;   and  it  occurred  to  us  at 
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last  to  go  forth  together  and  seek  help  In  the  neiglv* 
bouring  hamlet.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Bare- 
headed as  we  were,  we  ran  out  at  once  in  the  gathering 
evening  and  the  frosty  fog. 

The  hamlet  lay  not  many  hundred  yards  away 
though  out  of  view,  on  the  other  side  of  the  next  cove; 
and  what  greatly  encouraged  me,  it  was  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  that  whence  the  blind  man  had  made 
his  appearance,  and  whither  he  had  presumably  re- 
turned. We  were  not  many  minutes  on  the  road, 
though  we  sometimes  stopped  to  lay  hold  of  each 
other  and  hearken.  But  there  was  no  unusual  sound — 
nothing  but  the  low  wash  of  the  ripple  and  the  croak- 
ing of  the  crows  in  the  wood. 

It  was  already  candle-light  when  we  reached  the 
hamlet,  and  I  shall  never  forget  how  much  I  was 
cheered  to  see  the  yellow  shine  in  doors  and 
windows;  but  that,  as  it  proved,  was  the  best  of  the 
help  we  were  likely  to  get  in  that  quarter.  For  — 
you  would  have  thought  men  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  themselves  —  no  soul  would  consent  to 
return  with  us  to  the  "Admiral  Benbow."  The 
more  we  told  of  our  troubles,  the  more  —  man, 
woman,  and  child  —  they  clung  to  the  shelter  of  their 
houses.  The  name  of  Captain  Flint,  though  it  was 
strange  to  me,  was  well  enough  known  to  some  there, 
and  carried  a  great  weight  of  terror.  Some  of  the  men 
who  had  been  to  field-work  on  the  far  side  of  the 
"  Admiral  Benbow "  remembered,  besides,  to  have 
seen  several  strangers  on  the  road,  and,  taking  them 
to  be  smugglers,  to  have  bolted  away;  and  one  at 
least  had  seen  a  little  lugger  in  what  we  called  Kitt's 
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Hole.  For  that  matter,  anyone  who  was  a  comrade 
of  the  captain's  was  enough  to  frighten  them  to  death. 
And  the  short  and  the  long  of  the  matter  was,  that 
while  we  could  get  several  who  were  willing  enough 
to  ride  to  Dr.  Livesey's,  which  lay  in  another  direc- 
tion, not  one  would  help  us  to  defend  the  inn. 

They  say  cowardice  is  infectious;  but  then  argu- 
ment is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  emboldener;  and 
so  when  each  had  said  his  say,  my  mother  made  them 
a  speech.  She  would  not,  she  declared,  lose  money 
that  belonged  to  her  fatherless  boy;  '*  if  none  of  the 
rest  of  you  dare,"  she  said,  "Jim  and  I  dare.  Back  we 
will  go,  the  way  we  came,  and  small  thanks  to  you 
big,  hulking,  chicken-hearted  men.  We'll  have  that 
chest  open,  if  we  die  for  it.  And  I'll  thank  you  for 
that  bag,  Mrs.  Crossley,  to  bring  back  our  lawful 
money  in." 

Of  course,  I  said  I  would  go  with  my  mother;  and 
of  course  they  all  cried  out  at  our  foolhardiness ;  but 
even  then  not  a  man  would  go  along  with  us.  All  they 
would  do  was  to  give  me  a  loaded  pistol,  lest  we  were 
attacked;  and  to  promise  to  have  horses  ready  saddled 
in  case  we  were  pursued  on  our  return;  while  one  lad 
was  to  ride  forward  to  the  doctor's  in  search  of  armed 
assistance. 

My  heart  was  beating  finely  when  we  two  set  forth 
in  the  cold  night  upon  this  dangerous  venture.  A  full 
moon  was  beginning  to  rise  and  peered  redly  through 
the  upper  edges  of  the  fog,  and  this  increased  our 
haste,  for  it  was  plain,  before  we  came  forth  again,  that 
all  would  be  as  bright  as  day,  and  our  departure  ex- 
posed to  the  eyes  of  any  watchers.    We  slipped  along 
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the  hedges,  noiseless  and  swift,  nor  did  we  see  or  hear 
anything  to  increase  our  terrrors,  till,  to  our  huge 
relief,  the  door  of  the  "  Admiral  Benbow  '*  had  closed 
behind  us. 

I  slipped  the  bolt  at  once,  and  we  stood  and  panted 
for  a  moment  in  the  dark,  alone  in  the  house  with  the 
dead  captain's  body.  Then  my  mother  got  a  candle 
in  the  bar,  and,  holding  each  other's  hands,  we  ad- 
vanced into  the  parlour.  He  lay  as  we  had  left  him, 
on  his  back,  with  his  eyes  open,  and  one  arm  stretched 
out. 

"  Draw  down  the  blind,  Jim,"  whispered  my 
mother;  "  they  might  come  and  watch  outside.  And 
now,"  said  she,  when  I  had  done  so,  "  we  have  to  get 
the  key  off  that;  and  who's  to  touch  it,  I  should  like 
to  know  I  "  and  she  gave  a  kind  of  sob  as  she  said  the 
words. 

I  went  down  on  my  knees  at  once.  On  the  floor 
close  to  his  hand  there  was  a  little  round  of  paper, 
blackened  on  the  one  side.  I  could  not  doubt  that 
this  was  the  black  spot;  and  taking  it  up,  I  found 
written  on  the  other  side,  in  a  very  good,  clear  hand, 
this  short  message :   "  You  have  till  ten  to-night." 

"  He  had  till  ten,  mother,"  said  I ;  and  just  as  I 
said  it,  our  old  clock  began  striking.  This  sudden 
noise  startled  us  shockingly;  but  the  news  was  good, 
for  it  was  only  six. 

"  Now,  Jim,"  she  said,  "  that  key." 

I  felt  in  his  pockets,  one  after  another.  A  few 
small  coins,  a  thimble,  and  some  thread  and  big 
needles,  a  piece  of  pigtail  tobacco  bitten  away  at  the 
end,  his  gully  with  the  crocked  handle,  a  pocket  com- 
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pass,  and  a  tinder  box,  were  all  that  they  contained, 
I  began  to  despair. 

"  Perhaps  it*s  round  his  neck,"  suggested  my 
mother. 

Overcoming  a  strong  repugnance,  I  tore  open  his 
shirt  at  the  neck,  and  there,  sure  enough,  hanging  to 
a  bit  of  tarry  string,  which  I  cut  with  his  own  gully, 
we  found  the  key.  At  this  triumph  we  were  filled 
with  hope,  and  hurried  up-stairs,  without  delay,  to  the 
little  room  where  he  had  slept  so  long,  and  where  his 
box  had  stood  since  the  day  of  his  arrival. 

It  was  like  any  other  seaman's  chest  on  the  outside, 
the  initial  **  B."  burned  on  the  top  of  it  with  a  hot 
iron,  and  the  comers  somewhat  smashed  and  broken 
as  by  long,  rough  usage. 

"  Give  me  the  key,*'  said  my  mother;  and  though 
the  lock  was  very  stiff,  she  had  turned  it  and  thrown 
back  the  lid  in  a  twinkling. 

A  strong  smell  of  tobacco  and  tar  rose  from  the 
interior,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the  top  except 
a  suit  of  very  good  clothes,  carefully  brushed  and 
folded.  They  had  never  been  worn,  my  mother  said. 
Under  that,  the  miscellany  began  —  a  quadrant,  a  tin 
canikin,  several  sticks  of  tobacco,  two  brace  of  very 
handsome  pistols,  a  piece  of  bar  silver,  an  old  Span- 
ish watch  and  some  other  trinkets  of  little  value  and 
mostly  of  foreign  make,  a  pair  of  compasses  mounted 
with  brass,  and  five  or  six  curious  West  Indian  shells. 
It  has  often  set  me  thinking  since  that  he  should  have 
carried  about  these  shells  with  him  in  his  wandering, 
guilty,  and  hunted  life. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  found  nothing  of  any  value 
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but  the  silver  and  the  trinkets,  and  neither  of  these 
were  in  our  way.  Underneath  there  was  an  old  boat- 
cloak,  whitened  with  sea-salt  on  many  a  harbour-bar. 
My  mother  pulled  it  up  with  impatience,  and  there 
lay  before  us,  the  last  things  in  the  chest,  a  bundle 
tied  up  in  oilcloth,  and  looking  like  papers,  and  a 
canvas  bag,  that  gave  forth,  at  a  touch,  the  jingle  of 
gold. 

"  rU  show  these  rogues  that  I'm  an  honest  woman,'* 
said  my  mother.  "  I'll  have  my  dues,  and  not  a  far- 
thing over.  Hold  Mrs.  Crossley's  bag."  And  she  be- 
gan to  count  over  the  amount  of  the  captain's  score 
from  the  sailor's  bag  into  the  one  that  I  was  holding. 

It  was  a  long,  difficult  business,  for  the  coins  were  of 
all  countries  and  sizes  —  doubloons,  and  louis-d'ors, 
and  guineas,  and  pieces  of  eight,  and  I  know  not  what 
besides,  all  shaken  together  at  random.  The  guineas, 
too,  were  about  the  scarcest,  and  it  was  with  these  only 
that  my  mother  knew  how  to  make  her  count. 

When  we  were  about  half  way  through,  I  suddenly 
put  my  hand  upon  her  arm;  for  I  had  heard  in  the 
silent,  frosty  air,  a  sound  that  brought  my  heart  into 
my  mouth  —  the  tap-tapping  of  the  blind  man's  stick 
upon  the  frozen  road.  It  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
while  we  sat  holding  our  breath.  Then  it  struck  sharp 
on  the  inn  door,  and  then  we  could  hear  the  handle 
being  turned,  and  the  bolt  rattling  as  the  wretched 
being  tried  to  enter;  and  then  there  was  a  long  time 
of  silence  both  within  and  without.  At  last  the  tapping 
re-commenced,  and,  to  our  indescribable  joy  and 
gratitude,  died  slowly  away  again  until  it  ceased  to  be 
heard.  ' 
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**  Mother,"  said  I,  "  take  the  whole  and  let's  be 
going; "  for  I  was  sure  the  bolted  door  must  have 
seemed  suspicious,  and  would  bring  the  whole  hornet's 
nest  about  our  ears;  though  how  thankful  I  was  that  I 
had  bolted  it,  none  could  tell  who  had  never  met  that 
terrible  bUnd  man. 

But  my  mother,  frightened  as  she  was,  would  not 
consent  to  take  a  fraction  more  than  was  due  to  her, 
and  was  obstinately  unwilling  to  be  content  with  less. 

It  was  not  yet  seven,  she  said,  by  a  long  way;  she 
knew  her  rights  and  she  would  have  them;  and  she 
was  still  arguing  with  me,  when  a  little  low  whistle 
sounded  a  good  way  off  upon  the  hill.  That  was 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  both  of  us. 

"  rU  take  what  I  have,"  she  said,  jumping  to  her 
feet. 

*  And  rU  take  this  to  square  the  count,"  said  I, 
picking  up  the  oilskin  packet. 

Next  moment  we  were  both  groping  down-stairs, 
leaving  the  candle  by  the  empty  chest;  and  the  next 
we  had  opened  the  door  and  were  in  full  retreat.  We 
had  not  started  a  moment  too  soon.  The  fog  was 
rapidly  dispersing;  already  the  moon  shone  quite 
clear  on  the  high  ground  on  either  side;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  exact  bottom  of  the  dell  and  round  the 
tavern  door  that  a  thin  veil  still  hung  unbroken  to 
conceal  the  first  steps  of  our  escape.  Far  less  than 
half-way  to  the  hamlet,  very  little  beyond  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  we  must  come  forth  into  the  moonlight. 
Nor  was  this  all;  for  the  sound  of  several  footsteps 
running  came  alr-eady  to  our  ears,  and  as  we  looked 
back  in  their  direction,  a  light  tossing  to  and  fro  and 
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still  rapidly  advancing,  showed  that  one  of  the  new« 
comers  carried  a  lantern. 

"  My  dear,"  said  my  mother  suddenly,  **  take  the 
money  and  run  on.    I  am  going  to  faint." 

This  was  certainly  the  end  for  both  of  us,  I  thought. 
How  I  cursed  the  cowardice  of  the  neighbours;  how 
I  blamed  my  poor  mother  for  her  honesty  and  her 
greed,  for  her  past  foolhardiness  and  present  weak- 
ness !  We  were  just  at  the  little  bridge,  by  good  for- 
tune; and  I  helped  her,  tottering  as  she  was,  to  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  where,  sure  enough,  she  gave  a 
sigh  and  fell  on  my  shoulder.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
found  the  strength  to  do  It  at  all,  and  I  am  afraid  k 
was  roughly  done;  but  I  managed  to  drag  her  down 
the  bank  and  a  little  way  under  the  arch.  Farther 
I  could  not  move  her,  for  the  bridge  was  too  low  to 
let  me  do  more  than  crawl  below  it.  So  there  we  had 
to  stay -^  my  mother  almost  entirely  exposed,  and 
both  of  us  within  earshot  of  the  Inn. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   LAST  OF  THE    BLIND  MAN 

MY  curiosity,  in  a  sense,  was  stronger  than  my 
fear;  for  I  could  not  remain  where  I  was, 
but  crept  back  to  the  bank  again,  whence, 
sheltering  my  head  behind  a  bush  of  broom,  I 
might  command  the  road  before  our  door.  I  was 
scarcely  in  position  ere  my  enemies  began  to  arrive, 
seven  or  eight  of  them,  running  hard,  their  feet  beat- 
ing out  of  time  along  the  road,  and  the  man  with  the 
lantern  some  paces  in  front.  Three  men  ran  to- 
gether, hand  in  hand;  and  I  made  out,  even  through 
the  mist,  that  the  middle  man  of  this  trio  was  the 
blind  beggar.  The  next  moment  his  voice  showed 
me  that  I  was  right. 

Down  with  the  door !  "  he  cried. 

Ay,  ay,  sir !  "  answered  two  or  three ;  and  a  rush 
was  made  upon  the  "  Admiral  Benbow,"  the  lantern- 
bearer  following;  and  then  I  could  see  them  pause, 
and  hear  speeches  passed  in  a  lower  key,  as  if  they 
were  surprised  to  find  the  door  open.  But  the  pause 
was  brief,  for  the  blind  man  again  issued  his  com- 
mands. His  voice  sounded  louder  and  higher,  as  if 
he  were  afire  with  eagerness  and  rage. 
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"  In,  in,  in !  "  he  shouted,  and  cursed  them  for  theif 
delay. 

Four  or  five  of  them  obeyed  at  once,  two  remaining 
on  the  road  with  the  formidable  beggar.  There  was  a 
pause,  then  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  then  a  voice  shout- 
ing from  the  house :  — 

"  Bill's  dead !  " 

But  the  blind  man  swore  at  them  again  for  their 
delay. 

"  Search  him,  some  of  you  shirking  lubbers,  and  the 
rest  of  you  aloft  and  get  the  chest,"  he  cried. 

I  could  hear  their  feet  rattling  up  our  old  stairs,  so 
that  the  house  must  have  shook  with  it.  Promptly 
afterwards,  fresh  sounds  of  astonishment  arose;  the 
window  of  the  captain's  room  was  thrown  open  with  a 
slam  and  a  jingle  of  broken  glass;  and  a  man  leaned 
out  into  the  moonlight,  head  and  shoulders,  and  ad- 
dressed the  blind  beggar  on  the  road  below  him. 

**  Pew,"  he  cried,  "  they've  been  before  us.  Some* 
one^s  turned  the  chest  out  alow  and  aloft.'* 

*'  Is  it  there  ?  "  roared  Pew. 

**  The  money's  there." 

The  blind  man  cursed  the  money. 
Flint's  fist,  I  mean,"  he  cried. 
We  don't  see  it  here  nohow,"  returned  the  man. 
Here,  you  below  there,  is  it  on  Bill  ? "  cried  the 
blind  man  again. 

At  that,  another  fellow,  probably  him  who  had  re- 
mained below  to  search  the  captain's  body,  came  to  the 
door  of  the  inn.  "  Bill's  been  overhauled  a'ready," 
said  he,  "  nothin'  left." 

**  It's  these  people  of  the  inn  —  it's  that  boy.    I  wish 
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I  had  put  his  eyes  out !  "  cried  the  blind  man,  Pew. 
**  They  were  here  no  time  ago  —  they  had  the  door 
bolted  when  I  tried  it.     Scatter,  lads,  and  find  'em." 

"  Sure  enough,  they  left  their  glim  here,'*  said  the 
fellow  from  the  window. 

"  Scatter  and  find  'em !  Rout  the  house  out !  ** 
reiterated  Pew,  striking  with  his  stick  upon  the  road. 

Then  there  followed  a  great  to-do  through  all  our 
old  inn,  heavy  feet  pounding  to  and  fro,  furniture 
thrown  over,  doors  kicked  in,  until  the  very  rocks  re- 
echoed, and  the  men  came  out,  one  after  another, 
on  the  road,  and  declared  that  we  were  nowhere  to  be 
found.  And  just  then  the  same  whistle  that  had 
alarmed  my  mother  and  myself  over  the  dead  cap- 
tain's money  was  once  more  clearly  audible  through 
the  night,  but  this  time  twice  repeated.  I  had  thought 
it  to  be  the  blind  man's  trumpet,  so  to  speak,  sum- 
moning his  crew  to  the  assault;  but  I  now  found  that 
it  was  a  signal  from  the  hillside  towards  the  hamlet, 
and,  from  its  effect  upon  the  buccaneers,  a  signal  to 
warn  them  of  approaching  danger. 

"  There's  Dirk  again,"  said  one.  "  Twice !  We'R 
have  to  budge,  mates." 

"  Budge,  you  skulk !  "  cried  Pew.  "  Dirk  was  a 
fool  and  a  coward  from  the  first  —  you  wouldn't 
mind  him.  They  must  be  close  by;  they  can't  be 
far;  you  have  your  hands  on  it.  Scatter  and  look 
for  them,  dogs  I  Oh,  shiver  my  soul,"  he  cried,  "  if 
I  had  eyes !  " 

This  appeal  seemed  to  produce  some  effect,  for  two 
of  the  fellows  began  to  look  here  and  there  among  the 
lumber,  but  half-heartedly,  I  thought,  and  with  half 
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an  eye  to  their  own  danger  all  the  time,  while  the  rest 
stood  irresolute  on  the  road. 

"  You  have  your  hands  on  thousands,  you  fools,  and 
you  hang  a  leg !  You'd  be  as  rich  as  kings  if  you 
could  find  it,  and  you  know  it's  here,  and  you  stand 
there  malingering.  There  wasn't  one  of  you  dared 
face  Bill,  and  I  did  it  —  a  blind  man!  And  I'm  to 
lose  my  chance  for  you!  I'm  to  be  a  poor,  crawling 
beggar,  sponging  for  rum,  when  I  might  be  rolling  in 
a  coach  I  If  you  had  the  pluck  of  a  weevil  in  a  biscuit 
you  would  catch  them  still." 

"  Hang  k.  Pew,  we've  got  the  doubloons  1  "  grum- 
bled one. 

"  They  might  have  hid  the  blessed  thing,"  said 
another.  "  Take  the  Georges,  Pew,  and  don't  stand 
here  squialling." 

Squalling  was  the  word  for  it.  Pew's  anger  rose  so 
high  at  these  objections;  till  at  last,  his  passion 
completely  taking  the  upper  hand,  he  struck  at  them 
right  and  left  in  his  blindness,  and  his  stick  sounded 
heavily  on  more  than  one. 

These,  in  their  turn,  cursed  back  at  the  blind  mis- 
creant, threatened  him  in  horrid  terms,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  catch  the  stick  and  wrest  it  from  his  grasp. 

This  quarrel  was  the  saving  of  us;  for  while  it  was 
still  raging,  another  sound  came  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  on  the  side  of  the  hamlet  —  the  tramp  of  horses 
galloping.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a  pistol-shot, 
flash  and  report,  came  from  the  hedge  side.  And 
that  was  plainly  the  last  signal  of  danger;  for  the 
buccaneers  turned  at  once  and  ran,  separating  in 
every  direction,  one  seaward  along  the  cove,  one  slant 
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across  the  hill»  and  so  on,  so  that  in  half  a  minute 
not  a  sign  of  them  remained  but  Pew.  Him  they  had 
deserted,  whether  in  sheer  panic  or  out  of  revenge 
for  his  ill  words  and  blows,  I  know  not;  but  there  he 
remained  behind,  tapping  up  and  down  the  road  in 
a  frenzy,  and  groping  and  calling  for  his  comrades. 
Finally  he  took  the  wrong  turn,  and  ran  a  few  steps 
past  me,  towards  the  hamlet,  ciying : 

"  Johnny,  Black  Dog,  Dirk,"  and  other  names, 
"  you  won't  leave  old  Pew,  mates  —  not  old 
Pew ! " 

Just  then  the  noise  of  horses  topped  the  rise,  and 
four  or  five  riders  came  in  sight  in  the  moonlight,  and 
swept  at  full  gallop  down  the  slope. 

At  this  Pew  saw  his  error,  turned  with  a  scream, 
and  ran  straight  for  the  ditch,  into  which  he  rolled. 
But  he  was  on  his  feet  again  in  a  second,  and  made 
another  dash,  now  utterly  bewildered,  right  under  the 
nearest  of  the  coming  horses. 

The  rider  tried  to  save  him,  but  in  vain.  Down 
went  Pew  with  a  cry  that  rang  high  into  the  night; 
and  the  four  hoofs  trampled  and  spumed  him  and 
passed  by.  He  fell  on  his  side,  then  gently  collapsed 
upon  his  face,  and  moved  no  more. 

I  leaped  to  my  feet  and  hailed  the  riders.  They 
were  pulling  up,  at  any  rate,  horrified  at  the  accident; 
and  I  soon  saw  what  they  were.  One,  tailing  out  be- 
hind the  rest,  was  a  lad  that  had  gone  from  the  ham- 
let to  Dr.  Livesey's ;  the  rest  were  revenue  officers, 
whom  he  had  met  by  the  way,  and  with  whom  he  had 
had  the  intelligence  to  return  at  once.  Some  news 
of  the  lugger  in  Kitt's  Hole  had  found  its  way  to 
3D 
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Supervisor  Dance,  and  set  him  forth  that  night  in  our 
direction,  and  to  that  circumstance  my  mother  and  I 
owed  our  preservation  from  death. 

Pew  was  dead,  stone  dead.  As  for  my  mother, 
when  we  carried  her  up  to  the  hamlet,  a  little  cold 
water  and  salts  and  that  soon  brought  her  bad 
again,  and  she  was  none  the  worse  for  her  terror, 
though  she  still  continued  to  deplore  the  balance  dS. 
the  money.  In  the  meantime  the  supervisor  rode  on^, 
as  fast  as  he  could,  to  Kitt's  Hole;  but  his  men  ha^ 
to  dismount  and  grope  down  the  dingle,  leading,  and 
sometimes  supporting,  their  horses,  and  in  continual 
fear  of  ambushes;  so  it  was  no  great  matter  for 
surprise  that  when  they  got  down  to  the  Hole  the 
lugger  was  already  under  way,  though  still  close  in. 
He  hailed  her.  A  voice  replied,  telling  him  to  keep 
out  of  the  moonlight,  or  he  would  get  some  lead  in 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bullet  whistled  close  by 
his  arm.  Soon  after,  the  lugger  doubled  the  point 
and  disappeared.  Mr.  Dance  stood  there,  as  he  said, 
"  like  a  fish  out  of  water,**  and  all  he  could  do  was  to 

despatch  a  man  to  B to  warn  the  cutter,  "  And 

that,"  said  he,  "  is  just  about  as  good  as  nothing. 
They've  got  off  clean,  and  there*s  an  end.  Only, 
he  added,  "  I'm  glad  I  trod  on  Master  Pew's  corns; 
for  by  this  time  he  had  heard  my  stoiy. 
,.  I  went  back  with  him  to  the  "Admiral  Benbow," 
and  you  cannot  imagine  a  house  in  such  a  state  of 
smash;  the  very  clock  had  been  thrown  down  by  these 
fellows  in  their  furious  hunt  after  my  mother  and  my- 
self; and  though  nothing  had  actually  been  taken 
away  except  the  captain's  money-bag  and  a  little 
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silver  from  the  till,  I  could  see  at  once  that  we  were 
ruined.    Mr.  Dance  could  make  nothing  of  the  scene. 

"  They  got  the  money,  you  say  ?  Well,  then^ 
Hawkins,  what  in  fortune  were  they  after?  More 
money,  I  suppose  ?  '* 

"  No,  sir;  not  money,  I  think,"  replied  I.  "  In 
fact,  sir,  I  believe  I  have  the  thing  in  my  breast- 
pocket; and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  should  like  to  get 
it  put  in  safety." 

"  To  be  sure,  boy;  quite  right,"  said  he.  "  FH 
take  it,  if  you  like." 

"  I   thought  perhaps,  Dr.  Livesey "  I  began. 

Perfectly  right,"  he  interrupted,  very  cheerily, 

perfectly  right  —  a  gentleman  and  a  magistrate. 
And,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  might  as  well  ride 
round  there  myself  and  report  to  him  or  squire. 
Master  Pew's  dead,  when  all's  done;  not  that  I  regret 
it,  but  he's  dead,  you  see,  and  people  will  make  it 
out  against  an  officer  of  his  Majesty's  revenue,  if 
make  it  out  they  can.  Now,  I'll  tell  you,  Hawkins: 
if  you  like,  I'll  take  you  along." 

I  thanked  him  heartily  for  the  offer,  and  we  walked 
back  to  the  hamlet  where  the  horses  were.  By  the 
time  I  had  told  my  mother  of  my  purpose  they  were 
all  in  the  saddle. 

"  Dogger,"  said  Mr.  Dan^e,  "  you  have  a  good 
horse;  take  up  this  lad  behind  you." 

As  soon  as  I  was  mounted,  holding  on  to  Dogger's 
belt,  the  supervisor  gave  the  word,  and  the  party 
struck  out  at  a  bouncing  trot  on  the  road  to  Dr« 
Livesey's  house. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE   captain's   PAPERS 


WE  rode  hard  all  the  way,  till  we  drew  up  be- 
fore Dr.  Livcscy's  door.  The  house  was 
all  dark  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Dance  told  me  to  jump  down  and  knock, 
and  Dogger  gave  me  a  stirrup  to  descend  by. 
The  door  was  opened  almost  at  once  by  the 
maid. 

"  Is  Dr.  Livesey  in  ?  *'  I  asked. 

No,  she  said;  he  had  come  home  in  the  afternoon, 
but  had  gone  up  to  the  Hall  to  dine  and  pass  the 
evening  with  the  squire. 

"  So  there  we  go,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Dance. 

This  time,  as  the  distance  was  short,  I  did  not 
mount,  but  ran  with  Dogger's  stirrup-leather  to  the 
lodge  gates,  and  up  the  long,  leafless,  moonlit  avenue 
to  where  the  white  line  of  the  Hall  buildings  looked 
on  either  hand  on  great  old  gardens.  Here  Mr. 
Dance  dismounted,  and,  taking  me  along  with  him, 
was  admitted  at  a  word  into  the  house. 

The  servant  led  us  down  a  matted  passage,  and 
showed  us  at  the  end  Into  a  great  library,  all  lined 
with   bookcases  and  busts   upon  the  top  of  them, 
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where  the  squire  and  Dr.  LIvesey  sat,  pipe  in  hand, 
on  either  side  of  a  bright  fire. 

I  had  never  seen  the  squire  so  near  at  hand.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  over  six  feet  high,  and  broad  in  pro* 
portion,  and  he  had  a  bluffy  rough-and-ready  face,  all 
roughened  and  reddened  and  lined  in  his  long  travels. 
His  eyebrows  were  very  black,  and  moved  readily, 
and  this  gave  him  a  look  of  some  temper,  not  bad, 
you  would  say,  but  quick  and  high. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Dance,"  says  he,  very  stately  and 
condescending. 

"  Good-evening,  Dance,"  says  the  doctor,  with  a 
nod.  "  And  good-evening  to  you,  friend  Jim.  What 
good  wind  brings  you  here  ?  " 

The  supervisor  stood  up  straight  and  stiff,  and  told 
his  story  like  a  lesson;  and  you  should  have  seen  how 
the  two  gentlemen  leaned  forward  and  looked  at  each 
other,  and  forgot  to  smoke  in  their  surprise  and  in« 
terest.  When  they  heard  how  my  mother  went  back 
to  the  inn,  Dr.  Livesey  fairly  slapped  his  thigh, 
and  the  squire  cried  "  Bravo ! "  and  broke  his  long 
pipe  against  the  grate.  Long  before  it  was  done, 
Mr.  Trelawney  (that,  you  will  remember,  was  the 
squire's  name)  had  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  was  strid- 
ing about  the  room,  and  the  doctor,  as  if  to  hear  the 
better,  had  taken  off  his  powdered  wig,  and  sat  there, 
looking  very  strange  indeed  with  his  own  close* 
cropped,  black  poll. 

At  last  Mr.  Dance  finished  the  story. 

"  Mr.  Dance,"  said  the  squire,  "  you  are  a  very 
noble  fellow.  And  as  for  riding  down  that  black, 
atrocious  miscreant,  I  regard  it  as  an  act  of  virtue. 
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sir,  like  stamping  on  a  cockroach.  This  lad  Hawkins 
is  a  trump,  I  perceive.  Hawkins,  will  you  ring  that 
bell  ?    Mr.  Dance  must  have  some  ale." 

"  And  so,  Jim,'*  said  the  doctor,  "  you  have  the 
thing  that  they  were  after,  have  you  ?  "  ^ 

'*  Here  it  is,  sir/'  said  I,  and  gave  him  the  oilskin 
packet. 

The  doctor  looked  it  all  over,  as  if  his  fingers  were 
itching  to  open  it;  but,  instead  of  doing  that,  he  put 
it  quietly  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 

"  Squire,"  said  he,  "when  Dance  has  had  his  ale 
he  must,  of  course,  be  off  on  his  Majesty's  service; 
but  I  mean  to  keep  Jim  Hawkins  here  to  sleep  at  my 
house,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  propose  we 
should  have  up  the  cold  pie,  and  let  him  sup." 

"As  you  will,  Livesey,"  said  the  squire;  "  Haw 
kins  has  earned  better  than  cold  pie." 

So  a  big  pigeon  pie  was  brought  in  and  put  on  a 
side-table,  and  I  made  a  hearty  supper,  for  I  was  as 
hungry  as  a  hawk,  while  Mr.  Dance  was  further  com- 
plimented, and  at  last  dismissed. 

And  now,  squire,"  said  the  doctor. 
And  now,  Livesey,"  said  the  squire,  in  the  same 
breath. 

"  One  at  a  time,  one  at  a  time,"  laughed  Dr. 
Livesey.   **  You  have  heard  of  this  Flint,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Heard  of  him !  "  cried  the  squire.  "  Heard  of 
him, you  say!  He  was  the  bloodthirstiest buccaneer 
that  sailed.  Blackbeard  was  a  child  to  Flint.  The 
Spaniards  were  so  prodigiously  afraid  of  him,  that, 
I  tell  you,  sir,  I  was  sometimes  proud  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman.    I've  seen  his  top-sails  with  these  eyes,  ofi 
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Trinidad,  and  the  cowardly  son  of  a  rum-puncheon 
that  I  sailed  with  put  back  —  put  back^  sir,  into  Port 
of  Spain." 

"  Well,  I've  heard  of  him  myself,  in  England," 
said  the  doctor.    **  But  the  point  is,  had  he  money  ?  * 

"  Money !  "  cried  the  squire.  "  Have  you  heard  the 
story?  What  were  these  villains  after  but  money? 
What  do  they  care  for  but  money  ?  For  what  would 
they  risk  their  rascal  carcases  but  money  ?  " 

**  That  we  shall  soon  know,"  replied  the  doctor. 
**  But  you  are  so  confoundedly  hot-headed  and  ex- 
clamatory that  I  cannot  get  a  word  in.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  this :  Supposing  that  I  have  here  in 
my  pocket  some  clue  to  where  Flint  buried  his  treas- 
ure, will  that  treasure  amount  to  much  ?  " 

"  Amount,  sir !  "  cried  the  squire.  "  It  will  amount 
to  this :  if  we  have  the  clue  you  talk  about,  I  fit  out 
a  ship  in  Bristol  dock,  and  take  you  and  Hawkins 
here  along,  and  I'll  bar**,  that  treasure  if  I  search  a 
year.** 

"  Very  well,**  said  the  doctor.  **  Now,  then,  if 
Jim  is  agreeable, we'll  open  the  packet;**  and  he  laid 
it  before  him  on  the  table. 

The  bundle  was  sewn  together,  and  the  dcctor  had 
to  get  out  his  instrument-case,  and  cut  the  stitches 
with  his  medical  scissors.  It  contained  two  things  — 
a  book  and  a  sealed  paper. 

"  First  of  all  we'll  try  the  book,**  observed  the 
doctor. 

The  squire  and  I  were  both  peering  over  his  shoul- 
der as  he  opened  it,  for  Dr.  Livesey  had  kindly 
motioned  me  to  come   round   from  the   side-tablci 
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where  I  had  been  eating,  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  the 
search.  On  the  first  page  there  were  only  some 
scraps  of  writing,  such  as  a  man  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand  might  make  for  idleness  or  practice.  One  was 
the  same  as  the  tattoo  mark, "  Billy  Bones  his  fancy;  '* 
then  there  was  "  Mr.  W.  Bones,  mate."  "  No  more 
rum.**  "Off  Palm  Key  he  got  itt; "  and  some  other 
snatches,  mostly  single  words  and  unintelligible.  I 
could  not  help  wondering  who  it  was  that  had  "  got 
itt/*  and  what  "  itt  "  was  that  he  got.  A  knife  in  his 
back  as  like  as  not. 

"  Not  much  instruction  there,"  said  Dr.  Livesey, 
as  he  passed  on. 

The  next  ten  or  twelve  pages  were  filled  with  a 
curious  series  of  entries*  There  was  a  date  at  one  end 
of  the  line  and  at  the  other  a  sum  of  money,  as  in 
common  account-books;  but  instead  of  explanatory 
writing,  oqly  a  varying  number  of  crosses  between  the 
two.  On  the  I2th  of  June,  1745,  for  instance,  a  sum 
of  seventy  pounds  had  plainly  become  due  to  some- 
one, and  there  was  nothing  but  six  crosses  to  explain 
the  cause.  In  a  few  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  name  of  a 
place  would  be  added,  as  "  Offe  Caraccas;  "  or  a 
mere  entry  of  latitude  and  longitude,  as  "  62®  17'  20'', 
19°   2'   40^" 

The  record  lasted  over  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
amount  of  the  separate  entries  growing  larger  as  time 
went  on,  and  at  the  end  a  grand  total  had  been  made 
out  after  five  or  six  wrong  additions,  and  these  words 
appended,  "  Bones,  his  pile." 

"  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  this/*  said  Dc 
Livesey. 
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"  The  thing  is  as  clear  as  noonday,"  cried  the 
squire,  "  This  is  the  black-hearted  hound's  account* 
book.  These  crosses  stand  for  the  names  of  ships  or 
towns  that  they  sank  or  plundered.  The  sums  are 
the  scoundrel's  share,  and  where  he  feared  an  am- 
biguity you  see  he  added  something  clearer.  '  OiFe 
Caraccas/  now;  you  see,  here  was  some  unhappy  ves- 
^'el  boarded  off  that  coast.  God  help  the  poor  souh 
that  manned  her  —  coral  long  ago." 

"  Right !  "  said  the  doctor.  "  See  what  it  is  to  be  a 
traveller.  Right!  And  the  amounts  increase,  you 
see,  as  he  rose  in  rank." 

There  was  little  else  in  the  volume  but  a  few  bear« 
ings  of  places  noted  in  the  blank  leaves  towards  the 
end,  and  a  table  for  reducing  French,  English,  and 
Spanish  moneys  to  a  common  value. 

**  Thrifty  man !  "  cried  the  doctor.  **  He  wasn't 
the  one  to  be  cheated." 

"  And  now,"  said  the  squire,  "  for  the  other." 

The  paper  had  been  sealed  in  several  places  with  a 
thimble  by  way  of  seal;  the  very  thimble,  perhaps, 
that  I  had  found  in  the  captain's  pocket.  The  doctor 
opened  the  seals  with  great  care,  and  there  fell  out  the 
map  of  an  island,  with  latitude  and  longitude,  sound- 
ings, names  of  hills,  and  bays  and  inlets,  and  every 
particular  that  would  be  needed  to  bring  a  ship  to  a 
safe  anchorage  upon  its  shores.  It  was  about  nine 
miles  long  and  five  across,  shaped,  you  might  say, 
like  a  fat  dragon  standing  up,  and  had  two  fine  land- 
locked harbours,  and  a  hill  in  the  centre  part  marked 
**  The  Spy-glass."  There  were  several  additions  of 
a  later  date;   but,  above  all,  three  crosses  of  red  ink 
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• — two  on  the  north  part  of  the  island,  one  in  the  south- 
west,  and,  beside  this  last,  in  the  same  red  ink,  and 
in  a  small,  neat  hand,  veiy  different  from  the  captain's 
tottery  characters,  these  words :  —  "  Bulk  of  treasure 
here/* 

Over  on  the  back  the  same  hand  had  written  this 
further  information: 

**  Tall  tree,  Spy-glass  shoulder,  bearing  a  point  to 
the  N.  of  N.  N.  E, 

Skeleton  Island  £.  S.  £•  and  by  £• 
Ten  feet. 

"  The  bar  silver  is  in  the  north  cache;  you  can  find 
it  by  the  trend  of  the  east  hummock,  ten  fathoms 
south  of  the  black  crag  with  the  face  on  it. 

*'  The  arms  are  easy  found,  in  the  sand  hill,  N. 
point  of  north  inlet  cape,  bearing  £•  and  a  quarter  N. 


u  P  " 


That  was  all;  but  brief  as  it  was,  and,  to  me,  in- 
comprehensible, it  filled  the  squire  and  Dr.  Livesey 
with  delight. 

**  Livesey,'*  said  the  squire,  "  you  will  give  up  this 
wretched  practice  at  once.  To-morrow  I  start  for 
Bristol.  In  three  weeks*  time  —  three  weeks !  —  two 
weeks  —  ten  days  —  we'll  have  the  best  ship,  sir,  and 
the  choicest  crew  in  England.  Hawkins  shall  come 
as  cabin-boy.  You'll  make  a  famous  cabin-boy,  Haw- 
kins. You,  Livesey,  are  ship's  doctor;  I  am  admiral. 
We'll  take  Redruth,  Joyce,  and  Hunter.  We'll  have 
favourable  winds,  a  quick  passage,  and  not  the  least 
difiiculr|r  in  finding  the  spot,  and  money  to  eat  •— 
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to  roll  in  —  to  play  duck  and  drake  with  ever 
after." 

"  Trelawney,"  said  the  doctor,  "  FlI  go  with  you; 
and,  rU  go  bail  for  it,  so  will  Jim,  and  be  a  credit  to 
the  undertaking.  There's  only  one  man  I'm  afraid 
of." 

**  And  who's  that  ?  "  cried  the  squire.  "  Name  the 
dog,  sir ! " 

"  You,"  replied  the  doctor;  "  for  you  cannot  hold 
your  tongue.  We  are  not  the  only  men  who  know  of 
this  paper.  These  fellows  who  attacked  the  inn  to- 
night —  bold,  desperate  blades,  for  sure  —  and  the 
rest  who  stayed  aboard  that  lugger,  and  more,  I  da^e 
say,  not  far  off,  are,  one  and  all,  through  thick  and 
thin,  bound  that  they'll  get  that  money.  We  must 
none  of  us  go  alone  till  we  get  to  sea.  Jim  and  I  shall 
stick  together  in  the  meanwhile;  you'll  take  Joyce 
and  Hunter  when  you  ride  to  Bristol,  and,  from  first 
to  last,  not  one  of  us  must  breathe  a  word  of  what 
we've  found." 

"  Livesey,"  returned  the  squire,  "  you  are  always  in 
the  right  of  it.    I'll  be  as  silent  as  the  grave.** 
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IT  was  longer  than  the  squire  imagined  ere  we 
were  ready  for  the  sea,  and  none  of  our  first 
plans  —  not  even  Dr.  Livesey's  of  keeping 
me  beside  him  —  could  be  carried  out  as  we  in- 
tended. The  doctor  had  to  go  to  London  for  a  physi- 
cian to  take  charge  of  his  practice;  the  squire  was 
hard  at  work  at  Bristol;  and  I  lived  on  at  the  Hall 
under  the  charge  of  old  Redruth,  the  gamekeeper, 
almost  a  prisoner,  but  full  of  sea-dreams  and  the 
most  charming  anticipations  of  strange  islands  and 
adventures^  I  brooded  by  the  hour  together  over  the 
map,  all  the  details  of  which  I  well  remembered. 
Sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  I  ap- 
proached that  island  in  my  fancy,  from  every  possible 
direction;  I  explored  every  acre  of  its  surface;  I 
climbed  a  thousand  times  to  that  tall  hill  they  call  the 
Spy-glafss,  and  from  the  top  enjoyed  the  most  won- 
derful and  changing  prospects.  Sometimes  the  isle 
was  thick  with  savages,  with  whom  we  fought;  some- 
times full  of  dangerous  animals  that  hunted  us;  but 
in  all  my  fancies  nothing  occurred  to  me  so  strange 
and  tragic  as  our  actual  adventures. 

So  the  weeks  passed  on,  till  one  fine  day  there  came 
a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Livesey,  with  this  addition^ 
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**To  be  opened,  in  the  case  of  his  absence,  by  Tom 
Redruth,  or  young  Hawkins."    Obeying  this  order, 
we  found,  or  rather,  I  found  —  for  the  gamekeeper 
was  a  poor  hand  at  reading  anything  but  print  —  the 
following  important  news :  — 


Old  Anchor  Inn,  Bristol,  March  i,  17 — . 
Dear  Livesey,  —  As  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  at  the  Hall,  or  still  in  London,  I  send  this  in 
double  to  both  places. 

**  The  ship  is  bought  and  fitted.  She  lies  at  anchor, 
ready  for  sea.  You  never  imagined  a  sweeter  schooner, 
—  a  child  might  sail  her  —  two  hundred  tons;  name, 
Hispaniola. 

"  I  got  her  through  my  old  friend,  Blandly,  who 
has  proved  himself  throughout  the  most  surprising 
trump.  The  admirable  fellow  literally  slaved  in  my 
interest,  and  so,  I  may  say,  did  everyone  in  Bristol, 
as  soon  as  they  got  wind  of  the  port  we  sailed  for  — 
treasure,  I  mean." 

"  Redruth,"  said  I,  interrupting  the  letter,  "  Dr. 
Livesey  will  not  like  that.  The  squire  has  been  talk- 
ing, after  all." 

"  Well,  who's  a  better  right  ?  "  gi^owled  the  game- 
keeper. "  A  pretty  rum  go  if  squir^  ain't  to  talk  for 
Dr.  Livesey,  I  should  think." 

At  that  I  gave  up  all  attempt  aC  commentary,  anA 
read  straight  on:  — 

"  Blandly  himself  found  the  Aispaniola^  and  by 
the  most  admirable   management   got  her  for  the 
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merest  trifle.  There  is  a  class  of  men  in  Bristol  mon- 
strously prejudiced  against  Blandly.  They  go  the 
length  of  declaring  that  this  honest  creature  would  do 
anything  for  money,  that  the  Hispaniola  belonged  to 
him,  and  that  he  sold  it  me  absurdly  high  —  the  most 
transparent  calumnies.  None  of  them  dare,  however, 
to  deny  the  merits  of  the  ship. 

"  So  far  there  was  not  a  hitch.  The  workpeople, 
to  be  sure  —  riggers  and  what  not  —  were  most  an- 
noyingly  slow;  but  time  cured  that.  It  was  the  crew 
that  troubled  me. 

"  I  wished  a  round  score  of  men  —  in  case  of  na- 
tives, buccaneers,  or  the  odious  French  —  and  I  had 
the  worry  of  the  deuce  itself  to  find  so  much  as  half 
a  dozen,  till  the  most  remarkable  stroke  of  fortune 
brought  me  the  very  man  that  I  required. 

**  I  was  standing  on  the  dock,  when,  by  the  merest 
accident,  I  fell  in  talk  with  him.  I  found  he  was  an 
old  sailor,  kept  a  public-house,  knew  all  the  seafaring 
men  in  Bristol,  had  lost  his  health  ashore,  and  wanted 
a  good  berth  as  cook  to  get  to  sea  again.  He  had 
hobbled  down  there  that  morning,  he  said,  to  get  a 
smell  of  the  salt. 

**  I  was  monstrously  touched  —  so  would  you  have 
been  —  and,  out  of  pure  pity,  I  engaged  him  on  the 
spot  to  be  ship's  cook.  Long  John  Silver,  he  is  called, 
and  has  lost  a  leg;  but  that  I  regarded  as  a  recommen- 
dation, since  he  lost  it  in  his  country's  service,  under 
the  immortal  Hawke.  He  has  no  pension*  Livesey. 
Imagine  the  abominable  age  we  live  in ! 

**  Well,  sir,  I  thought  I  had  only  found  a  cook,  but 
it  was  a  crew  I  had  discovered.    Between  Silver  and 
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myself  we  got  together  in  a  few  days  a  company  of 
the  toughest  old  salts  imaginable  —  not  pretty  to  look 
at,  but  fellows,  by  their  faces,  of  the  most  indomi- 
table spirit.    I  declare  we  could  fight  a  frigate. 

"  Long  John  even  got  rid  of  two  out  of  the  six  or 
seven  I  had  already  engaged.  He  showed  me  in  a 
moment  that  they  were  just  the  sort  of  fresh  water 
swabs  we  had  to  fear  in  an  adventure  of  importance. 

"  I  am  in  the  most  magnificent  health  and  spirits, 
eating  like  a  bull,  sleeping  like  a  tree,  yet  I  shall  not 
enjoy  a  moment  till  I  hear  my  old  tarpaulins  tramping 
round  the  capstan.  Seaward  ho!  Hang  the  treas- 
ure! It's  the  glory  of  the  sea  that  has  turned  my 
head.  So  now,  Livesey,  come  post;  do  not  lose  an 
hour,  if  you  respect  me, 

**  Let  young  Hawkins  go  at  once  to  see  his  mother, 
with  Redruth  for  a  guard;  and  then  both  come  full 
speed  to  Bristol. 

"  John  Trelawney. 

"  Postscript.  —  I  did  not  tell  you  that  Blandly, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  to  send  a  consort  after  us  if  we 
don't  turn  up  by  the  end  of  August,  had  found  an 
admirable  fellow  for  sailing  master  —  a  stiff  man, 
which  I  regret,  but,  in  all  other  respects,  a  treasure. 
Long  John  Silver  unearthed  a  very  competent  man 
for  a  mate,  a  man  named  Arrow.  I  have  a  boatswain 
who  pipes,  Livesey;  so  things  shall  go  man-o-war 
fashion  on  board  the  good  ship  Hispaniola* 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Silver  is  a  man  of  sub- 
stance ;  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  he  has  a 
banker's  account,  which  has  never  been  overdrawn. 
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He  leaves  his  wife  to  manage  the  inn;  and  as  she  is  a 
woman  of  colour,  a  pair  of  old  bachelors  like  you  and 
I  may  be  excused  for  guessing  that  it  is  the  wife, 
quite  as  much  as  the  health,  that  sends  him  back  to 
roving. 

"j.  T. 

**  P.  P.  S.  —  Hawkins  may  stay  one  night  with  his 
mother. 

-J.  t/* 

You  can  fancy  the  excitement  into  which  that  letter 
put  me.  I  was  half  beside  myself  with  glee;  and  if 
ever  I  despised  a  man,  it  was  old  Tom  Redruth,  who 
could  do  nothing  but  grumble  and  lament.  Any  of  the 
under-gamekeepers  would  gladly  have  changed  places 
with  him;  but  such  was  not  the  squire's  pleasure,  and 
the  squire's  pleasure  was  like  law  among  them  alL 
Nobody  but  old  Redruth  would  have  dared  so  much 
as  even  to  grumble. 

The  next  morning  he  and  I  set  out  on  foot  for  the 
' '  Admiral  Benbow,"  and  there  I  found  my  mother  in 
good  health  and  spirits.  The  captain,  who  had  so  long 
been  a  cause  of  so  much  discomfort,  was  gone  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling.  The  squire  had  had 
everything  repaired,  and  the  public  rooms  and  the 
sign  repainted,  and  had  added  some  furniture  — 
above  all  a  beautiful  arm-chair  for  mother  in  the  ban 
He  had  found  her  a  boy  as  an  apprentice  also,  so  that 
she  should  not  want  help  while  I  was  gone. 

It  was  on  seeing  that  boy  that  I  understood,  for  the 
first  time,  my  situation.    I  had  thought  up  to  that  mo- 
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ment  of  the  adventures  before  me,  not  at  all  of  the 
home  that  I  was  leaving;  and  now,  at  sight  of  this 
clumsy  stranger,  who  was  to  stay  here  in  my  place 
beside  my  mother,  I  had  my  first  attack  of  tears.  I 
am  afraid  I  led  that  boy  a  dog's  life;  for  as  he  was 
new  to  the  work,  I  had  a  hundred  opportunities  of 
setting  him  right  and  putting  him  down,  and  I  was 
not  slow  to  profit  by  them. 

The  night  passed,  and  the  next  day,  after  dinner, 
Redruth  and  I  were  afoot  again,  and  on  the  road.  I 
said  good-bye  to  mother  and  the  cove  where  I  had 
lived  since  I  was  bom,  and  the  dear  old  '*  Admiral 
Benbow  *'  —  since  he  was  repainted,  no  longer  quite 
so  dean  One  of  my  last  thoughts  was  of  the  captain, 
who  had  so  often  strode  along  the  beach  with  his 
cocked  hat,  his  sabre^cut  cheek,  and  his  old  brass 
telescope.  Next  moment  we  had  tunied  the  comer, 
and  my  home  was  out  of  sight. 

The  mail  picked  us  up  about  dusk  at  the  "  Royal 
George  "  on  the  heath.  I  was  wedged  in  between 
Redruth  and  a  stout  old  gentleman,  and  in  spite  of  the 
swift  motion  and  the  cold  night  air,  I  must  have  dozed 
a  great  deal  from  the  very  first,  and  then  slept  like  a 
log  up  hill  and  down  dale  through  stage  after  stage; 
for  when  I  was  awakened,  at  last,  it  was  by  a  punch 
in  the  ribs,  and  I  opened  my  eyes,  to  find  that  we  were 
standing  still  before  a  large  building  in  a  city  street, 
and  that  the  day  had  already  broken  a  long  time. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  I  asked. 

-  Bristol,'*  said  Tom.    "  Get  down.'* 

Mr.  Trelawney  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  an  inn 
far  down  the  docks,  to  superintend  the  work  upon  the 
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schooner.  Thither  we  had  now  to  walk,  and  our  way, 
to  my  great  delight,  lay  along  the  quays  and  beside  the 
great  multitude  of  ships,  of  all  sizes  and  rigs  and 
nations.  In  one,  sailors  were  singing  at  their  work; 
in  another,  there  were  men  aloft,  high  over  my  head, 
hanging  to  threads  that  seemed  no  thicker  than  a 
spider's.  Though  I  had  lived  by  the  shore  all  my 
life,  I  seemed  never  to  have  been  near  the  sea  till  then. 
The  smell  of  tar  and  salt  was  something  new.  I  saw 
the  most  wonderful  figureheads,  that  had  all  been  far 
over  the  ocean.  I  saw,  besides,  many  old  sailors,  with 
rings  in  their  ears,  and  whiskers  curled  in  ringlets,  and 
tarry  pigtails,  and  their  swaggering,  clumsy  sea-walk ; 
and  if  I  had  seen  as  many  kings  or  archbishops  I 
could  not  have  been  more  delighted. 

And  I  was  going  to  sea  myself;  to  sea  in  a  schooner, 
with  a  piping  boatswain,  and  pig-tailed  singing  sea- 
men; to  sea,  bound  for  an  unknown  island,'  and  to 
seek  for  buried  treasures ! 

While  I  was  still  in  this  delightful  dream,  we  came 
suddenly  in  front  of  a  large  inn,  and  met  Squire  Tre- 
lawney,  all  dressed  out  like  a  sea-officer,  in  stout  blue 
cloth,  coming  out  of  the  door  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
and  a  capital  imitation  of  a  sailor's  walk. 

**  Here  you  are,"  he  cried,  **  and  the  doctor  came 
last  night  from  London.  Bravo !  the  ship^s  company 
complete ! " 

**  Oh,  sir,"  cried  I,  "  when  do  we  sail  ?  '* 

**  Sail  I  **  says  he.    **  We  sail  to-morrow.** 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AT  THE   SIGN   OF  THE  **  SPY- GLASS** 

WHEN  I  had  done  breakfasting  the  squire 
gave  me  a  note  addressed  to  John  Silver, 
at  the  sign  of  the  "  Spy-glass/*  and  told 
me  I  should  easily  find  the  place  by  following 
the  line  of  the  docks,  and  keeping  a  bright  lookout 
for  a  little  tavern  with  a  large  brass  telescope  for  sign, 
I  set  off,  overjoyed  at  this  opportunity  to  see  some 
more  of  the  ships  and  seamen,  and  picked  my  way 
among  a  great  crowd  of  people  and  carts  and  bales, 
for  the  dock  was  ngw  at  its  busiest,  until  I  found  the 
tavern  in  question. 

It  was  a  bright  enough  little  place  of  entertainment. 
The  sign  was  newly  painted;  the  windows  had  neat 
red  curtains;  the  floor  was  cleanly  sanded.  There 
was  a  street  on  either  side,  and  an  open  door  on  both, 
which  made  the  large,  low  room  pretty  clear  to  see  in, 
in  spite  of  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke. 

The  customers  were  mostly  seafaring  men;  and 
they  talked  so  loudly  that  I  hung  at  the  door,  almost 
afraid  to  enter. 

As  I  was  waiting,  a  man  came  out  of  the  side  room, 
and,  at  a  glance,  I  was  sure  he  must  be  Long  Joha 
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His  left  leg  was  cut  off  close  by  the  hip,  and  under  the 
left  shoulder  he  carried  a  crutch,  which  he  managed 
with  wonderful  dexterity,  hopping  about  upon  it  like 
a  bird.  He  was  very  tall  and  strong,  with  a  face  as  big 
as  a  ham  —  plain  and  pale,  but  Intelligent  and  smiling. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  in  the  most  cheerful  spirits, 
whistling  as  he  moved  about  among  the  tables,  with 
a  merry  word  or  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  for  the  more 
favoured  of  his  guests. 

Now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  from  the  very  first  men* 
tion  of  Long  John  in  Squire  Trelawney's  letter,  I  had 
taken  a  fear  in  my  mind  that  he  might  prove  to  be  the 
very  one-le^ed  sailor  whom  I  had  watched  for  so 
long  at  the  old  "  Benbow."  But  one  look  at  the  man 
before  me  was  enough.  I  had  seen  the  captain,  and 
Black  Dog,  and  the  blind  man  Pew,  and  I  thought  I 
Knew  what  a  buccaneer  was  like  —  a  very  different 
creature,  according  to  me,  from  this  clean  and  pleas- 
ant-tempered landlord. 

I  plucked  up  courage  at  once,  crossed  the  threshold, 
and  walked  right  up  to  the  man  where  he  stood 
propped  on  his  crutch,  talking  to  a  customer. 

Mr.  Silver,  sir  ?  "  I  asked,  holding  out  the  note. 
Yes,  my  lad,"  said  he;  **  such  is  my  name,  to  be 
sure.    And  who  may  you  be  ?  "    And  then  as  he  saw 
the  squire^s  letter,  he  seemed  to  me  to  give  something 
almost  like  a  start. 

'*  Oh !  "  said  he,  quite  loud,  and  offering  his  hand, 
**  I  see.  You  are  our  new  cabin-boy;  pleased  I  am  to 
see  you  " 

And  he  took  my  hand  in  his  large  firm  grasp. 

Just  then  one  of  the  customers  at  the  far  side  rose 
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suddenly  and  made  for  the  door.  It  was  close  by  him,i 
and  he  was  out  in  the  street  in  a  moment.  But  his 
hurry  had  attracted  my  notice,  and  I  recognised  him 
at  a  glance.  It  was  the  tallow-faced  man,  wanting 
two  fingers,  who  had  come  first  to  the  *'  Admiral 
Benbow." 

"  Oh,''  I  cried,  "  stop  him !   it's  Black  Dog!  " 

**  I  don't  care  two  coppers  who  he  is,"  cried  Silver, 
*^  But  he  hasn't  paid  his  score.  Hany,  run  and  catch 
him." 

One  of  the  others  who  was  nearest  the  door  leaped 
up,  and  started  in  pursuit. 

"  If  he  were  Admiral  Hawke  he  shall  pay  his  score,'* 
cried  Silver;  and  then,  relinquishing  my  hand  — 
"  Who  did  you  say  he  was  ? "  he  asked.  "  Black 
what  ?  •* 

"  Dog,  sir,"  said  I.  **  Has  Mr.  Trelawney  not  told 
you  of  the  buccaneers  i    He  was  one  of  them." 

"  So  ? "  cried  Silver.  **  In  my  house  1  Ben,  run 
and  help  Harry.  One  of  those  swabs,  was  he  ?  Was 
that  you  drinking  with  him,  Morgan  ?    Step  up  here." 

The  man  whom  he  called  Morgan  —  an  old,  grey- 
Aaired,  mahogany-faced  sailor  —  came  forward  pretty 
sheepishly,  rolling  his  quid. 

**  Now,  Morgan,"  said  Long  John,  very  sternly; 
**  you  never  clapped  your  eyes  on  that  Black  —  Black 
Dog  before,  did  you,  now  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  sir,"  said  Morgan,  with  a  salute. 

-  You  didn't  know  his  name,  did  you  ?  " 

•'No,  sir." 

**  By  the  powers,  Tom  Morgan,  it's  as  good  for 
you  I "  exclaimed  the  landlord.    **  If  you  had  been 
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mixed  up  with  the  like  of  that,  you  would  never  have 
put  another  foot  in  my  house,  you  may  lay  to  that. 
And  what  was  he  saying  to  you  ?  " 

**  I  don't  rightly  know,  sir,"  answered  Morgan. 

**  Do  you  call  that  a  head  on  your  shoulders,  or  a 
blessed  dead-eye  ?  '*  cried  Long  John.  "  Don't 
rightly  know,  don't  you !  Perhaps  you  don't  happen 
to  rightly  know  who  you  are  speaking  to,  perhaps  ^ 
Come,  now,  what  was  he  jawing  —  v'yages,  cap'ns, 
ships  ?    Pipe  up !    What  was  it  ?  " 

"  We  was  a-talkin'  of  keel-hauling,"  answered  Mor- 
gan. 

"  Keel-hauling  was  you  ?  and  a  mighty  suitable 
thing,  too,  and  you  may  lay  to  that.  Get  back  to  your 
place  for  a  lubber,  Tom." 

And  then,  as  Morgan  rolled  back  to  his  seat.  Silver 
added  to  me  in  a  confidential  whisper,  that  was  very 
flattering,  as  I  thought: 

"  He's  quite  an  honest  man,  Tom  Morgan,  on'y 
stupid.  And  now,"  he  ran  on  again,  aloud,  "  let's 
see  —  Black  Dog  ?  No,  I  don't  know  the  name,  not 
L  Yet  I  kind  of  think  I've  —  yes,  I've  seen  the  swab 
He  used  to  come  here  with  a  blind  beggar,  ^  he 
used." 

"  That  he  did,  you  may  be  sure,"  said  I.  **  I  knew 
that  blind  man,  too.    His  name  was  Pew." 

"  It  was !  "  cried  Silver,  now  quite  excited.  "  Pew! 
That  were  his  name  for  certain.  Ah,  he  looked  a 
shark,  he  did!  If  we  run  dovm  this  Black  Dog,  now, 
there'll  be  news  for  Cap'n  Trelawney!  Ben's  a 
good  runner;  few  seamen  run  better  than  Ben.  He 
should    run   him    down,   hand   over    hand,   by  the 
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powers  I  He  talked  o'  keel-hauling,  did  he  ?  77/  keel« 
haul  him!;' 

All  the  time  he  was  jerking  out  these  phrases  he  was 
stumping  up  and  down  the  tavern  on  his  crutch,  slap- 
ping tables  with  his  hand,  and  giving  such  a  show  of 
excitement  as  would  have  convinced  an  Old  Bailey 
judge  or  a  Bow  Street  runner.  My  suspicions  had 
been  thoroughly  re-awakened  on  finding  Black  Dog 
at  the  "  Spy-glass,"  and  I  watched  the  cook  narrowly. 
But  he  was  too  deep,  and  too  ready,  and  too  clever 
for  me,  and  by  the  time  the  two  men  had  come  back 
out  of  breath,  and  confessed  that  they  had  lost  the 
track  in  a  crowd,  and  been  scolded  like  thieves,  I 
would  have  gone  bail  for  the  innocence  of  Long  John 
Silver. 

"  See  here,  now,  Hawkins,"  said  he,  "  here's  a 
blessed  hard  thing  on  a  man  like  me,  how,  ain't  it. 
There's  Cap'n  Trelawney  —  what's  he  to  think  ? 
Here  I  have  this  confounded  son  of  a  Dutchman  sit- 
ting in  my  own  house,  drinking  of  my  own  rum! 
Here  you  comes  and  tells  me  of  it  plain;  and  here  I  let 
him  give  us  all  the  slip  before  my  blessed  dead-lights ! 
Now,  Hawkins,  you  do  me  justice  with  the  cap'n. 
You're  a  lad,  you  are,  but  you're  as  smart  as  paint. 
I  see  that  when  you  first  came  in.  Now,  here  it  is : 
What  could  I  do,  with  this  old  timber  I  hobble  on  ? 
When  I  was  an  A  B  master  mariner  I'd  have  come  up 
alongside  of  him,  hand  over  hand,  and  broached  him 
to  in  a  brace  of  old  shakes,  I  would ;  but  now " 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  stopped,  and  his  jaw 
dropped  as  thought  he  had  remembered  something. 

"  The  score,"  he  burst  out.    "  Three  goes  o'  rum  I 
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In 

And,  falling  on  a  bench,  he  laughed  until  the  tears 
ran  down  his  cheeks.  I  could  not  help  joining;  and 
w«  laughed  together,  peal  after  peal,  until  the  tavern 
rang  again. 

"  Why,  what  a  precious  old  sea-calf  I  am !  "  he 
said,  at  last,  wiping  his  cheeks.  "  You  and  me  should 
get  on  well,  Hawkins,  for  I'll  take  my  davy  I  should 
be  rated  ship's  boy.  But,  come,  now,  stand  by  to  go 
about.  This  won't  do.  Dooty  is  dooty,  messmates. 
I'll  put  on  my  old  cocked  hat,  and  step  along  of  you  to 
Cap'n  Trelawney,  and  report  this  here  affair.  For, 
mind  you,  it's  serious,  young  Hawkins;  and  neither 
you  nor  me's  come  out  of  it  with  what  I  should  make 
so  bold  as  to  call  credit.  Nor  you  neither,  says  you; 
not  smart  —  none  of  the  pair  of  us  smart.  But  dash 
my  buttons !  that  was  a  good  'un  about  my  score." 

And  he  began  to  laugh  again,  and  that  so  heartily, 
that  though  I  did  not  see  the  joke  as  he  did,  I  was 
again  obliged  to  join  him  in  his  mirth. 

On  our  little  walk  along  the  quays,  he  made  him- 
self the  most  interesting  companion,  telling  me  about 
,the  different  ships  that  we  passed  by,  their  rig,  ton- 
nage, and  nationality,  explaining  the  work  that  was 
going  forward  —  how  one  was  discharging,  another 
taking  in  cargo,  and  a  third  making  ready  for  sea; 
and  every  now  and  then  telling  me  some  little  anecdote 
of  ships  or  seamen,  or  repeating  a  nautical  phrase  till 
I  had  learned  it  perfectly.  I  began  to  see  that  here 
was  one  of  the  best  of  possible  shipmates. 

When  we  got  to  the  inn,  the  squire  and  Dr.  Livesey 
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were  seated  together,  finishing  a  quart  of  ale  with  a 
toast  in  it,  before  they  should  go  aboard  the  schooner 
on  a  visit  of  inspection. 

Long  John  told  the  story  from  first  to  last,  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit  and  the  most  perfect  truth.  "  That 
was  how  it  were,  now,  weren't  it,  Hawkins  ?  ^'  he 
would  say,  now  and  again,  and  I  could  always  bear 
him  entirely  out. 

The  two  gentlemen  regretted  that  Black  Dog  had 
got  away ;  but  we  all  agreed  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done,  and  after  he  had  been  complimented.  Long 
John  took  up  his  crutch  and  departed. 

"  All  hands  aboard  by  four  this  afternoon,"  shouted 
the  squire  after  him. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  cried  the  cook,  in  the  passage. 

"  Well,  squire,"  said  Dr.  Livesey,  "  I  don't  put 
much  faith  in  your  discoveries,  as  a  general  thing; 
but  I  will  say  this,  John  Silver  suits  me." 

"  The  man's  a  perfect  trump,"  declared  the  squire. 

"  And  now,"  added  the  doctor,  "  Jim  may  come  on 
board  with  us,  may  he  not  ? " 

"  To  be  sure  he  may,"  says  squire.  "  Take  your 
hat,  Hawkins,  and  we'll  see  the  ship." 


CHAPTER   IX 


POWDER  AND  ARMS 


THE  Hispaniola  lay  some  way  out,  and  we 
went  under  the  figureheads  and  round  the 
sterns  of  many  other  ships,  and  their  cables 
sometimes  grated  underneath  our  keel,  and  some- 
times swung  about  us.  At  last,  however,  we  got 
alongside,  and  were  met  and  saluted  as  we  stepped 
aboard  by  the  mate,  Mr.  Arrow,  a  brown  old  sailor, 
with  earrings  in  his  ears  and  a  squint.  He  and  the 
squire  were  very  thick  and  friendly,  but  I  soon  ob- 
served that  things  were  not  the  same  between  Mr. 
Trelawney  and  the -captain. 

This  last  was  a  sharp-looking  man,  who  seemed 
angry  with  everything  on  board,  and  was  soon  to  tell 
us  why,  for  we  had  hardly  got  down  into  the  cabin 
when  a  sailor  followed  us. 

"  Captain  Smollett,  sir,  axing  to  speak  with  you," 
said  he. 

"  I  am  always  at  the  captain's  orders.  Show  him 
in,"  said  the  squire. 

The  captain  who  was  close  behind  his  messen- 
ger entered  at  once,  and  shut  the  door  behind 
him« 
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"  Well,  Captain  Smollett,  what  have  you  to 
say?  All  well,  I  hope;  all  shipshape  and  sea- 
worthy ? " 

"  Well,  sir/'  said  the  captain,  "  better  speak  plain, 
I  believe,  even  at  the  risk  of  offence.  I  don't  like  this 
cruise;  I  don't  like  the  men;  and  I  don't  like  my 
officer.    That's  short  and  sweet." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  don't  like  the  ship  ?  "  inquired 
the  squire,  very  angry,  as  I  could  see. 

"  I  can't  speak  as  to  that,  sir,  not  having  seen  her 
tried,"  said  the  captain.  "  She  seems  a  clever 
craft;   more  I  can't  say." 

"  Possibly,  sir,  you  may  npt  like  your  employer, 
either  ?  "  says  the  squire. 

But  here  Dr.  Livesey  cut  in. 

"  Stay  a  bit,"  said  he,  "  stay  a  bit.  No  use  of  such 
questions  as  that  but  to  produce  ill-feeling.  The  cap- 
tain has  said  too  much  or  he  has  said  too  little,  and  I'm 
bound  to  say  that  I  require  an  explanation  of  his 
words.  You  don't,  you  say,  like  this  cruise.  Now, 
why  ?  " 

"  I  was  engaged,  sir,  on  what  we  call  sealed  orders, 
to  sail  this  ship  for  that  gentleman  where  he  should 
bid  me,"  said  the  captain.  "  So  far  so  good.  But  now 
I  find  that  every  man  before  the  mast  knows  more 
than  I  do.  I  don't  call  that  fair,  now,  do  you  ?  " 
No,"  said  Dr.  Livesey,  "  I  don't." 
Next,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  learn  we  are  going 
after  treasure  —  hear  it  from  my  own  hands,  mind 
you.  Now,  treasure  is  ticklish  work;  I  don't  like 
treasure  voyages  on  any  account;  and  I  don't  like 
them,  above  all,  when  they  are  secret,  and  when  (beg- 
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ging  your  pardon,  Mr.  Trelawney)  the  secret  has  been 
told  to  the  parrot. 

Silver's  parrot  ?  "  asked  the  squire. 

It's    a    way    of    speaking,"  said    the    captain. 

Blabbed,  I  mean.  It's  my  belief  neither  of  you 
gentlemen  know  what  you  are  about;  but  I'll  tell  you 
my  way  of  it  —  life  or  death,  and  a  close  run." 

"  That  is  all  clear,  and,  I  daresay,  true  enough," 
replied  Dr.  Livesey.  "  We  take  the  risk ;  but  we  are 
not  so  ignorant  as  you  believe  us.  Next,  you  say  you 
don't  like  the  creWo    Are  they  not  good  seamen  ?  " 

**  I  don't  like  them,  sir,"  returned  Captain  Smollett. 
"  And  I  think  I  should  have  had  the  choosing  of  my 
own  hands,  if  you  go  to  that." 

"  Perhaps  you  should,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  My 
friend  should,  perhaps,  have  taken  you  along  with 
him ;  but  the  slight,  if  there  be  one,  was  unintentional. 
And  you  don't  like  Mr.  Arrow  ?  " 

"  I  don't,  sir.  I  believe  he's  a  good  seaman;  but 
he's  too  free  with  the  crew  to  be  a  good  officer.  A 
mate  should  keep  himself  to  himself — shouldn't 
drink  with  the  men  before  the  mast !  ^' 

"  Do  you  mean  he  drinks  ?  "  cried  the  squire. 

**  No,  sir,"  replied  the  captain;  **  only  that  he's  too 
familiar." 

"  Well,  now,  and  the  short  and  long  of  it,  captain  ?  " 
asked  the  doctor.    "  Tell  us  what  you  wanto'^ 

**  Well,  gentlemen,  are  you  determined  to  go  on 
this  cruise  ? " 

Like  iron,"  answered  the  squire. 
Very  good,"  said  the  captain.    "  Then,  as  youVe 
heard  me  very  patiently,  saying  things  that  I  could 
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not  prove,  hear  me  a  few  words  more.  They  are  put 
ting  the  powder  and  the  arms  in  the  fore  hold.  Now, 
you  have  a  good  place  under  the  cabin;  why  not  put 
them  there  ?  —  first  point.  Then  you  are  bringing 
four  of  your  own  people  with  you,  and  they  tell  me 
some  of  them  are  to  be  berthed  forward.  Why  not 
give  them  the  berths  here  beside  the  cabin  ?  —  second 
point." 

"  Any  more  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Trelawney. 

"  One  more,"  said  the  captain.  "  There's  been  too 
much  blabbing  already." 

"  Far  too  much,"  agreed  the  doctor. 

**  rU  tell  you  what  I've  heard  myself,"  continued 
Captain  Smollett :  *'  that  you  have  a  map  of  an  island; 
that  there's  crosses  on  the  map  to  show  where  treasure 

is ;  and  that  the  island  lies "  And  then  he  named 

the  latitude  and  longitude  exactly. 

"  I  never  told  that,"  cried  the  squire,  "  to  a  soul !  '* 

"  The  hands  know  it,  sir,"  returned  the  captain. 

"  Livesey,  that  must  have  been  you  or  Hawkins,'* 
cried  the  squire. 

"  It  doesn't  much  matter  who  it  was,"  replied  the 
doctor.  And  I  could  see  that  neither  he  nor  the  cap- 
tain paid  much  regard  to  Mr.  Trelawney's  protesta- 
tions. Neither  did  I,  to  be  sure,  he  was  so  loose  a 
talker;  yet  in  this  case  I  believe  he  was  really  right, 
and  that  nobody  had  told  the  situation  of  the  island. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  captain,  "  I 
don't  know  who  has  this  map ;  but  I  make  it  a  point, 
It  shall  be  kept  secret  even  from  me  and  Mr.  Arrow. 
Otherwise  I  would  ask  you  to  let  me  resign." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  doctor.    "  You  wish  us  to  keep  this 
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matter  dark,  and  to  make  a  garrison  of  the  stem  part 
of  the  ship,  manned  with  my  friend's  own  people,  and 
provided  with  all  the  arms  and  powder  on  board.  In 
other  words,  you  fear  a  mutiny." 

"  Sir,"  said  Captain  Smollett,  "  with  no  intention  t: 
take  offence,  I  deny  your  right  to  put  words  into  my 
mouth.  No  captain,  sir,  would  be  justified  in  going 
to  sea  at  all  if  he  had  ground  enough  to  say  that.  As 
for  Mr.  Arrow,  I  believe  him  thoroughly  honest;  some 
of  the  men  are  the  same;  all  may  be  for  what  I  know. 
But  I  am  responsible  for  the  ship's  safety  and  the  Ufe 
of  every  man  Jack  aboard  of  her.  I  see  things  going, 
as  I  think,  not  quite  right.  And  I  ask  you  to  take 
certain  precautions,  or  let  me  resign  my  berth.  And 
that's  all." 

Captain  Smollett,"  began  the  doctor,  with  a  smile, 

did  ever  you  hear  the  fable  of  the  mountain  and 
the  mouse  ?  You'll  excuse  me,  I  daresay,  but  you  re- 
mind me  of  that  fable.  When  you  came  in  here  I'll 
stake  my  wig  you  meant  more  than  this." 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  captain,  **  you  are  smart 
When  I  came  in  here  I  meant  to  get  discharged.  1 
had  no  thought  that  Mr.  Trelawney  would  hear  a 
word." 

"  No   more   I   would,'*   cried   the   squire.    "  Had 
^Livesey  not  been  here  I  should  have  seen  you  to  the 
deuce.    As  it  is,  I  have  heard  you.    I  will  do  as  you 
desire;    but  I  think  the  worse  of  you." 

"  That's  as  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  captain. 
"  You'll  find  I  do  my  duty." 

And  with  that  he  took  his  leave. 

"  Trelawney/*  said  the  doctor,  "  contrary  to  all 
4d 
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my  notions,  I  believe  you  have  managed  to  get  two 
honest  men  on  board  with  you  —  that  man  and  John 
Silver." 

"  Silver,  if  you  like,*'  cried  the  squire;  *^  but  as  for 
that  intolerable  humbug,  I  declare  I  think  his  conduct 
unmanly,  unsailorly,  and  downright  un-English." 

"  Well,"  says  the  doctor,  "  we  shall  see." 

When  we  came  on  deck,  the  men  had  begun  already 
to  take  out  the  arms  and  powder,  yo-ho-ing  at  their 
work,  while  the  captain  and  Mr.  Arrow  stood  by 
superintending. 

The  new  arrangement  was  quite  to  my  liking.  The 
whole  schooner  had  been  overhauled;  six  berths  had 
been  made  astern,  out  of  what  had  been  the  after- 
part  of  the  main  hold;  and  this  set  of  cabins  was  only 
joined  to  the  galley  and  forecastle  by  a  sparred  pas- 
sage on  the  port  side.  It  had  been  originally  meant 
that  the  captain,  Mr.  Arrow,  Hunter,  Joyce,  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  squire  were  to  occupy  these  six  berths. 
Now,  Redruth  and  I  were  to  get  two  of  them,  and 
Mr.  Arrow  and  the  captain  were  to  sleep  on  deck  in 
the  companion,  which  had  been  enlarged  on  each  side 
till  you  might  almost  have  called  it  a  round-house. 
Very  low  it  was  still,  of  course ;  but  there  was  room 
to  swing  two  hammocks,  and  even  the  mate  seemed 
pleased  with  the  arrangement.  Even  he,  perhaps, 
had  been  doubtful  as  to  the  crew,  but  that  is  only  a 
guess;  for,  as  you  shall  hear,  we  had  not  long  the 
benefit  of  his  opinion. 

We  were  all  hard  at  work,  changing  the  powder 
and  the  berths,  when  the  last  man  or  two,  and  Long 
John  along  with  them,  came  off  in  a  shore-boat. 
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The  cook  came  up  the  side  like  a  monkey  for 
cleverness,  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  was  doing, 
"  So  ho,  mates !  "  says  he,  **  what's  this  ?  " 

"  We're  a-changing  of  the  powder,  Jack,"  answers 


one. 
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Why,  by  the  powers,"  cried  Long  John,  "  if  we 
do,  we'll  miss  the  morning  tide !  " 

"  My  orders !  "  said  the  captain,  shortly.  "  You 
may  go  below,  my  man.    Hands  will  want  supper." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  the  cook ;  and,  touching 
his  forelock,  he  disappeared  at  once  in  the  direction 
of  his  galley. 

"  That's  a  good  man,  captain,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Very  likely,  sir,"  replied  Captain  Smollett.  **  Easy 
with  that,  men  —  easy,"  he  ran  on,  to  the  fellows 
who  were  shifting  the  powder;  and  then  suddenly 
observing  me  examining  the  swivel  we  carried  amid- 
ships, a  long  brass  nine  —  "  Here,  you  ship's  boy," 
he  cried,  "  out  o'  that !  Off  with  you  to  the  cook  and 
get  some  work." 

And  then  as  I  was  hurrying  off  I  heard  him  say, 
quite  loudly,  to  the  doctor :  — 

"  I'll  have  no  favourites  on  my  ship.** 

I  assure  you  I  was  quite  of  the  squire's  way  ot 
thinking,  and  hated  the  captain  deeply. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE   VOYAGE 

ALL  that  night  we  were  in  a  great  bustle 
getting  things  stowed  in  their  place,  and 
boatfuls  of  the  squire's  friends,  Mr.  Blandly 
and  the  like,  coming  off  to  wish  him  a  good 
voyage  and  a  safe  return.  We  never  had  a  night 
at  the  "  Admiral  Behbow  "  when  I  had  half  the  work; 
and  I  was  dog-tired  when,  a  little  before  dawn,  the 
boatswain  sounded  his  pipe,  and  the  crew  began  to 
man  the  capstan-bars.  I  might  have  been  twice  as 
weary,  yet  I  would  not  have  left  the  deck;  all  was  so 
new  and  interesting  to  me  —  the  brief  commands, 
the  shrill  note  of  the  whistle,  the  men  bustling  to 
their  places  in  the  glimmer  of  the  ship's  lantern. 

Now,  Barbecue,  tip  us  a  stave,"  cried  one  voice* 

The  old  one,"  cried  another. 

Ay,  ay,  mates,"  said  Long  John,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  with  his  crutch  under  his  arm,  and  at  once 
broke  out  in  the  air  and  words  I  knew  so  well  — 

**  Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest"  — 

And  then  the  whole  crew  bore  chorus :  — 

74. 
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"  Yo-ho-ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum  1** 

And  at  a  third  "  ho  1 "  drove  the  bars  before  them 
with  a  will. 

Even  at  that  exciting  moment  it  carried  me  back  to 
the  old  "  Admiral  Benbow "  in  a  second ;  and  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  captain  piping  in  the 
chorus.  But  soon  the  anchor  was  short  up;  soon  it 
was  hanging  dripping  at  the  bows;  soon  the  sails  be- 
gan to  draw,  and  the  land  and  shipping  to  flit  by  01^ 
either  side;  and  before  I  could  lie  down  to  snatch 
an  hour  of  slumber  the  Hispaniola  had  begun  her 
voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Treasure. 

I  am  not  going  to  relate  that  voyage  in  detail.  It 
was  fairly  prosperous.  The  ship  proved  to  be  a  good 
ship,  the  crew  were  capable  seamen,  and  the  captain 
thoroughly  understood  his  business.  But  before  we 
came  the  length  of  Treasure  Island,  two  or  three 
things  had  happened  which  require  to  be  known. 

Mr.  Arrow,  first  of  all,  turned  out  even  worse  than 
the  captain  had  feared.  He  had  no  command  among 
the  men,  and  people  did  what  they  pleased  with 
him.  But  that  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  it;  for 
after  a  day  or  two  at  sea  he  began  to  appear  on  deck 
with  hazy  eye,  red  cheeks,  stuttering  tongfie,  and 
other  marks  of  drunkenness.  Time  after  time  he 
was  ordered  below  in  disgrace.  Sometimes  he  fell 
and  cut  himself;  sometimes  he  lay  all  day  long  in  his 
little  bunk  at  one  side  of  the  companion ;  sometimes 
for  a  day  or  two  he  would  be  almost  sober  and  attend 
to  his  work  at  least  passably. 

In  the  meantime,  we  could  never  make  out  where 
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he  got  the  drink.  That  was  the  ship's  mystery. 
Watch  him  as  we  pleased,  we  could  do  nothing  to 
solve  it;  and  when  we  asked  him  to  his  face,  he 
would  only  laugh,  if  he  were  drunk,  and  if  he  were 
sober,  deny  solemnly  that  he  ever  tasted  anything  but 
water. 

He  was  not  only  useless  as  an  officer,  and  a  bad 
influence  amongst  the  men,  but  it  was  plain  that  at 
this  rate  he  must  soon  kill  himself  outright;  so  no- 
body was  much  surprised,  nor  very  sorry,  when  one 
dark  night,  with  a  head  sea,  he  disappeared  entirely 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

"  Overboard  I  "  said  the  captain.  "  Well,  gentle- 
men, that  saves  the  trouble  of  putting  him  in  irons." 

But  there  we  were,  without  a  mate;  and  it  was 
necessary,  of  course,  to  advance  one  of  the  men.  The 
boatswain.  Job  Anderson,  was  the  likeliest  man 
aboard,  and,  though  he  kept  his  old  title,  he  served 
in  a  way  as  mate.  Mr.  Trelawney  had  followed  the 
sea,  and  his  knowledge  made  him  very  useful,  for  he 
often  took  a  watch  himself  in  easy  weather.  And  the 
coxswain,  Israel  Hands,  was  a  careful,  wily,  old,  ex- 
perienced seaman,  who  could  be  trusted  at  a  pinch 
with  almost  anything. 

He  Was  a  great  confidant  of  Long  John  Silver,  and 
so  the  mention  of  his  name  leads  me  on  to  speak 
of  our  ship's  cook.  Barbecue,  as  the  men  called 
him. 

Aboard  ship  he  carried  his  crutch  by  a  lanyard 
round  his  neck,  to  have  both  hands  as  free  as  possible. 
It  was  something  to  see  him  wedge  the  foot  of  the 
crutch  against  a  bulkhead,  and,  propped  against  it. 
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yielding  to  every  movement  of  the  ship,  get  on  with 
his  cooking  like  someone  safe  ashore.  Still  more 
strange  was  it  to  see  him  in  the  heaviest  of  weather 
cross  the  deck.  He  had  a  line  or  two  rigged  up  to 
help  him  across  the  widest  spaces  —  Long  John's 
earrings  they  were  called;  and  he  would  hand  him- 
self from  one  place  to  another,  now  using  the  crutch, 
now  trailing  it  alongside  by  the  lanyard,  as  quickly 
as  another  man  could  walk.  Yet  some  of  the  men 
who  had  sailed  with  him  before  expressed  their  pity 
to  see  him  so  reduced. 

"  He's  no  common  man,  Barbecue,"  said  the  cox- 
swain to  me.  ''  He  had  good  schooling  in  his  young 
days,  and  can  speak  like  a  book  when  so  minded; 
and  brave  —  a  lion's  nothing  alongside  of  Long  John  I 
I  seen  him  grapple  four,  and  knock  their  heads  to- 
gether—  him  unarmed." 

All  the  crew  respected  and  even  obeyed  him.  He 
had  a  way  of  talking  to  each,  and  doing  everybody 
some  particular  service.  .  To  me  he  was  unweariedly 
kind ;  and  always  glad  to  see  me  in  the  galley,  which 
he  kept  as  clean  as  a  new  pin;  the  dishes  hanging  up 
burnished  and  his  parrot  in  a  cage  in  one  comer. 

"  Come  away,  Hawkins,"  he  would  say;  "  come 
and  have  a  yarn  with  John.  Nobody  more  welcome 
than  yourself,  my  son.  Sit  you  down  and  hear  the 
news.  Here's  Cap'n  Flint  —  I  calls  my  parrot  Cap'n 
Flint,  after  the  famous  buccaneer  —  here's  Cap'n 
Flint  predicting  success  to  our  v'yage.  Wasn't 
you,  cap'n  ? " 

And  the  parrot  would  say,  with  great  rapidity, 
**  Pieces  of  eight !   pieces  of  eight !   pieces  of  eight  I  '* 
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till  you  wondered  that  it  was  not  out  of  breath,  or  till 
John  threw  his  handkerchief  over  the  cage. 

**  Now,  that  bird,"  he  would  say,  "  is,  may  be,  two 
hundred  years  old,  Hawkins  —  they  .  lives  for  ever 
mostly;  and  if  anybody's  seen  more  wickedness,  it 
must  be  the  devil  himself.  She's  sailed  with  England, 
the  great  Cap'n  England,  the  pirate.  She's  been  at 
Madagascar,  and  at  Malabar,  and  Surinam,  and 
Providence,  and  Portobello.  She  was  at  the  fishing 
up  of  the  wrecked  plate  ships.  It's  there  she  learned 
*  Pieces  of  eight,'  and  little  wonder;  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  of  'em,  Hawkins !  She  was  at  the 
boarding  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  Indies  out  of  Goa,  she 
was;  and  to  look  at  her  you  would  think  she  was  a 
babby.  But  you  smelt  powder  —  didn't  you,  cap'n  ?  " 

"  Stand  by  to  go  about,"  the  parrot  would  scream. 

"  Ah,  she's  a  handsome  craft,  she  is,"  the  cook 
would  say,  and  give  her  sugar  from  his  pocket,  and 
then  the  bird  would  peck  at  the  bars  and  swear 
straight  -on,  passing  belief  for  wickedness.  ".  There," 
John  would  add,  "  you  can't  touch  pitch  and  not  be 
mucked,  lad.  Here's  this  poor  old  innocent  bird  o* 
mine  swearing  blue  fire,  and  none  the  wiser,  you  may 
lay  to  that.  She  would  swear  the  same,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  before  chaplain."  And  John  would 
touch  his  forelock  with  a  solemn  way  he  had,  that 
made  me  think  he  was  the  best  of  men. 

In  the  meantime,  squire  and  Captain  Smollett  were 
still  on  pretty  distant  terms  with  one  another.  The 
squire  made  no  bones  about  the  matter;  he  despised 
the  captain.  The  captain,  on  his  part,  never  spoke 
but  when  he  was  spoken  to,  and  then  sharp  and  short 
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and  dry,  and  not  a  word  wasted.  He  owned,  when 
driven  into  a  comer,  that  he  seemed  to  have  been 
wrong  about  the  crew,  that  some  of  them  were  as 
brisk  as  he  wanted  to  see,  and  all  had  behaved  fairly 
well.  As  for  the  ship,  he  had  taken  a  downright 
fancy  to  her.  "  She'll  lie  a  point  nearer  the  wind  than 
a  man  has  a  right  to  expect  of  his  own  married  wife, 
sir.  But,*'  he  would  add,  "  all  I  say  is  we're  not  home 
again,  and  I  don't  like  the  cruise." 

The  squire  at  this  would  turn  away  and  march  up 
and  down  the  deck,  chin  in  air. 

"  A  trifle  more  of  that  man,"  he  would  say,  "  and 
I  should  explode." 

We  had  some  heavy  weather,  which  only  proved  the 
qualities  of  the  Hispaniola,  Every  man  on  board 
seemed  well  content,  and  they  must  have  been  hard  to 
please  if  they  had  been  otherwise ;  for  it  is  my  belief 
there  was  never  a  ship's  company  so  spoiled  isince 
Noah  put  to  sea.  Double  grog  was  going  on  the  least 
excuse;  there  was  dufF  on  odd  days,  as,  for  instance, 
if  the  squire  heard  it  was  any  man's  birthday;  and 
always  a  barrel  of  apples  standing  broached  in  the 
waist,  for  anyone  to  help  himself  that  had  a  fancy. 

"  Never  knew  good  come  of  it  yet,"  the  captain 
said  to  Dr.  Livesey.  "  Spoil  foc's'le  hands,  make 
devils.    That's  my  belief." 

But  good  did  come  of  the  apple  barrel,  as  you  shall 
hear;  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  we  should  have 
had  no  note  of  warning,  and  might  all  have  perished 
by  the  hand  of  treachery. 

This  was  how  it  came  about. 

We  had  run  up  the  trades  to  get  the  wind  of  the 
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island  we  were  after  —  I  am  not  allowed  to  be  more 
plain  —  and  now  we  were  running  down  for  it  with  a 
bright  look-out  day  and  night.  It  was  about  the  last 
day  of  our  outward  voyage,  by  the  largest  computa- 
tion; some  time  that  night,  or,  at  latest,  before  noon 
of  the  morrow,  we  should  sight  the  Treasure  Island. 
We  were  heading  S.S.W.,  and  had  a  steady  breeze 
abeam  and  a  quiet  sea.  The  Hispaniola  rolled 
steadily,  dipping  her  bowsprit  now  and  then  with  a 
whifF  of  spray.  All  was  drawing  alow  and  aloft; 
everyone  was  in  the  bravest  spirits,  because  we  were 
now  so  near  an  end  of  the  first  part  of  our  adven- 
ture. 

Now,  just  after  sundown,  when  all  my  work  was 
over,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  my  berth,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  should  like  an  apple.  I  ran  on^  deck. 
The  watch  was  all  forward  looking  out  for  the  island. 
The  man  at  the  helm  was  watching  the  luff  of  the 
sail,  and  whistling  away  gently  to  himself;  and  that 
was  the  only  sound  excepting  the  swish  of  the  sea 
against  the  bows  and  around  the  sides  of  the 
ship. 

In  I  got  bodily  into  the  apple  barrel,  and  found 
there  was  scarce  an  apple  left ;  but,  sitting  down  there 
in  the  dark,  what  with  the  sound  of  the  waters  and 
the  rocking  movement  of  the  ship,  I  had  either  fallen 
asleep,  or  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when  a  heavy 
man  sat  down  with<  rather  a  clash  close  by.  The 
barrel  shook  as  he  leaned  his  shoulders  against  it,  and 
I  was  just  about  to  jump  up  when  the  man  began  to 
speak.  It  was  Silver's  voice,  and,  before  I  had  heard 
a  dozen  words,  I  would  not  have  shown  myself  for  all 
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the  world,  but  lay  there,  trembling  and  listening,  in 
the  extreme  of  fear  and  curiosity ;  for  from  these 
dozen  words  I  understood  that  the  lives  of  all  the 
honest  men  aboard  depended  upon  me  alone. 


CHAPTER  XI 


WHAT  I   HEARD   IN  THE   APPLE    BARREL 

•*  l^TO,  not   I,"  said    Silver.     "  Flint  was  cap'n; 

I  ^U  I  was  quartermaster,  along  of  my  timber 
leg.  The  same  broadside  I  lost  my  leg, 
old  Pew  lost  his  deadlights.  It  was  a  master 
surgeon,  him  that  ampytated  me  —  out  of  college 
and  all  —  Latin  by  the  bucket  and  what  not; 
but  he  was  hanged  like  a  dog,  and  sun-dried  like  the 
rest,  at  Corso  Castle.  That  was  Roberts'  men,  that 
was,  and  comed  of  changing  names  to  their  ships  — 
Royal  Fortune  and  so  on.  Now,  what  a  ship  was 
christened,  so  let  her  stay,  I  says.  So  it  was  with  the 
Cassandroy  as  brought  us  all  safe  home  from  Malabar, 
after  England  took  the  Viceroy  of  the  Indies;  so  it 
was  with  the  old  WalruSy  Flint's  old  ship,  as  I've  seen 
a-muck  with  the  red  blood  and  fit  to  sink  with  gold." 

"  Ah !  "  cried  another  voice,  that  of  the  youngest 
hand  on  board,  and  evidently  full  of  admiration,  "  he 
was  the  flower  of  the  flock,  was  Flint !  " 

"  Davis  was  a  man,  too,  by  all  accounts,"  said 
Silver.  "  I  never  sailed  along  of  him ;  first  with  Eng- 
land, then  with  Flint,  that's  my  story;  and  now  here 
on  my  own  account,  in  a  manner  of  speaking.    I  laid 
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by  nine  hundred  safe,  from  England,  and  two  thou- 
sand after  Flint.  That  ain't  bad  for  a  man  before  the 
mast  —  all  safe  in  bank.  'Tain't  earning  now,  it's 
saving  does  it,  you  may  lay  to  that.  Where's  all 
England's  men  now?  I  dunno.  Where's  Flint's? 
Why,  most  on  'em  aboard  here,  and  glad  to  get  the 
duff —  been  begging  before  that,  some  on  'em.  Old 
Pew,  as  had  lost  his  sight,  and  might  have  thought 
shame,  spends  twelve  hundred  pound  in  a  year,  like 
a  lord  in  Parliament.  Where  is  he  now  ?  Well,  he's 
dead  now  and  under  hatches ;  but  for  two  year  before 
that,  shiver  my  timbers !  the  man  was  starving.  He 
begged,  and  he  stole,  and  he  cut  throats,  and  starved 
at  that,  by  the  powers !  " 

"  Well,  it  ain't  much  use,  after  all,"  said  the  young 
seaman. 

"  'Tain't  much  use  for  fools,  you  may  lay  to  it  — 
that,  nor  nothing,"  cried  Silver.  "  But  now,  you  look 
here:  you're  young,  you  are,  but  you're  as  smart  as 
paint.  I  see  that  when  I  set  my  eyes  on  you,  and  I'll 
talk  to  you  like  a  man." 

You  may  imagine  how  I  felt  when  I  heard  this 
abominable  old  rogue  addressing  another  in  the  very 
same  words  of  flattery  as  he  had  used  to  myself.  I 
think,  if  I  had  been  able,  that  I  would  have  killed  him 
through  the  barrel.  Meantime,  he  ran  on,  little  sup- 
posing he  was  overheard. 

"  Here  it  is  about  gentlemen  of  fortune.  They  lives 
rough,  and  they  risk  swinging,  but  they  eat  and  drink 
like  fighting-cocks,  and  when  a  cruise  is  done,  why, 
it's  hundreds  of  pounds  instead  of  hundreds  of  far- 
things in  their  pockets.    Now,  the  most  goes  for  rum 
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and  a  good  fling,  and  to  sea  again  in  their  shirts. 
But  that's  not  the  course  I  lay.  I  puts  it  all  away, 
some  here,  some  there,  and  none  too  much  an)nvheres, 
by  reason  of  suspicion.  I'm  fifty,  mark  you;  once 
back  from  this  cruise,  I  set  up  gentleman  in  earnest. 
Time  enough,  too,  says  you.  Ah,  but  I've  lived  easy 
in  the  meantime;  never  denied  myself  o'  nothing 
heart  desires,  and  slep'  soft  and  ate  dainty  all  my  days, 
but  when  at  sea.  And  how  did  I  begin  ?  Before  th^ 
mast,  like  you !  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  but  all  the  other  money's 
gone  now,  ain't  it  ?  You  daren't  show  face  in  Bristol 
after  this." 

"  Why,  where  might  you  suppose  it  was  ?  "  asked 
Silver,   derisively. 

"  At  Bristol,  in  banks  and  places,"  answered  his 
companion. 

"It  were,"  said  the  cook;  "it  were  when  we 
weighed  anchor.  But  my  old  missis  has  it  all  by  now. 
And  the  *  Spy-glass '  is  sold,  lease  and  goodwill  and 
rigging;  and  the  old  girl's  off  to  meet  me.  I  would 
tell  you  where,  for  I  trust  you;  but  it  'ud  make  jealousy 
among  the  mates." 

"  And  can  you  trust  your  missis  ?  "  asked  the 
other. 

Gentlemen    of    fortune,"    returned    the    cook, 

usually  trusts  little  among  themselves,  and  right 
they  are,  you  may  lay  to  it.  But  I  have  a  way  with 
me,  I  have.  When  a  mate  brings  a  slip  on  his  cable 
—  one  as  knows  me,  I  mean  —  it  won't  be  in  the 
same  world  with  old  John.  There  was  some  that  was 
feared  of  Pew,  and  some  that  was  feared  of  Flint;  but 
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Flint  his  own  self  was  feared  of  me.  Feared  he  was, 
and  proud.  They  was  the  roughest  crew  afloat,  was 
Flint's;  the  devil  himself  would  have  been  feared  to 
go  to  sea  with  them.  Well,  now,  I  tell  you,  I'm  not  a 
boasting  man,  and  you  seen  yourself  how  easy  I  keep 
company;  but  when  I  was  quartermaster,  lamps 
wasn't  the  word  for  Flint's  old  buccaneers.  Ah,  you 
may  be  sure  of  yourself  in  old  John's  ship." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  now,"  replied  the  lad,  "  I  didn't 
half  a  quarter  like  the  job  till  I  had  this  talk  with  you, 
John;  but  there's  my  hand  on  it  now.' 

"  And  a  brave  lad  you  were,  and  smart,  too,"  an- 
swered Silver,  shaking  hands  so  heartily  that  all  the 
barrel  shook, ''  and  a  finer  figurehead  for  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  I  never  clapped  my  eyes  on." 

By  this  time  I  had  begun  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  their  terms.  By  a  "  gentleman  of  fortune  " 
they  plainly  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  com- 
mon pirate,  and  the  little  scene  that  I  had  overheard 
was  the  last  act  in  the  corruption  of  one  of  the  honest 
hands  —  perhaps  of  the  last  one  left  aboard.  But  on 
this  point  I  was  soon  to  be  relieved,  for  Silver  giving 
a  little  whistle,  a  third  man  strolled  up  and  sat  down 
by  the  party. 

Dick's  square,"  said  Silver. 
Oh,  I  know'd  Dick  was  square,**  returned  the 
voice  of  the  coxswain,  Israel  Hands.  "  He's  no  fool, 
is  Dick."  And  he  turned  his  quid  and  spat.  "  But, 
look  here,"  he  went  on,  "  here's  what  I  want  to  know, 
Barbecue :  how  long  are  we  a-going  tp  stand  off  and 
on  like  a  blessed  bumboat  ?  I've  had  a'most  enough 
o'  Cap'n  Smollett;    he's  hazed  me  long  enough,  by 
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"  *  Dead  men  don't  bite/  says  he.     Well,  he's  dead 
now  hisself;  he  knows  the  long  and  short  on  it  now; 
and  if  ever  a  rough  hand  come  to  port,  it  was  Billy." 

"  Right  you  are,"  said  Silver,  "  rough  and  ready. 
But  mark  you  here :  I'm  an  easy  man  —  I'm  quite 
the  gentleman,  says  you;  but  this  time  it's  serious. 
Dooty  is  dooty,  mates.  I  give  my  vote  —  death. 
When  I'm  in  Parlyment,  and  riding  in  my  coach,  I 
don't  want  none  of  these  sea-lawyers  in  the  cabin 
a-coming  home,  unlooked  for,  like  the  devil  at  pray- 
ers. Wait  is  what  I  say;  but  when  the  time  comes, 
why  let  her  rip !  " 

"  John,"  cries  the  coxswain,  "  you're  a  man ! " 
You'll  say  so,  Israel,  when  you  see,"  said  Silver. 

Only  one  thing  I  claim  —  I  claim  Trelawney.  I'll 
wring  his  calf's  head  off  his  body  with  these  hands. 
Dick !  "  he  added,  breaking  off,  "  you  just  jump  up, 
like  a  sweet  lad,  and  get  me  an  apple,  to  wet  my  pipe 
like." 

You  may  fancy  the  terror  I  was  in !  I  should  have 
leaped  out  and  run  for  it,  if  I  had  found  the  strength ; 
but  my  limbs  and  heart  alike  misgave  me.  I  heard 
Dick  begin  to  rise,  and  then  someone  seemingly 
stopped  him,  and  the  voice  of  Hands  exclaimed :  — 

"  Oh,  stow  that  I  Don't  you  get  sucking  of  that 
bilge,  John.    Let's  have  a  go  of  the  rum." 

"  Dick,"  said  Silver,  "  I  trust  you.  I've  a  gauge  on 
the  keg,  mind.  There's  the  key;  you  fill  a  pannikin 
and  bring  it  up." 

Terrified  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  thinking  to  my- 
self that  this  must  have  been  how  Mr.  Arrow  got  the 
strong  waters  that  destroyed  him. 
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Dick  was  gone  but  a  little  while,  and  during  his 
absence  Israel  spoke  straight  on  in  the  cook's  ear.  It 
was  but  a  word  or  two  that  I  could  catch,  and  yet  I 
gathered  some  important  news;  for,  besides  other 
scraps  that  tended  to  the  same  purpose,  this  whole 
clause  was  audible :  "  Not  another  man  of  them'll 
jine."    Hence  there  were  still  faithful  men  on  board. 

When  Dick  returned,  one  after  another  of  the  trio 
took  the  pannikin  and  drank  —  one  "  To  luck ;  " 
another  with  a  "  Here's  to  old  Flint ; "  and  Silver 
himself  saying  in  a  kind  of  song,  "  Here's  to  our- 
selves, and  hold  your  luiF,  plenty  of  prizes  and  plenty 
of  duff." 

Just  then  a  sort  of  brightness  fell  upon  me  in  the 
barrel,  and,  looking  up,  I  found  the  moon  had  risen, 
and  was  silvering  the  mizzen-top  and  shining  white  on 
the  lufF  of  the  fore-sail;  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
the  voice  of  the  look-out  shouted  "  Land  hoi  ** 
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COUNCIL   OF  WAR 

THERE  was  a  great  rush  of  feet  across  the  deck. 
I  could  hear  people  tumbling  up  from  the 
cabin  and  the  foc's'Ie;  and,  slipping  in  an 
instant  outside  my  barrel,  I  dived  behind  the  fore- 
sail, made  a  double  towards  the  stern,  and  came 
out  upon  the  open  deck  in  time  to  join  Hunter  and 
Dr.  Livesey  in  the  rush  for  the  weather  bow. 

There  all  hands  were  already  congregated.  A  belt 
of  fog  had  lifted  almost  simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  moon.  Away  to  the  south-west  of 
us  we  saw  two  low  hills,  about  a  couple  of  miles  apart, 
and  rising  behind  one  of  them  a  third  and  higher  hill, 
whose  peak  was  still  buried  in  the  fog.  All  three 
seemed  sharp  and  conical  in  figure. 

So  much  I  saw,  almost  in  a  dream,  for  I  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  my  horrid  fear  of  a  minute  or 
two  before.  And  then  I  heard  the  voice  of  Captain 
Smollett  issuing  orders.  The  Hispaniola  was  laid 
a  couple  of  points  nearer  the  wind,  and  now  sailed  a 
course  that  would  just  clear  the  island  on  the 
east. 

"  And  now,  men,"  said  the  captain,  when  all  was 
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sheeted  home,  "  has  any  one  of  you  ever  seen  that 
land  ahead  ?  " 

"  I  have,  sir,"  said  Silver.  "  I've  watered  there 
with  a  trader  I  was  cook  in/* 

"  The  anchorage  is  on  the  south,  behind  an  islet, 
I  fancy  ?  *'  asked  the  captain. 

"  Yes,  sir;  Skeleton  Island  they  calls  it.  It  were  a 
main  place  for  pirates  once,  and  a  hand  we  had  on 
board  knowed  all  their  names  for  it.  That  hill  to  the 
nor'ard  they  calls  the  Fore-mast  Hill;  there  are  thretf 
hills  in  a  row  running  southward  —  fore,  main,  and 
mizzen,  sir.  But  the  main  —  that's  the  big  un  with 
the  cloud  on  it  —  they  usually  calls  the  Spy-glass, 
by  reason  of  a  look-out  they  kept  when  they  was  in  the 
anchorage  cleaning;  for  it's  there  they  cleaned  their 
ships,  sir,  asking  your  pardon." 

"  I  have  a  chart  here,"  says  Captain  Smollett. 
"  See  if  that's  the  place." 

Long  John's  eyes  burned  in  his  head  as  he  took  the 
chart;  but,  by  the  fresh  look  of  the  paper,  I  knew  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  This  was  not  the 
map  we  found  in  Billy  Bones's  chest,  but  an  accurate 
copy,  complete  in  all  things  —  names  and  heights  and 
soundings  —  with  the  single  exception  of  the  red 
crosses  and  the  written  notes.  Sharp  as  must  have 
been  his  annoyance,  Silver  had  the  strength  of  mind 
to  hide  it. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  this  is  the  spot  to  be  sure; 
and  very  prettily  drawed  out.  Who  might  have  done 
that,  I  wonder?  The  pirates  were  too  ignorant,  I 
reckon.  Ay,  here  it  is :  *  Capt.  Kidd's  Anchorage  * 
—  just  the  name  my  shipmate  called  it.    There's  a 
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strong  current  runs  along  the  south,  and  then  away 
nor'ard  up  the  west  coast.  Right  you  was,  sir,"  says 
he,  "  to  haul  your  wind  and  keep  the  weather  of  the 
island.  Leastways,  if  such  was  your  intention  as  to 
enter  and  careen,  and  there  ain't  no  better  place  for 
that  in  these  waters." 

**  Thank  you,  my  man,"  says  Captain  Smollett. 
**  ril  ask  you,  later  on,  to  give  us  a  help.     You  may 

•  I  was  surprised  at  the  coolness  with  which  John 
avowed  his  knowledge  of  the  island ;  and  I  own  I  was 
half-frightened  when  I  saw  him  drawing  nearer  to  my- 
self. He  did  not  know,  to  be  sure,  that  I  had  over- 
heard his  council  from  the  apple  barrel,  and  yet  I  had, 
by  this  time,  taken  such  a  horror  of  his  cruelty,  duplic- 
ity, and  power,  that  I  could  scarce  conceal  a  shudder 
when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm. 

"  Ah,"  says  he,  "  this  here  is  a  sweet  spot,  this 
island  —  a  sweet  spot  for  a  lad  to  get  ashore  on. 
You'll  bathe,  and  you'll  climb  trees,  and  you'll  hunt 
goats,  you  will;  and  you'll  get  aloft  on  them  hills  like 
a  goat  yourself.  Why,  it  makes  me  young  again. 
I  was  going  to  forget  my  timber  leg,  I  was.  It's  a 
pleasant  thing  to  be  young,  and  have  ten  toes,  and 
you  may  lay  to  that.  When  you  want  to  go  a  bit  of 
exploring,  you  just  ask  old  John,  and  he'll  put  up  a 
snack  for  you  to  take  along." 

And  clapping  me  in  the  friendliest  way  upon  the 
shoulder,  he  hobbled  off  forward  and  went  below. 

Captain  Smollett,  the  squire,  and  Dr.  Livesey  were 
talking  together  on  the  quarter-deck,  and,  anxious  as 
I  was  to  tell  them  my  story,  I  durst  not  interrupt  them 
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openly.  While  I  was  still  casting  about  in  my  thoughts 
to  find  some  probable  excuse.  Dr.  Livesey  called  me 
to  his  side.  He  had  left  his  pipe  below,  and  being  a 
slave  to  tobacco,  had  meant  that  I  should  fetch  it; 
but  as  soon  as  I  was  near  enough  to  speak  and  not  to 
be  overheard,  I  broke  out  immediately :  "  Doctor, 
let  me  speak.  Get  the  captain  and  squire  down  to  the 
cabin,  and  then  make  some  pretence  to  send  for  me. 
I  have  terrible  news." 

The  doctor  changed  countenance  a  little,  but  next 
moment  he  was  master  of  himself. 

"  Thank  you,  Jim,"  said  he,  quite  loudly,  "  that 
was  all  I  wanted  to  know,"  as  if  he  had  asked  me  a 
question. 

And  with  that  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  rejoined 
the  other  two.  They  spoke  together  for  a  little,  and 
though  none  of  them  started,  or  raised  his  voice,  or 
so  much  as  whistled,  it  was  plain  enough  that  Dr. 
Livesey  had  communicated  my  request;  for  the  next 
that  I  heard  was  the  captain  giving  an  order  to  Job 
Anderson,  and  all  hands  were  piped  on  deck. 

"  My  lads,"  said  Captain  Smollett,  "  I've  a  word 
to  say  to  you.  This  land  that  we  have  sighted  is  the 
place  we  have  been  sailing  to.  Mr.  Trelawney,  being 
a  very  open-handed  gentleman,  as  we  all  know,  has 
just  asked  me  a  word  or  two,  and  as  I  was  able  to  tell 
him  that  every  man  on  board  had  done  his  duty,  alow 
and  aloft,  as  I  never  ask  to  see  it  done  better,  why,  he 
and  I  and  the  doctor  are  going  below  to  the  cabin  to 
drink  your  health  and  luck,  and  you'll  have  grog 
served  out  for  you  to  drink  our  health  and  luck. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of  this ;  I  think  it  haads(»ne. 
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And  if  you  think  as  I  do,  you'll  give  a  good  sea  cheer 
for  the  gentleman  that  does  it." 

The  cheer  followed  —  that  was  a  matter  of  course; 
but  it  rang  out  so  full  and  hearty,  that  I  confess  I 
could  hardly  believe  these  same  men  were  plotting  for 
our  blood. 

"  One  more  cheer  for  Cap'n  Smollett,"  cried  Long 
John,  when  the  first  had  subsided. 

And  this  also  was  given  with  a  will. 

On  the  top  of  that  the  three  gentlemen  went  below, 
and  not  long  after  word  was  sent  forward  that  Jim 
Hawkins  was  wanted  in  the  cabin. 

I  found  them  all  three  seated  round  the  table,  a 
bottle  of  Spanish  wine  and  some  raisins  before  them, 
and  the  doctor  smoking  away,  with  his  wig  on  his  lap, 
and  that,  I  knew,  was  a  sign  that  he  was  agitated* 
The  stem  window  was  open,  for  it  was  a  warm  night, 
and  you  could  see  the  moon  shining  behind  on  the 
ship's  wake. 

"  Now,  Hawkins,"  said  the  squire,  "  you  have 
something  to  say.    Speak  up." 

I  did  as  I  was  bid,  and,  as  short  as  I  could  make  it, 
told  the  whole  details  of  Silver's  conversation.  No- 
body interrupted  me  till  I  was  done,  nor  did  any  one 
of  the  three  of  them  make  so  much  as  a  movement, 
but  they  kept  their  eyes  upon  my  face  from  first  to  last. 

"  Jim,"  said  Dr.  Livesey,  "  take  a  seat." 

And  they  made  me  sit  down  at  table  beside  them, 
poured  me  out  a  glass  of  wine,  filled  my  hands  with 
raisins,  and  all  three,  one  after  the  other,  and  each 
with  a  bow,  drank  my  good  health,  and  their  service  to 
me,  for  my  luck  and  courage. 
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**  Now,  captain,"  said  the  squire,  "  you  were  right, 
and  I  was  wrong.  I  own  myself  an  ass,  and  I  await 
your  orders." 

"  No  more  an  ass  than  I,  sir,"  returned  the  captain. 
"  I  never  heard  of  a  crew  that  meant  to  mutiny  but 
what  showed  signs  before,  for  any  man  that  had 
an  eye  in  his  head  to  see  the  mischief  and  take 
steps  according.  But  this  crew,"  he  added,  *^  beats 
me. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  doctor,  "  with  your  permission, 
that's  Silver.    A  very  remarkable  man." 

"  He'd  look  remarkably  well  from  a  yard-arm,  sir," 
returned  the  captain.  "  But  this  is  talk;  this  don't 
lead  to  anything.  I  see  three  or  four  points,  and  with 
Mr.  Trelawney's  permission.  Til  name  them." 

"  You,  sir,  are  the  captain.  It  is  for  you  to  speak," 
says  Mr.  Trelawney,  grandly. 

"  First  point,"  began  Mr.  Smollett.  "  We  must  go 
on,  because  we  can't  turn  back.  If  I  gave  the  word 
to  go  about,  they  would  rise  at  once.  Second  point, 
we  have  time  before  us  —  at  least  until  this  treasure's 
found.  Third  point,  there  are  faithful  hands.  Now, 
sir,  it's  got  to  come  to  blows  sooner  or  later;  and  what 
I  propose  is,  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  and  come  to  blows  some  fine  day  when  they 
least  expect  it.  We  can  count,  I  take  it,  on  your  own 
home  servants,  Mr.  Trelawney  ?  " 

As  upon  myself,"  declared  the  squire. 
Three,"  reckoned  the  captain,  "  ourselves  make 
seven,   counting   Hawkins,   here.     Now,   about  the 
honest  hands  ? " 

"  Most  likely  Trelawney's  own  men,"  said  the  doc- 
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tor;  "  those  he  had  picked  up  for  himself,  before  he 
lit  on  Silver." 

"Nay,"  replied  the  squire,  "Hands  was  one  of 
mine." 

"  I  did  think  I  could  have  trusted  Hands,"  added 
the  captain. 

"  And  to  think  that  they're  all  Englishmen ! " 
broke  out  the  squire.  "  Sir,  I  could  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  blow  the  ship  up." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  captain,  "  the  best 
that  I  can  say  is^not  much.  We  must  lay  to,  if  you 
please,  and  keep  a  bright  look  out.  It's  trying  on  a 
man,  I  know.  It  would  be  pleasanter  to  come  to 
blows.  But  there's  no  help  for  it  till  we  know  our 
men.    Lay  to,  and  whistle  for  a  wind,  that's  my  view." 

"  Jim  here,"  said  the  doctor,  "  can  help  us  more 
than  anyone.  The  men  are  not  shy  with  him,  and 
Jim  is  a  noticing  lad." 

"  Hawkins,  I  put  prodigious  faith  in  you/'  added 
the  squire. 

I  began  to  feel  pretty  desperate  at  this,  for  I  felt 
altogether  helpless;  and  yet,  by  an  odd  train  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  indeed  through  me  that  safety 
came.  In  the  meantime,  talk  as  we  pleased,  there 
were  only  seven  out  of  the  twenty-six  on  whom  we 
knew  we  could  rely;  and  out  of  these  seven  one  was 
a  boy,  so  that  the  grown  men  on  our  side  were  six  to 
their  nineteen. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

ROW  I  BEGAN  MY  SHORE  ADVENTURE 

THE  appearance  of  the  island  when  I  came  on 
deck  next  morning  was  altogether  changed. 
Although  the  breeze  had  now  utterly  failed,  we 
had  made  a  great  deal  of  way  during  the  night,  and 
were  now  lying  becalmed  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south- 
east of  the  low  eastern  coast.  Grey-coloured  woods 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  surface.  This  even  tint  was 
indeed  broken  up  by  streaks  of  yellow  sandbreak  in 
the  lower  lands,  and  by  many  tall  trees  of  the  pine 
family,  out-topping  the  others  —  some  singly,  some  in 
clumps;  but  the  general  colouring  was  uniform  and 
sad.  The  hills  ran  up  clear  above  the  vegetation  in 
spires  of  naked  rock.  All  were  strangely  shaped, 
and  the  Spy-glass,  which  was  by  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  the  tallest  on  the  island,  was  likewise  the  strang- 
est in  configuration,  running  up  sheer  from  almost 
every  side,  and  then  suddenly  cut  off  at  the  top  like  a 
pedestal  to  put  a  statue  on. 

The  Hispaniola  was  rolling  scuppers  under  in  the 
ocean  swell.  The  booms  were  tearing  at  the  blocks, 
the  rudder  was  banging  to  and  fro,  and  the  whole  ship 
creaking,  groaning,   and  jumping  like  a  manufac- 
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tory.  I  had  to  cling  tight  to  the  backstay,  and  the 
world  turned  giddily  before  my  eyes;  for  though  I 
was  a  good  enough  sailor  when  there  was  way  on, 
this  standing  still  and  being  rolled  about  like  a  bottle 
was  a  thing  I  never  learned  to  stand  without  a  qualm 
or  so,  above  all  in  the  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  —  perhaps  it  was  the  look  of  the 
island,  with  its  grey,  melancholy  woods,  aiid  wild 
stone  spires,  and  the  surf  that  we  could  both  see  and 
hear  foaming  and  thundering  on  the  steep  beach  — 
at  least,  although  the  sun  shone  bright  and  hot,  and 
the  shore  birds  were  fishing  and  crying  all  around  us, 
and  you  would  have  thought  anyone  would  have  been 
glad  to  get  to  land  after  being  so  long  at  sea,  my  heart 
sank,  as  the  saying  is,  into  my  boots;  and  from  that 
first  look  onward,  I  hated  the  very  thought  of  Treasure 
Island. 

We  had  a  dreary  morning's  work  before  us,  for 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  wind,  and  the  boats  had  to 
be  got  out  and  manned,  and  the  ship  warped  three  or 
four  miles  round  the  comer  of  the  island,  and  up  the 
narrow  passage  to  the  haven  behind  Skeleton  Island. 
I  volunteered  for  one  of  the  boats,  where  I  had,  of 
course,  no  business.  The  heat  was  sweltering,  and 
the  men  grumbled  fiercely  over  their  work.  Anderson 
was  in  command  of  my  boat,  and  instead  of  keeping 
the  crew  in  order,  he  grumbled  as  loud  as  the  worst. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  an  oath,  "  it's  not  for  ever.** 

I  thought  this  was  a  very  bad  sign;  for,  up  to  that 
day,  the  men  had  gone  briskly  and  willingly  about 
their  business ;  but  the  very  sight  of  the  island  had 
telaxed  the  cords  of  discipline. 
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All  the  way  in,  Long  John  stood  by  the  steersman 
and  conned  the  ship.  He  knew  the  passage  like  the 
palm  of  his  hand;  and  though  the  man  in  the  chains 
got  everywhere  more  water  than  was  down  in  the 
chart,  John  never  hesitated  once. 

"  There's  a  strong  scour  with  the  ebb,"  he  said, 
**  and  this  here  passage  has  been  dug  out,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  with  a  spade." 

We  brought  up  just  where  the  anchor  was  in  the 
chart,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  either  shore,  the 
mainland  on  one  side,  and  Skeleton  Island  on  the 
other.  The  bottom  was  clean  sand.  The  plunge  of 
our  anchor  sent  up  clouds  of  birds  wheeling  and  cry- 
ing over  the  woods;  but  in  less  than  a  minute  they 
were  down  again,  and  all  was  once  more  silent. 

The  place  was  entirely  land-locked,  buried  in 
woods,  the  trees  coming  right  down  to  high-water 
mark,  the  shores  mostly  flat,  and  the  hilltops  stand- 
ing round  at  a  distance  in  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  one 
here,  one  there.  Two  little  rivers,  or,  rather,  two 
swamps,  emptied  out  into  this  pond,  as  you  might 
call  it;  and  the  foliage  round  that  part  of  the  shore 
had  a  kind  of  poisonous  brightness.  From  the  ship, 
we  could  could  see  nothing  of  the  house  or  stockade, 
for  they  were  quite  buried  among  trees;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  chart  on  the  companion,  we  might 
have  been  the  first  that  had  ever  anchored  there  since 
the  island  arose  out  of  the  seas. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  moving,  nor  a  sound 
but  that  of  the  surf  booming  half  a  mile  away  along 
the  beaches  and  against  the  rocks  outside.  A  peculiar 
stagnant  smell  hung  over  the  anchorage  —  a  smell  of 
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sodden  leaves  and  rotting  tree  trunks.  I  observed 
the  doctor  sniffing  and  sniffing,  like  someone  tasting 
a  bad  egg. 

"  I  don't  know  about  treasure,"  he  said,  "  but  I'll 
stake  my  wig  there's  fever  here." 

If  the  conduct  of  the  men  had  been  alarming  in  the 
boat,  it  became  truly  threatening  when  they  had  come 
aboard.  They  lay  about  the  deck  growling  together 
in  talk.  The  slightest  order  was  received  with  a  black 
look,  and  grudgingly  and  carelessly  obeyed.  Even  the 
honest  hands  must  have  caught  the  infection,  for  there 
was  not  one  man  aboard  to  mend  another.  Mutiny, 
it  was  plain,  hung  over  us  like  a  thunder-cloud. 

And  it  was  not  only  we  of  the  cabin  party  who  per- 
ceived the  danger.  Long  John  was  hard  at  work  go- 
ing from  group  to  group,  spending  himself  in  good 
advice,  and  as  for  example  no  man  could  have  shown 
a  better.  He  fairly  outstripped  himself  in  willingness 
and  civility;  he  was  all  smiles  to  everyone.  If  an  order 
were  given,  John  would  be  on  his  crutch  in  an  instant 
with  the  cheeriest  "  Ay,  ay,  sir!  "  in  the  world;  and 
when  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  he  kept  up  one  song 
after  another,,as  if  to  conceal  the  discontent  of  the  rest. 

Of  all  the  gloomy  features  of  that  gloomy  afternoon, 
this  obvious  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Long  John  ap- 
peared the  worst. 

We  held  a  council  in  the  cabin. 

**  Sir,"  said  the  captain,  "  if  I  risk  another  order 
the  whole  ship'U  come  about  our  ears  by  the  run. 
You  see,  sir,  here  it  is.  I  get  a  rough  answer,  do  I 
not  ?  Well,  if  I  speak  back,  pikes  will  be  going  in  two 
shakes;    if  I  don't,  Silver  wiU  s^e  there's  something 
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under  that,  and  the  game's  up.  Now,  we've  only  one 
man  to  rely  on." 

*'  And  who  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  squire. 

"  Silver,  sir,"  returned  the  captain;  "  he's  as  anx- 
ious as  you  and  I  to  smother  things  up.  This  is  a 
tiiF;  he'd  soon  talk  'em  out  of  it  if  he  had  the  chance, 
and  what  I  propose  to  do  is  to  give  him  the  chance. 
Let's  allow  the  men  an  afternoon  ashore.  If  they  all 
go,  why,  we'll  fight  the  ship.  If  they  none  of  them 
go,  well,  then,  we  hold  the  cabin,  and  God  defend  the 
right.  If  some  go,  you  mark  my  words,  sir,  Silver'U 
bring  'em  aboard  again  as  mild  as  lambs." 

It  was  so  decided;  loaded  pistols  were  served  out 
to  all  the  sure  men;  Hunter,  Joyce,  and  Redruth 
were  taken  into  our  confidence,  and  received  the  news 
with  less  surprise  and  a  better  spirit  than  we  had 
looked  for,  and  then  the  captain  went  on  deck  and 
addressed  the  crew. 

**  My  lads,"  said  he,  "  we've  had  a  hot  day,  and  are 
all  tired  and  out  of  sorts.  A  turn  ashore'U  hurt  no- 
body —  the  boats  are  still  in  the  water;  you  can  take 
the  gigs,  and  as  many  as  please  can  go  ashore  for  the 
afternoon.  I'll  fire  a  gun  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
down." 

I  believe  the  silly  fellows  must  have  thought  they 
would  break  their  shins  over  treasure  as  soon  as  they 
were  landed;  for  they  all  came  out  of  their  sulks  in  a 
moment,  and  gave  a  cheer  that  started  the  echo  in  a 
far-away  hill,  and  sent  the  birds  once  more  flying  and 
squalling  round  the  anchorage. 

The  captain  was  too  bright  to  be  in  the  way.  He 
whipped  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  leaving  Silver  to 
51) 
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Arrange  the  party;  and  I  fancy  it  was  as  well  he  did 
so.  Had  he  been  on  deck,  he  could  no  longer  so  much 
as  have  pretended  not  to  understand  the  situation. 
It  was  as  plain  as  day.  Silver  was  the  captain,  and  a 
mighty  rebellious  crew  he  had  of  it.  The  honest 
hands  —  and  I  was  soon  to  see  it  proved  that  there 
were  such  on  board  —  must  have  been  very  stupid 
fellows.  Or,  rather,  I  suppose  the  truth  was  this, 
that  all  hands  were  disaffected  by  the  example  of  the 
ringleaders  —  only  some  more,  some  less ;  and  a  few, 
being  good  fellows  in  the  main,  could  neither  be  led 
nor  driven  any  further.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  idle  and 
skulk,  and  quite  another  to  take  a  ship  and  murder  a 
number  of  innocent  men. 

At  last,  however,  the  party  was  made  up.  Six  fel- 
lows were  to  stay  on  board,  and  the  remaining  thirteen, 
including  Silver,  began  to  embark. 

Then  it  was  that  there  came  into  my  head  the  first 
of  the  mad  notions  that  contributed  so  much  to  save 
our  lives.  If  six  men  were  left  by  Silver,  it  was  plain 
our  party  could  not  take  and  fight  the  ship;  and  since 
only  six  were  left,  it  was  equally  plain  that  the  ^abin 
party  had  no  present  need  of  my  assistance.  I>^  oc- 
curred to  me  at  once  to  go  ashore.  In  a  jiffy  I  had 
slipped  over  the  side,  and  curled  up  in  the  fore-sheets 
of  the  nearest  boat,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
she  shoved  off. 

No  one  took  notice  of  me,  only  the  bow  oar  saying, 
**  Is  that  you,  Jim  ?  Keep  your  head  down."  But 
Silver,  from  the  other  boat,  looked  sharply  over  and 
called  out  to  know  if  that  were  me;  and  from  that 
moment  I  began  to  regret  what  I  had  done. 
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The  crews  raced  for  the  beach;  but  the  boat  I  was 
in,  having  some  start,  and  being  at  once  the  lighter 
and  the  better  manned,  shot  far  ahead  of  her  con- 
sort, and  the  bow  had  struck  among  the  shore-side 
trees,  and  I  had  caught  a  branch  and  swung  myself 
out,  and  plunged  into  the  nearest  thicket,  while  Sil- 
ver and  the  rest  were  still  a  hundred  yards  behind. 

"  Jim,  Jim  I  "  I  heard  him  shouting. 

But  you  may  suppose  I  paid  no  heed;  jumping, 
ducking,  and  breaking  through,  I  ran  straight  before 
my  nose,  till  I  could  run  no  longer* 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   FIRST  BLOW 

1WAS  SO  pleased  at  having  given  the  slip  to  Long 
John,  that  I  began  to  enjoy  myself  and  look 
around  me  with  some  interest  on  the  strange 
land  that  I  was  in. 

I  had  crossed  a  marshy  tract  full  of  willows,  bul- 
rushes, and  odd,  outlandish,  swampy  trees ;  and  I  had 
now  come  out  upon  the  skirts  of  an  open  piece  of 
undulating,  sandy  country,  about  a  mile  long,  dotted 
with  a  few  pines,  and  a  great  number  of  contorted  trees, 
not  unlike  the  oak  in  growth,  but  pale  in  the  foliage, 
like  willows.  On  the  far  side  of  the  open  stood  one  of 
the  hills,  with  two  quaint,  craggy  peaks,  shining  vividly 
in  the  sun. 

I  now  felt  for  the  first  time  the  joy  of  exploration. 
The  isle  was  uninhabited;  my  shipmates  I  had  left 
behind,  and  nothing  lived  in  front  of  me  but  dumb 
brutes  and  fowls.  I  turned  hither  and  thither  among 
the  trees.  Here  and  there  were  flowering  plants, 
unknown  to  me;  here  and  there  I  saw  snakes,  and  one 
raised  his  head  from  a  ledge  of  rock  and  hissed  at  me 
with  a  noise  not  unlike  the  spinning  of  a  top.  Little 
did  I  suppose  that  he  was  a  deadly  enemy,  and  that  the 
noise  was  the  famous  rattle. 
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Then  I  came  to  a  long  thicket  of  these  oak-like  trees 
—  live,  or  evergreen,  oaks,  I  heard  afterwards  they 
should  be  called  —  which  grew  low  along  the  sand  like 
brambles,  the  boughs  curiously  twisted,  the  foliage 
compact,  like  thatch.  The  thicket  stretched  down 
from  the  top  of  one  of  the  sandy  knolls,  spreading  and 
growing  taller  as  it  went,  until  it  reached  the  margin  of 
the  broad,  reedy  fen,  through  which  the  nearest  of  the 
little  rivers  soaked  its  way  into  the  anchorage.  The 
marsh  was  steaming  in  the  strong  sun,  and  the  outline 
of  the  Spy-glass  trembled  through  the  haze. 

All  at  once  there  began  to  go  a  sort  of  bustle  among 
the  bulrushes;  a  wild  duck  flew  up  with  a  quack, 
another  followed,  and  soon  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  marsh  a  great  cloud  of  birds  hung  screaming  and 
circling  in  the  air.  I  judged  at  once  that  some  of  my 
shipmates  must  be  drawing  near  along  the  borders  of 
the  fen.  Nor  was  I  deceived;  for  soon  I  heard  the 
very  distant  and  low  tones  of  a  human  voice,  which, 
as  I  continued  to  give  ear,  grew  steadily  louder  and 
nearer. 

This  put  me  in  a  great  fear,  and  I  crawled  under 
cover  of  the  nearest  live-oak,  and  squatted  there 
hearkening,  as  silent  as  a  mouse. 

Another  voice  answered;  and  then  the  first  voice, 
which  I  now  recognised  to  be  Silver's,  once  more  took 
up  the  story,  and  ran  on  for  a  long  while  in  a  stream, 
^nly  now  and  again  interrupted  by  the  other.  By  the 
sound  they  must  have  been  talking  earnestly,  and  al- 
most fiercely;  but  no  distinct  word  came  to  my  hearing. 

At  last  the  speakers  seemed  to  have  paused,  and  per- 
haps to  have  sat  down ;  for  not  only  did  they  cease  to 
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draw  any  nearer,  but  the  birds  themselves  b^an  to 
grow  more  quiet,  and  to  settle  again  to  their  places  in 
the  swamp. 

And  now  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  neglecting  my 
business;  that  since  I  had  been  so  foolhardy  as  to 
come  ashore  with  these  desperadoes,  the  least  I  could 
do  was  to  overhear  them  at  their  councils ;  and  that 
my  plain  and  obvious  duty  was  to  draw  as  close  as  I 
could  manage,  under  the  favourable  ambush  of  the 
crouching  trees. 

I  could  tell  the  direction  of  the  speakers  pretty 
exactly,  not  only  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  but  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  few  birds  that  still  hung  in  alarm 
above  the  heads  of  the  intruders. 

Crawling  on  all  fours,  I  made  steadily  but  slowly 
towards  them ;  till  at  last,  raising  my  head  to  an  aper- 
ture among  the  leaves,  I  could  see  clear  down  into  a 
little  green  dell  beside  the  marsh,  and  closely  set  about 
with  trees,  where  long  John  Silver  and  another  of  the 
crew  stood  face  to  face  in  conversation. 

The  sun  beat  full  upon  them.  Silver  had  thrown  his 
hat  beside  him  on  the  ground,  and  his  great,  smooth, 
blond  face,  all  shining  with  heat,  was  lifted  to  the 
other  man's  in  a  kind  of  appeal. 

'*  Mate,"  he  was  saying, "  it's  because  I  thinks  gold 
dust  of  you  —  gold  dust,  and  you  may  lay  to  that ! 
If  I  hadn't  took  to  you  like  pitch,  do  you  think  I'd 
have  been  here  a-warning  of  you  ?  All's  up — you 
can't  make  nor  mend ;  it's  to  save  your  neck  that  I'm 
a-speaking,  and  if  one  of  the  wild  'uns  knew  it,  where 
*ud  1  be,  Tom — now  tell  me,  where  'ud  I  be  ? " 

*'  Silver,"  said  the  other  man — and  I  observed  he 
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was  not  only  red  in  the  face,  but  spoke  as  hoarse  as  a 
crow,  and  his  voice  shook,  too,  like  a  taut  rope  — 
"  Silver,"  says  he,  "  you're  old,  and  you're  honest,  or 
has  the  name  for  it;  and  you've  money,  too,  which 
lots  of  poor  sailors  hasn't;  and  you're  brave,  or  I'm 
mistook.  And  will  you  tell  me  you'll  let  yourself  be 
led  away  with  that  kind  of  a  mess  of  swabs  ?  not  you ! 
As  sure  as  God  sees  me,  I'd  sooner  lose  my  hand.  If 
I  turn  agin  my  dooty " 

And  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
noise.  I  had  found  one  of  the  honest  hands  —  well, 
here,  at  that  same  moment,  came  news  of  another. 
Far  away  out  in  the  marsh  there  arose,  all  of  a  sudden, 
a  sound  like  the  cry  of  anger,  then  another  on  the  back 
of  it;  and  then  one  horrid,  long-drawn  scream.  The 
rocks  of  the  Spy-glass  re-echoed  it  a  score  of  times; 
the  whole  troop  of  marsh-birds  rose  again,  darkening 
heaven,  with  a  simultaneous  whirr;  and  long  after 
that  death  yell  was  still  ringing  in  my  brain,  silence 
had  re-established  its  empire,  and  only  the  rustle  of 
the  redescending  birds  and  the  boom  of  the  distant 
surges  disturbed  the  languor  of  the  afternoon. 

Tom  had  leaped  at  the  sound,  like  a  horse  at  the 
spur;  but  Silver  had  not  winked  an  eye.  He  stood 
where  he  was,  resting  lightly  on  his  crutch,  watching 
his  companion  like  a  snake  about  to  spring. 

John,"  said  the  sailor,  stretching  out  his  hand. 
Hands  off! "  cried  Silver,  leaping  back  a  yard, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  the  speed  and  security  of  a 
trained  gymnast. 

**  Hands  oflF,  if  you  like,  John  Silver,"said  the  other. 
**  It's  a  black  conscience  that  can  make  you  feared  of 
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me.     But,   in    heaven's   name,  tell   me   what   was 
that  ? " 

"  That  ?  "  returned  Silver,  smiling  away,  but  warier 
than  ever,  his  eye  a  mere  pin-point  in  his  big  face,  but 
gleaming  like  a  crumb  of  glass.  "  That !  Oh,  I 
reckon  that'll  be  Alan." 

And  at  this  poor  Tom  flashed  out  like  a  hero. 

"  Alan  1 "  he  cried.  "  Then  rest  his  soul  for  a  true 
seaman!  And  as  for  you,  John  Silver,  long  you've 
been  a  mate  of  mine,  but  you're  mate  of  mine  no 
more.  If  I  die  like  a  dog,  I'll  die  in  my  dooty. 
You've  killed  Alan,  have  you  ?  Kill  me,  too,  if  you 
can.    But  I  defies  you." 

And  with  that,  this  brave  fellow  turned  his  back  . 
directly  on  the  cook,  and  set  oflF  walking  for  the  beach. 
But  he  was  not  destined  to  go  far.  With  a  cry,  John 
seized  the  branch  of  a  tree,  whipped  the  crutch  out  of 
his  armpit,  and  sent  that  uncouth  missile  hurtling 
through  the  air.  It  struck  poor  Tom,  point  foremost, 
and  with  stunning  violence,  right  between  the  shoul- 
ders in  the  middle  of  the  back.  His  hands  flew  up, 
he  gave  a  sort  of  gasp,  and  fell. 

Whether  he  were  injured  much  or  little,  none  could 
ever  tell.  Like  enough,  to  judge  from  the  sound,  his 
back  was  broken  on  the  spot.  But  he  had  no  time 
given  him  to  recover.  Silver,  agile  as  a  monkey,  even 
without  leg  or  crutch,  was  on  the  top  of  him  next 
moment,  and  had  twice  buried  his  knife  up  to  the  hilt 
in  that  defenceless  body.  From  my  place  of  ambush, 
I  could  hear  him  pant  aloud  as  he  struck  the 
blows. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  rightly  is  to  faint,  but  I  do 
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know  that  for  the  next  little  while  the  whole  world 
swam  away  from  before  me  in  a  whirling  mist;  Silver 
and  the  birds,  and  the  tall  Spy-glass  hilltop,  going 
round  and  round  and  topsy-turvy  before  my  eyes,  and 
all  manner  of  bells  ringing  and  distant  voices  shout- 
ing in  my  ear. 

When  I  came  again  to  myself,  the  monster  had 
pulled  himself  together,  his  crutch  under  his  arm,  his 
hat  upon  his  head.  Just  before  him  Tom  lay  motion- 
less upon  the  sward;  but  the  murderer  minded  him 
not  a  whit,  cleansing  his  blood-stained  knife  the  while 
upon  a  wisp  of  grass.  Everything  else  was  unchanged, 
the  sun  still  shining  mercilessly  on  the  steaming 
marsh  and  the  tall  pinnacle  of  the  mountain,  and  I 
could  scarce  persuade  myself  that  murder  had  been 
actually  done,  and  a  human  life  cruelly  cut  short  a 
moment  since,  before  my  eyes. 

But  now  John  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  brought 
out  a  whistle,  and  blew  upon  it  several  modulated 
blasts,  that  rang  far  across  the  heated  air.  I  could 
not  tell,  of  course,  the  meaning  of  the  signal;  but  it 
instantly  awoke  my  fears.  More  men  would  be  com- 
ing. I  might  be  discovered.  They  had  already  slain 
two  of  the  honest  people;  after  Tom  and  Alan, 
might  not  I  come  next  ? 

Instantly  I  began  to  extricate  myself  and  crawl 
back  again,  with  what  speed  and  silence  I  could  man- 
age, to  the  more  open  portion  of  the  wood.  As  I  did 
so,  I  could  hear  hails  coming  and  going  between  the 
old  buccaneer  and  his  comrades,  and  this  sound  of 
danger  lent  me  wings.  As  soon  as  I  was  clear  of  the 
thicket,  I  ran  as  I  never  ran  before,  scarce  minding 
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the  direction  of  my  flight,  so  long  as  it  led  m^ 
from  the  murderers;  and  as  I  ran,  fear  grew  and  grew 
upon  me,  until  it  turned  into  a  kind  of  frenzy. 

Indeed,  could  anyone  be  more  entirely  lost  than  I  ? 
When  the  gun  fired,  how  should  I  dare  to  go  down  to 
the  boats  among  those  fiends,  still  smoking  from  their 
crime  ?  Would  not  the  first  of  them  who  saw  me 
wring  my  neck  like  a  snipe's  ?  Would  not  my  absence 
Itself  be  an  evidence  to  them  of  my  alarm,  and  there- 
fore of  my  fatal  knowledge  ?  It  was  all  over,  I  thought. 
Good-bye  to  the  Hispaniola;  good-bye  to  the  squire^ 
the  doctor,  and  the  captain !  There  was  nothing  left 
for  me  but  death  by  starvation,  or  death  by  the  hands 
of  the  mutineers. 

All  this  while,  as  I  say,  I  was  still  running,  and, 
without  taking  any  notice,  I  had  drawn  near  to  the 
foot  of  the  little  hill  with  the  two  peaks,  and  had  got 
into  a  part  of  the  island  where  the  live-oaks  grew 
more  widely  apart,  and  seemed  more  like  forest  trees 
in  their  bearing  and  dimensions.  Mingled  with 
these  were  a  few  scattered  pines,  some  fifty,  some 
nearer  seventy,  feet  high.  The  air,  too,  smelt  more 
freshly  than  down  beside  the  marsh. 

And  here  a  fresh  alarm  brought  me  to  a  standstill 
with  a  thumping  heart. 
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FROM  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  was  here  steep 
and  stony,  a  spout  of  gravel  was  dislodged,  and 
fell  rattling  and  bounding  through  the  trees. 
My  eyes  turned  instinctively  in  that  direction,  and  I 
saw  a  figure  leap  with  great  rapidity  behind  the  trunk 
of  a  pine.  What  it  was,  whether  bear  or  man  or  mon- 
key, I  could  in  no  wise  tell.  It  seemed  dark  and 
shaggy;  more  I  knew  not.  But  the  terror  of  this  new 
apparition  brought  me  to  a  stand. 

I  was  now,  it  seemed,  cut  off  upon  both  sides ;  be- 
hind me  the  murderers,  before  me  this  lurking  nonde- 
script. And  immediately  I  began  to  prefer  the  dangers 
that  I  knew  to  those  I  knew  not.  Silver  him- 
self appeared  less  terrible  in  contrast  with  this  crea- 
ture of  the  woods,  and  I  turned  on  my  heel,  and,  look- 
ing sharply  behind  me  over  my  shoulder,  began  to 
retrace  my  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  boats. 

Instantly  the  figure  reappeared,  and,  making  a  wide 
circuit,  began  to  head  me  off.  I  was  tired,  at  any 
rate ;  but  had  I  been  as  fresh  as  when  I  rose,  I  could 
see  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  contend  in  speed  with  such 
an  adversary.    From  trunk  to  trunk  the  creature  flitted 

U3 
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like  a  deer,  running  manlike  on  two  legs,  but  unlike 
any  man  that  I  had  ever  seen,  stooping  almost  double 
as  it  ran.  Yet  a  man  it  was,  I  could  no  longer  be  in 
doubt  about  that. 

I  began  to  recall  what  I  had  heard  of  cannibals.  I 
was  within  an  ace  of  calling  for  help.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  he  was  a  man,  however  wild,  had  somewhat 
reassured  me,  and  my  fear  of  Silver  began  to  revive  in 
proportion.  I  stood  still,  therefore,  and  cast  about  for 
some  method  of  escape;  and  as  I  was  so  thinking,  the 
recollection  of  my  pistol  flashed  into  my  mind.  As 
soon  as  I  remembered  I  was  not  defenceless,  courage 
glowed  again  in  my  heart;  and  I  set  my  face  resolutely 
for  this  man  of  the  island,  and  walked  briskly  towards 
him. 

He  was  concealed  by  this  time,  behind  another  tree 
trunk;  but  he  must  have  been  watching  me  closely, 
for  as  soon  as  I  began  to  move  in  his  direction  he  re- 
appeared and  took  a  step  to  meet  me.  Then  he  hesi- 
tated, drew  back,  came  forward  again,  and  at  last,  to 
my  wonder  and  confusion,  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  and  held  out  his  clasped  hands  in  supplica- 
tion. 

At  that  I  once  more  stopped. 
Who  are  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

Ben  Gunn,"  he  answered,  and  his  voice  sounded 
hoarse  and  awkward,  like  a  rusty  lock.  "  I'm  poor 
Ben  Gunn,  I  am;  and  I  haven't  spoke  with  a  Christian 
these  three  years.*' 

I  co'ild  now  see  that  he  was  a  while  man  like  my- 
self, and  that  his  features  were  even  pleasing.  His 
skin,  wherever  it  was  exposed,  was  burnt  by  the  sunf 
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even  his  lips  were  black;  and  his  fair  eyes  looked 
quite  startUng  in  so  dark  a  face.  Of  all  the  beggar- 
men  that  I  had  seen  or  fancied,  he  was  the  chief  for 
raggedness.  He  was  clothed  with  tatters  of  old  ship's 
canvas  and  old  sea  cloth;  and  this  extraordinary 
patchwork  was  all  held  together  by  a  system  of  the 
most  various  and  incongruous  fastenings,  brass  but- 
tons, bits  of  stick,  and  loops  of  tarry  gaskin.  About 
his  waist  he  wore  an  old  brass-buckled  leather  belt, 
which  was  the  one  thing  solid  in  his  whole  accoutre- 
ment. 

"  Three  years  I  "  I  cried.  "  Were  you  ship- 
wrecked ?  '* 

"  Nay,  mate,"  said  he  —  "  marooned." 

I  had  heard  the  word,  and  I  knew  it  stood  for  a  hor- 
rible kind  of  punishment  common  enough  among  the 
buccaneers,  in  which  the  offender  is  put  ashore  with  a 
little  powder  and  shot,  and  left  behind  on  some  deso- 
late and  distant  island. 

"  Marooned  three  years  agone,"  he  continued, 
"  and  lived  on  goats  since  then,  and  berries,  and 
oysters.  Wherever  a  man  is,  says  I,  a  man  can  do  for 
himself.  But,  mate,  my  heart  is  sore  for  Christian 
diet.  You  mightn't  happen  to  have  a  piece  of  cheese 
about  you,  now  ?  No  ?  Well,  many's  the  long  night 
I've  dreamed  of  cheese  —  toasted,  mostly  —  and 
woke  up  again,  and  here  I  were." 

"  If  ever  I  can  get  aboard  again,"  said  I,  "  you 
shall  have  cheese  by  the  stone." 

All  this  time  he  had  been  feeling  the  stuff  of  my 
jacket,  smoothing  my  hands,  looking  at  my  boots,  and 
generally,  in  the  intervals  of  his  speech,  showing  a 
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childish  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  a  fellow-creature. 
But  at  my  last  words  he  perked  up  into  a  kind  of 
startled  slyness. 

"  If  ever  you  can  get  aboard  again,  says  you  ? " 
he  repeated.    "  Why,  now,  who's  to  hinder  you  ?  " 

"  Not  you,  I  know,"  was  my  reply. 

**  And  right  you  was,"  he  cried.  "  Now  you  — 
what  do  you  call  yourself,  mate  ?  '* 

"  Jim,"  I  told  him. 

"  Jim,  Jim,"  says  he,  quite  pleased  apparently. 
**  Well,  now,  Jim,  I've  lived  that  rough  as  you'd  be 
ashamed  to  hear  of.  Now,  for  instance,  you  wouldn't 
think  I  had  had  a  pious  mother  —  to  look  at  me  ? " 
he  asked. 

Why,  no,  not  in  particular,"  I  answered. 
Ah,  well,"  said  he,  "  but  I  had  —  remarkable 
pious.  And  I  was  a  civil,  pious  boy,  and  could  rattle 
off  my  catechism  that  fast,  as  you  couldn't  tell  one 
word  from  another.  And  here's  what  it  come  to, 
Jim,  and  it  begun  with  chuck-farthen  on  the  blessed 
grave-stones  I  That's  what  it  begun  with,  but  it  went 
further'n  that;  and  so  my  mother  told  me,  and  pre- 
dicked  the  whole,  she  did,  the  pious  woman !  But  it 
were  Providence  that  put  me  here.  I've  thought  it 
all  out  in  this  here  lonely  island,  and  I'm  back  on 
piety.  You  don't  catch  me  tasting  rum  so  much ;  but 
just  a  thimbleful  for  liick,  of  course,  the  first  chance  I 
have.  I'm  bound  I'll  be  good,  and  I  see  the  way  to. 
And,  Jim  "  —  looking  all  round  him,  and  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  whisper  —  "  I'm  rich." 

I  now  felt  sure  that  the  poor  fellow  had  gone  crazy 
sn  his  solitude,  and  I  suppose  I  must  have  shown  the 
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feeling  in  my  face;  for  he  repeated  the  statement 
hotly :  — 

"  Rich!  rich!  I  says.  And  HI  tell  you  what:  111 
make  a  man  of  you,  Jim.  Ah,  Jim,  you'll  bless  your 
stars,  you  will,  you  was  the  first  that  found  me !  " 

And  at  this  there  came  suddenly  a  lowering  shadow 
over  his  face,  and  he  tightened  his  grasp  upon  my 
hand,  and  raised  a  forefinger  threateningly  before  my 
eyes. 

"  Now,  Jim,  you  tell  me  true :  that  ain*t  Flint's 
ship  ?  "  he  asked. 

At  this  I  had  a  happy  inspiration.  I  began  to  be- 
lieve that  I  had  found  an  ally,  and  I  answered  him  at 
once. 

"  It's  not  Flint's  ship,  and  Flint  is  dead;  but  I'll 
tell  you  true,  as  you  ask  me  —  there  are  some  of  Flint's 
hands  aboard;  worse  luck  for  the  rest  of  us." 

**  Not  a  man  —  with  one  —  leg  ?  **  he  gasped. 

"  Silver  ?  "  I  asked. 

•*  Ah,  Silver!  "  says  he;   "  that  were  his  name." 

•*  He's  the  cook;  and  the  ringleader,  too." 

He  was  still  holding  me  by  the  wrist,  and  at  that 
he  gave  it  quite  a  wring. 

"  If  you  was  sent  by  Long  John,"  he  said,  "  I'm 
as  good  as  pork,  and  I  know  it.  But  where  was  you» 
do  you  suppose  ?  " 

I  had  made  my  mind  up  In  a  moment,  and  by  way 
of  answer  told  him  the  whole  story  of  our  voyage,  and 
the  predicament  in  which  we  found  ourselves.  He 
heard  me  with  the  keenest  interest,  and  when  I  had 
done  he  patted  me  on  the  head. 

"You're  a  good  lad,  Jim,"  he  said;   "and  you're 
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all  in  a  clove  hitch,  ain't  you  ?  Well,  you  just  put  your 
trust  in  Ben  Gunn  —  Ben  Gunn's  the  man  to  do  it. 
Would  you  think  it  likely,  now,  that  your  squire 
would  prove  a  liberal-minded  one  in  case  of  help  — 
him  being  in  a  clove  hitch,  as  you  remark  ?  " 

I  told  him  the  squire  was  the  most  liberal  of  men. 

"  Ay,  but  you  see,"  returned  Ben  Gunn^  "  I  didn't 
mean  giving  me  a  gate  to  keep,  and  a  shuit  of  livery 
clothes,  and  such;  that's  not  my  mark,  Jim.  What 
I  mean  is,  would  he  be  likely  to  come  down  to  the 
toon  of,  say  one  thousand  pounds  out  of  money  that's 
as  good  as  a  man's  own  already  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  he  would,"  said  I.  "  As  it  was,  all 
hands  were  to  share." 

"  And  a  passage  home  ?  "  he  added,  with  a  look  of 
great  shrewdness. 

"  Why,"  I  cried,  "  the  squire's  a  gentleman.  And, 
besides,  if  we  got  rid  of  the  others,  we  should  want 
you  to  help  work  the  vessel  home." 

*'  Ah,"  said  he,  "  so  you  would."  And  he  seemed 
very  much  relieved. 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  went  on.  "  So  much 
I'll  tell  you,  and  no  more.  I  were  in  Flint's  ship  when 
he  buried  the  treasure;  he  and  six  along  —  six  strong 
seamen.  They  was  ashore  nigh  on  a  week,  and  us 
standing  off  and  on  in  the  old  Walrus.  One  fine  day 
up  went  the  signal,  and  here  come  Flint  by  himself  in 
a  little  boat,  and  his  head  done  up  in  a  blue  scarf. 
The  sun  was  getting  up,  and  mortal  white  he  looked 
about  the  cutwater.  But,  there  he  was,  you  mind, 
and  the  six  all  dead  —  dead  and  buried.  How  he 
done  it,  not  a  man  aboard  us  could  make  out.    It  was 
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battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death,  leastways  —  him 
against  six.  Billy  Bones  was  the  mate;  Long  John, 
he  was  quartermaster;  and  they  asked  him  where  the 
treasure  was.  *  Ah,*  says  he,  *  you  can  go  ashore,  if 
you  like,  and  stay,'  he  says;  '  but  as  for  the  ship, 
she'll  beat  up  for  more,  by  thunder  1  *  That's  what  he 
said. 

"  Well,  I  was  in  another  ship  three  years  back,  and 
we  sighted  this  island.  *  Boys,'  said  I, '  here's  Flint's 
treasure;  let's  land  and  find  it.'  The  cap'n  was 
displeased  at  that;  but  my  messmates  were  all  of 
a  mind,  and  landed.  Twelve  days  they  looked  for  it, 
and  every  day  they  had  the  worst  word  for  me,  until 
one  fine  morning  all  hands  went  aboard.  *  As  for 
you,  Benjamin  Gunn,*  says  they,  *  here's  a  musket,* 
they  says, '  and  a  spade  and  pickaxe.  You  can  stay 
here,  and  find  Flint's  money  for  yourself,'  they  says. 

"  Well,  Jim,  three  years  have  I  been  here,  and  not 
a  bite  of  Christian  diet  from  that  day  to  this.  But 
now,  you  look  here;  look  at  me.  Do  I  look  like  a 
man  before  the  mast  ?  No,  says  you.  Nor  I  weren't, 
neither,  I  says." 

And  with  that  he  winked  and  pinched  me  hard. 

"  Just  you  mention  them  words  to  your  squire, 
Jim  " —  he  went  on :  "  Nor  he  weren't,  neither  — 
that's  the  words.  Three  years  he  were  the  man  of 
this  island,  light  and  dark,  fair  and  rain;  and  some- 
times he  would,  maybe,  think  upon  a  prayer  (says 
you),  and  sometimes  he  would,  maybe,  think  of  his 
old  mother,  so  be  as  she's  alive  (you'll  say);  but  the 
most  part  of  Gunn's  time  (this  is  what  you'll  say)  — 
the  most  part  of  his  time  was  took  up  with  another 
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matter.  And  then  you'll  give  him  a  nip,  like  1 
do." 

And  he  pinched  me  again  in  the  most  confidential 
manner. 

"  Then,"  he  continued  — "  then  you'll  up,  and 
you'll  say  this :  —  Gunn  is  a  good  man  (you'll  say), 
and  he  puts  a  precious  sight  more  confidence  —  a 
precious  sight,  mind  that  —  in  a  gen'leman  bom 
than  in  these  gen'lemen  of  fortune,  having  been  one 
hisself." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  understand  one  word 
that  you've  been  saying.  But  that's  neither  here  nor 
there;  for  how  am  I  to  get  on  board  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  that's  the  hitch,  for  sure.  Well, 
there's  my  boat,  that  I  made  with  my  two  hands.  I 
keep  her  under  the  white  rock.  If  the  worst  come  to 
the  worst,  we  might  try  that  after  dark.  Hi ! "  he 
broke  out,  "  what's  that  ?  " 

For  just  then,  although  the  sun  had  still  an  hour 
or  two  to  run,  all  the  echoes  of  the  island  awoke  and 
bellowed  to  the  thunder  of  a  cannon. 

"  They  have  begun  to  fight  1 "  I  cried.  "  Follow 
me." 

And  I  began  to  run  towards  the  anchorage,  my 
terrors  all  forgotten ;  while,  close  at  my  side,  the  ma- 
rooned man  in  his  goatskins  trotted  easily  and  lightly. 

"  Left,  left,"  says  he;  "  keep  to  your  left  hand, 
mate  Jim!  Under  the  trees  with  you!  Theer's 
where  I  killed  my  first  goat.  They  don't  come  down 
here  now;  they're  all  mastheaded  on  them  mountings 
for  the  fear  of  Benjamin  Gunn.  Ah !  and  there's  the 
cetemeiy  "  —  cemetery,  he  must  have  meant.    "  You 
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see  the  mounds  ?  I  come  here  and  prayed,  nows  and 
thenSy  when  I  thought  maybe  a  Sunday  would  be 
about  doo.  It  weren't  quite  a  chapel,  but  It  seemed 
more  solemn  like;  and  then,  says  you,  Ben  Gunn  was 
short-handed  —  no  chapling,  nor  so  much  as  a  Bible 
and  a  flag,  you  says/' 

So  he  kept  talking  as  I  ran,  neither  expecting  nor 
receiving  any  answer. 

The  cannon-shot  was  followed,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  by  a  volley  of  small  arms. 

Another  pause,  and  then,  not  a  quarter  of  a'^mile  in 
front  of  me,  I  beheld  the  Union  Jack  flutter  in  the  air 
above  a  wood 


CHAPTER  XVI 

NARRATIVE   CONTINUED   BY  THE   DOCTOR!    HOW  THE 

SHIP  WAS  ABANDONED 

IT  was  about  half-past  one  —  three  bells  in  the  sea 
phrase  —  that  the  two  boats  went  ashore  from  the 
Hispaniola.  The  captain,  the  squire,  and  I  were 
talking  matters  over  in  the  cabin.  Had  there  been  a 
breath  of  wind  we  should  have  fallen  on  the  six  muti- 
neers who  were  left  aboard  with  us,  slipped  our  cable, 
and  away  to  sea.  But  the  wind  was  wanting;  and,  to 
complete  our  helplessness,  down  came  Hunjter  with  the 
news  that  Jim  Hawkins  had  slipped  into  a  boat  and 
was  gone  ashore  with  the  rest. 

It  never  occurred  to  us  to  doubt  Jim  Hawkins ;  but 
we  were  alarmed  for  his  safety.  With  the  men  in  the 
temper  they  were  in,  it  seemed  an  even  chance  if  we 
should  see  the  lad  again.  We  ran  on  deck.  The  pitch 
was  bubbling  in  the  seams ;  the  nasty  stench  of  the 
place  turned  me  sick;  if  ever  a  man  smelt  fever  and 
dysentery,  it  was  in  that  abominable  anchorage.  The 
six  scoundrels  were  sitting  grumbling  under  a  sail  in 
the  forecastle;  ashore  we  could  see  the  gigs  made  fast, 
and  a  man  sitting  in  each,  hard  by  where  the  river 
runs  in.    One  of  them  was  whistling :  *  Lillibullero." 

1 25 
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Waiting  was  a  strain;  and  it  was  decided  that 
Hunter  and  I  should  go  ashore  with  the  jolly-boat,  in 
quest  of  information. 

The  gigs  had  leaned  to  their  right;  but  Hunter  and 
I  pulled  straight  in,  in  the  direction  of  the  stockade 
upon  the  chart.  The  two  who  were  left  guarding  their 
boats  seemed  in  a  bustle  at  our  appearance;  "  Lilli- 
bullero  "  stopped  off,  and  I  could  see  the  pair  dis- 
cussing what  they  ought  to  do.  Had  they  gone  and 
told  Silver,  all  might  have  turned  out  differently;  but 
they  had  their  orders,  I  suppose,  and  decided  to  sit 
quietly  where  they  were  and  hark  back  again  to 
**  LiUibullero." 

There  was  a  slight  bend  in  the  coast,  and  I  steered 
so  as  to  put  it  between  us;  even  before  we  landed  we 
had  thus  lost  sight  of  the  gigs.  I  jumped  out,  and 
came  as  near  running  as  I  durst,  with  a  big  silk  hand- 
kerchief under  my  hat  for  coolness'  sake,  and  a  brace 
of  pistols  ready  primed  for  safety. 

I  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  when  I  came  on  the 
stockade. 

This  was  how  it  was :  a  spring  of  clear  water  rose 
almost  at  the  top  of  a  knoll.  Well,  on  the  knoll,  and 
enclosing  the  spring,  they  had  clapped  a  stout  log- 
house,  fit  to  hold  two  score  people  on  a  pinch,  and  loop- 
holed  for  musketry  on  every  side.  All  round  this  they 
had  cleared  a  wide  space,  and  then  the  thing  was 
completed  by  a  paling  six  feet  high,  without  door  or 
opening,  too  strong  to  pull  down  without  time  and 
labour,  and  too  open  to  shelter  the  besiegers.  The 
people  in  the  log-house  had  them  in  every  way;  they 
stood  quiet  in  shelter  and  shot  the  others  like  par* 
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tridges.  All  they  wanted  was  a  good  watch  and  food; 
for,  short  of  a  complete  surprise,  they  might  have  held 
the  place  against  a  regiment. 

What  particularly  took  my  fancy  was  the  spring. 
For,  though  we  had  a  good  enough  place  of  it  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Hispaniolay  with  plenty  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  things  to  eat,  and  excellent  wines,  there 
had  been  one  thing  overlooked  —  we  had  no  water.  I 
was  thinking  this  over,  when  there  came  ringing  over 
the  island  the  cry  of  a  man  at  the  point  of  death.  I 
was  not  new  to  violent  death  —  I  have  served  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  got  a  wound 
myself  at  Fontenoy  —  but  I  know  my  pulse  went  dot 
and  carry  one.  "  Jim  Hawkins  is  gone  "  was  my  first 
thought. 

It  is  something  to  have  been  an  old  soldier,  but  more 
still  to  have  been  a  doctor.  There  is  no  time  to  dilly- 
dally in  our  work.  And  so  now  I  made  up  my  mind 
Instantly,  and  with  no  rime  lost  returned  to  the  shore, 
and  jumped  on  board  the  jolly-boat. 

By  good  fortune  Hunter  pulled  a  good  oar.  We 
made  the  water  fly;  and  the  boat  was  soon  alongside, 
and  I  aboard  the  schooner. 

I  found  them  all  shaken,  as  was  natural.  The  squire 
was  sitting  down,  as  white  as  a  sheet,  thinking 
of  the  harm  he  had  led  us  to,  the  good  soull 
and  one  of  the  six  forecastle  hands  was  little 
better. 

"  There's  a  man,"  says  Captain  Smollett,  nodding 
towards  him,  "  new  to  this  work.  He  came  nigh-haiid 
fainting,  doctor,  when  he  heard  the  cry.  Another 
touch  of  the  rudder  and  that  man  would  join  us.' 
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I  told  my  plan  to  the  captain,  and  between  us  we 
settled  on  the  details  of  its  accomplishment. 

We  put  old  Redruth  in  the  gallery  between  the  cabin 
and  the  forecastle,  with  three  or  four  loaded  muskets 
and  a  mattress  for  protection.  Hunter  brought  the 
boat  round  under  the  stern-port,  and  Joyce  and  I  set 
to  work  loading  her  with  powder  tins,  muskets,  bags 
of  biscuits,  kegs  of  pork,  a  cask  of  cognac,  and  my 
invaluable  medicine  chest. 

In  the  meantime,  the  squire  and  the  captain  stayed 
on  deck,  and  the  latter  hailed  the  coxswain,  who  was 
the  principal  man  aboard. 

"  Mr.  Hands,"  he  said,  "  here  are  two  of  us  with  a 
brace  of  pistols  each.  If  any  one  of  you  six  make  a 
signal  of  any  description,  that  man's  dead." 

They  were  a  good  deal  taken  aback;  and,  after  a 
little  consultation,  one  and  all  tumbled  down  the  fore 
companion,  thinking,  no  doubt,  to  take  us  on  the  rear. 
But  when  they  saw  Redruth  waiting  for  them  in  the 
sparred  gallery,  they  went  about  ship  at  once,  and  a 
head  popped  out  again  on  deck. 

*'  Down,  dog !  "  cries  the  captain. 

And  the  head  popped  back  again;  and  we  heard  no 
more,  for  the  time,  of  these  six  very  faint-hearted 
seamen. 

By  this  time,  tumbling  things  in  as  they  came,  we 
had  the  jolly-boat  loaded  as  much  as  we  dared.  Joyce 
and  I  got  through  the  stern-port,  and  we  made  for 
shore  again,  as  fast  as  oars  could  take  us. 

This  second  trip  fairly  aroused  the  watchers  along 
shore.  "  Lillibullero  "  was  dropped  again;  and  just 
before  we  lost  sight  of  them  behind  the  little  point. 
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one  of  them  whipped  ashore  and  disappeared.  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  change  my  plan  and  destroy  their  boats, 
but  I  feared  that  Silver  and  the  others  might  be  close 
at  hand,  and  all  might  very  well  be  lost  by  trying  for 
too  much. 

We  had  soon  touched  land  in  the  same  place  as 
before,  and  set  to  provision  the  block-house.  All 
three  made  the  first  journey,  heavily  laden,  and  tossed 
our  stores  over  the  palisade.  Then,  leaving  Joyce  to 
guard  them  —  one  man,  to  be  sure,  but  with  half  a 
dozen  muskets  —  Hunter  and  I  returned  to  the  jolly- 
boat,  and  loaded  ourselves  once  more.  So  we  pro- 
ceeded without  pausing  to  take  breath,  till  the  whole 
cargo  was  bestowed,  when  the  two  servants  took  up 
their  position  in  the  block-house,  and  I,  with  all  my 
power  sculled  back  to  the  Hispaniola. 

That  we  should  have  risked  a  second  bor.t  load 
seems  more  daring  than  it  really  was.  They  had  the 
advantage  of  numbers,  of  course,  but  we  had  the  ad* 
vantage  of  arms.  Not  one  of  the  men  ashore  had  a 
musket,  and  before  they  could  get  within  range  for 
pistol  shooting,  we  flattered  ourselves  we  should  be 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of  a  half-dozen  at 
least. 

The  squire  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  stern  window, 
all  his  faintness  gone  from  him.  He  caught  the  painter 
and  made  it  fast,  and  we  fell  to  loading  the  boat  for 
our  very  lives.  Pork,  powder,  and  biscuit  was  the 
cargo,  with  only  a  musket  and  a  cutlass  apiece  for 
squire  and  me  and  Redruth  and  the  captain.  The 
rest  of  the  arms  and  powder  we  dropped  overboard 
in  two  fathoms  and  a  half  of  water,  so  that  we  could 
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see  the  bright  steel  shining  far  below  us  in  the  sun, 
on  the  clean,  sandy  bottom. 

By  this  time  the  tide  was  beginning  to  ebb,  and  the 
ship  was  swinging  round  to  her  anchor.  Voices  were 
heard  faintly  halloaing  in  the  direction  of  the  two  gigs ; 
and  though  this  reassured  us  for  Joyce  and  Hunter, 
who  were  well  to  the  eastward,  it  warned  our  party  to 
be  off. 

Redruth  retreated  from  his  place  in  the  gallery,  and 
dropped  into  the  boat,  which  we  then  brought  round 
to  the  ship's  counter,  to  be  handier  for  Captain 
Smollett. 

"  Now  men,"  said  he,  "  do  you  hear  me  ?  '* 

There  was  no  answer  from  the  forecastle. 

"  It's  to  you,  Abraham  Gray  —  it's  to  you  I  am 
speaking." 

Still  no  reply. 

"  Gray,"  resumed  Mr.  Smollett,  a  little  louder,  **  I 
am  leaving  this  ship,  and  I  order  you  to  follow  your 
captain.  I  know  you  are  a  good  man  at  bottom,  and  I 
daresay  not  one  of  the  lot  of  you's  as  bad  as  he  makes 
out.  I  have  my  watch  here  in  my  hand;  I  give  you 
thirty  seconds  to  join  me  in." 

There  was  a  pause. 

**  Come,  my  fine  fellow,"  continued  the  captain, 
**  don't  hang  so  long  in  stays.  I'm  risking  my  life,  and 
the  lives  of  these  good  gentlemen  every  second." 

There  was  a  sudden  scuffle,  a  sound  of  blows,  and 
out  burst  Abraham  Gray  with  a  knife-cut  on  the  side 
of  the  cheek,  and  came  running  to  the  captain,  like  a 
dog  to  the  whistle. 

"  I'm  with  you,  sir,"  said  he. 
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And  the  next  moment  he  and  the  captain  had 
dropped  aboard  of  us,  and  we  had  shoved  off  and 
given  way. 

We  were  clear  out  of  the  ship;  but  not  yet  ashore  in 
our  stockade. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


NARRATIVE  CONTINUED  BY  THE  DOCTOR!  THE  JOLLY* 

boat's  LAST  TRIP 

THIS  fifth  trip  was  quite  difFerent  from  any  of  the 
others.  In  the  first  place,  the  little  gallipot  of  a 
boat  that  we  were  in  was  gravely  overloaded. 
Five  grown  men,  and  three  of  them  —  Trelawney, 
Redruth,  and  the  captain  —  over  six  feet  high,  was 
already  more  than  she  was  meant  to  carry.  Add  to 
that  the  powder,  pork,  and  bread-bags.  The  gunwale 
was  lipping  astern.  Several  times  we  shipped  a  little 
water,  and  my  breeches  and  the  tails  of  my  coat  were 
all  soaking  wet  before  we  had  gone  a  hundred  yards. 

The  captain  made  us  trim  the  boat,  and  we  got  her 
to  lie  a  little  more  evenly.  All  the  same,  we  were 
afraid  to  breathe. 

In  the  second  place,  the  ebb  was  now  making  —  a 
strong  rippling  current  running  westward  through  the 
basin,  and  then  south'ard  and  seaward  down  the 
straits  by  which  we  had  entered  in  the  morning.  Even 
the  ripples  were  a  danger  to  our  overloaded  craft;  but 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  we  were  swept  out  of  our  true 
course,  and  away  from  our  proper  landing-place  be* 
hind  the  point.    If  we  let  the  current  have  its  way  we 
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should  come  ashore  beside  the  gigs,  where  the  pirates 
might  appear  at  any  moment. 

"  I  cannot  keep  her  head  for  the  stockade,  sir/'  said 
I  to  the  captain.  I  was  steering,  while  he  and  Redruth, 
two  fresh  men,  were  at  the  oars.  "  The  tide  keeps 
washing  her  down.   Could  you  pull  a  little  stronger  ?  " 

"  Not  without  swamping  the  boat,"  said  he.  "  You 
must  bear  up,  sir,  if  you  please —  bear  up  until  you  see 
you're  gaining." 

I  tried,  and  found  by  experiment  that  the  tide  kept 
sweeping  us  westward  until  I  had  laid  her  head  due 
east,  or  just  about  right  angles  to  the  way  we  ought  to 

"  Well  never  get  ashore  at  this  rate,"  said  L 

"  If  it's  the  only  course  that  we  can  lie,  sir,  we  must 
even  lie  it,"  returned  the  captain.  "  We  must  keep 
up-stream.  You  see,  sir,"  he  went  on,  **  if  once  we 
dropped  to  leeward  of  the  landing-place,  it's  hard  to 
say  where  we  should  get  ashore,  besides  the  chance  of 
being  boarded  by  the  gigs ;  whereas,  the  way  we  go  the 
current  must  slacken,  and  then  we  can  dodge  back 
along  the  shore." 

"  The  current's  less  a'ready,  sir,"  said  the  man 
Gray,  who  was  sitting  in  the  fore-sheets ;  "  you  can 
ease  her  off  a  bit." 

"  Thank  you,  my  man,"  said  I,  quite  as  if  nothing 
had  happened :  for  we  had  all  quietly  made  up  our 
minds  to  treat  him  like  one  of  ourselves. 

Suddenly  the  captain  spoke  up  again,  and  I  thought 
his  voice  was  a  little  changed. 
The  gun !  "   said  he. 
I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  I,  for  I  made  sure  he 
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was  thinking  of  a  bombardment  of  the  fort.  "  They 
could  never  get  the  gun  ashore,  and  if  they  did,  they 
could  never  haul  it  through  the  woods." 

"  Look  astern,  doctor,"  replied  the  captain. 

V/e  had  entirely  forgotten  the  long  nine;  and  there, 
to  our  horror,  were  the  five  rogues  busy  about  her, 
getting  off  her  jacket,  as  they  called  the  stout  tarpaulin 
cover  under  which  she  sailed.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
flashed  into  my  mind  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
round-shot  and  the  powder  for  the  gun  had  been  left 
behind,  and  a  stroke  with  an  axe  would  put  it  all  into 
the  possession  of  the  evil  ones  aboard. 

"  Israel  was  Flint's  gunner,"  said  Gray,  hoarsely. 

At  any  risk,  we  put  the  boat's  head  direct  for  the 
landing-place.  By  this  time  we  had  got  so  far  out  of 
the  run  of  the  current  that  we  kept  steerage  way  even  at 
our  necessarily  gentle  rate  of  rowing,  and  I  could  keep 
her  steady  for  the  goal.  But  the  worst  of  it  was,  that 
with  the  course  I  now  held,  we  turned  our  broadside 
instead  of  our  stem  to  the  Hispaniolay  and  offered  a 
target  like  a  barn  door. 

I  could  hear,  as  well  as  see,  that  brandy-faced  rascal, 
Israel  Hands,  plumping  down  a  round-shot  on  the 
deck. 

Who's  the  best  shot  ? "  asked  the  captain. 
Mr.  Trelawny,  out  and  away,"  said  I. 
Mr.  Trelawney,  will  you  please  pick  me  off  one 
of  these  men,  sir  ?    Hands,  if  possible,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

Trelawney  was  as  cool  as  steel.  He  looked  to  the 
priming  of  his  gun. 

**  Now,"  cried  the  captain,  "  easy  with  that  gun,  sir, 
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or  you'll  swamp  the  boat.    All  hands  stand  by  to  trim 
her  when  he  aims." 

The  squire  raised  his  gun,  the  rowing  ceased,  and 
we  leaned  over  to  the  other  side  to  keep  the  balance 
and  all  was  so  nicely  contrived  that  we  did  not  ship  a 
drop. 

They  had  the  gun,  by  this  time,  slewed  round  upon 
the  swivel,  and  Hands,  who  was  at  the  muzzle  with  thi;i 
rammer,  was,  in  consequence,  the  most  exposed. 
However,  we  had  no  luck ;  for  just  as  Trelawney  fired, 
down  he  stooped,  the  ball  whistled  over  him,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  other  four  who  fell. 

The  cry  he  gave  was  echoed,  not  only  by  his  com- 
panions on  board,  but  by  a  great  number  of  voices 
from  the  shore,  and  looking  in  that  direction  I  saw  the 
other  pirates  trooping  out  from  among  the  trees  and 
tumbling  into  their  places  in  the  boats. 

"  Here  come  the  gigs,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  Give  way  then,"  cried  the  captain.  "  We  mustn't 
mind  if  we  swamp  her  now.  If  we  can't  get  ashore, 
all's  up." 

"  Only  one  of  the  gigs  is  being  manned,  sir,"  I  added, 
'*  the  crew  of  the  other  most  likely  going  round  by 
shore  to  cut  us  off." 

They'll  have  a  hot  run,  sir,"  returned  the  captain. 

Jack  ashore,  you  know.  It's  not  them  I  mind ;  it's 
the  round-shot.  Carpet  bowls!  My  lady's  maid 
couldn't  miss.  Tell  us,  squire,  when  you  see  the 
match,  and  we'll  hold  water." 

In  the  meanwhile  we  had  been  making  headway  at  a 
good  pace  for  a  boat  so  overloaded,  and  we  had  shipped 
but  little  water  in  the  process.    We  were  now  close  inj 
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thirty  or  forty  strokes  and  we  should  beach  her;  for 
the  ebb  had  already  disclosed  a  narrow  belt  of  sand 
below  the  clustering  trees.  The  gig  was  no  longer  to 
be  feared;  the  little  point  had  already  concealed  it 
from  our  eyes.  The  ebb-tide,  which  had  so  cruelly 
delayed  us,  was  now  making  reparation,  and  delaying 
our  assailants.    The  one  source  of  danger  was  the  gun. 

"  If  I  durst,"  said  the  captain,  "  I'd  stop  and  pick 
off  another  man." 

But  it  was  plain  that  they  meant  nothing  should 
delay  their  shot.    They  had  never  so  much  as  looked 
at  their  fallen  comrade,  though  he  was  not  dead,  and 
I  could  see  him  trying  to  crawl  away. 
Ready !  '*    cried  the  squire. 
Hold !  **  cried  the  captain,  quick  as  an  echo. 

And  he  and  Redruth  backed  with  a  great  heave  that 
sent  her  stern  bodily  under  water.  The  report  fell  in 
at  the  same  instant  of  time.  This  was  the  first  that 
Jim  heard,  the  sound  of  the  squire's  shot  not  having 
reached  him.  Where  the  ball  passed,  not  one  of  us 
precisely  knew;  but  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  over 
our  heads,  and  that  the  wind  of  it  may  have  contributed 
to  our  disaster. 

At  any  rate,  the  boat  sank  by  the  stern,  quite  gently, 
in  three  feet  of  water,  leaving  the  captain  and  myself, 
facing  each  other,  on  our  feet.  The  other  three  took 
complete  headers,  and  came  up  again,  drenched  and 
bubbling. 

So  far  there  was  no  great  harm.  No  lives  were  lost, 
and  we  could  wade  ashore  in  safety.  But  there  were 
all  our  stores  at  the  bottom,  and,  to  make  things  worse, 
only  two  guns  out  of  five  remained  in  a  state  for  service. 
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Mine  I  had  snatched  from  my  knees  and  held  over  my 
heady  by  a  sort  of  instinct.  As  for  the  captain,  he  had 
carried  his  over  his  shoulder  by  a  bandoleer,  and,  like 
a  wise  man,  lock  uppermost.  The  other  three  had  gone 
down  with  the  boat. 

To  add  to  our  concern,  we  heard  voices  already 
drawing  near  us  in  the  woods  along  shore;  and  we 
had  not  only  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the 
stockade  in  our  half-crippled  state,  but  the  fear  before 
us  whether,  if  Hunter  and  Joyce  were  attacked  by 
half  a  dozen,  they  would  have  the  sense  and  conduct 
to  stand  firm.  Hunter  was  steady,  that  we  knew> 
Joyce  was  a  doubtful  case  —  a  pleasant,  polite  man 
for  a  valet,  and  to  brush  one's  clothes,  but  not  entirely 
fitted  for  a  man  of  war. 

With  all  this  in  our  minds,  we  waded  ashore  as  fast 
as  we  could,  leaving  behind  us  the  poor  jolly-boat,  and 
a  good  half  of  all  our  powder  and  provisions. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

NARRATIVE  CONTINUED  BY  THE  DOCTOR:  END  OF  THB 

FIRST  day's  FIGHTINC 

WE  made  our  best  speed  across  the  strip  bf 
wood  that  now  divided  us  from  the  stock- 
ade; and  at  every  step  we  took  the  voices 
of  the  buccaneers  rang  nearer.  Soon  we  could  hear 
their  footfalls  as  they  ran,  and  the  cracking  of  the 
branches  as  they  breasted  across  a  bit  of  thicket. 

I  began  to  see  we  should  have  a  brush  for  it  in 
earnest,  and  looked  to  my  priming. 

"  Captain,"  said  I,  "  Trelawney  is  the  dead  shot. 
Give  him  your  gun;    his  own  is  useless." 

They  exchanged  guns,  and  Trelawney,  silent  and 
cool  as  he  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  bustle, 
iiung  a  moment  on  his  heel  to  see  that  all  was  fit  for 
service.  At  the  same  time,  observing  Gray  to  be 
unarmed,  I  handed  him  my  cutlass.  It  did  all  our 
hearts  good  to  see  him  spit  in  his  hand,  knit  his  brows, 
and  make  the  blade  sing  through  the  air.  It  was 
plain  from  every  line  of  his  body  that  our  new  hand 
was  worth  his  salt. 

Forty  paces  farther  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  wood 
and  saw  the  stockade  in  front  of  us.    We  struck  the 
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enclosure  about  the  middle  of  the  south  side,  and, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  seven  mutineers  —  Job 
Anderson,  the  boatswain,  at  their  head  —  appeared 
in  full  cry  at  the  south-western  comer. 

They  paused,  as  if  taken  aback ;  and  before  they 
recovered,  not  only  the  squire  and  I,  but  Hunter  and 
Joyce  from  the  block-house,  had  time  to  fire.  Ths 
four  shots  came  in  rather  a  scattering  volley;  but  they 
did  the  business :  one  of  the  enemy  actually  fell,  and 
the  rest,  without  hesitation,  turned  and  plunged  into 
the  trees. 

After  reloading,  we  walked  down  the  outside  of  the 
palisade  to  see  to  the  fallen  enemy.  He  was  stone  dead 
—  shot  through  the  heart. 

We  began  to  rejoice  over  our  good  success,  when 
just  at  that  moment  a  pistol  cracked. in  the  bush,  a  ball 
whistled  close  past  my  ear,  and  poor  Tom  Redruth 
stumbled  and  fell  his  length  on  the  ground.  Both  the 
squire  and  I  returned  the  shot;  but  as  we  had  nothing 
to  aim  at,  it  is  probable  we  only  wasted  powder.  Then 
we  reloaded,  and  turned  our  attention  to  poor  Tom. 

The  captain  and  Gray  were  already  examining  him ' 
and  I  saw  with  half  an  eye  that  all  was  over. 

I  believe  the  readiness  of  our  return  volley  had 
scattered  the  mutineers  once  more,  for  we  were 
suffered  without  further  molestation  to  get  the  poor 
old  gamekeeper  hoisted  over  the  stockade,  and  carried, 
groaning  and  bleeding,  into  the  log-house. 

Poor  old  fellow,  he  had  not  uttered  one  word  of 
surprise,  complaint,  fear,  or  even  acquiescence,  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  troubles  till  now,  when  we 
had  laid  him  down  in  the  log-house  to  die.    He  had 
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lain  like  a  Trojan  behind  his  mattress  in  the  gallery; 
he  had  followed  every  order  silently,  doggedly,  and 
well ;  he  was  the  oldest  of  our  party  by  a  score  of  years ; 
and  now,  sullen,  old,  serviceable  servant,  it  was  he 
that  was  to  die. 

The  squire  dropped  down  beside  him  on  his  knees 
and  kissed  his  hand,  crying  like  a  child. 

*'  Be  I  going,  doctor  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Tom,  my  man,"  said  I,  "  you're  going  home." 

"  I  wish  i  had  had  a  lick  at  them  with  the  gun  first,** 
he  replied^ 

"  Tom,  said  the  squire, "  say  you  forgive  me,  won't 
you  ? " 

"  Would  that  be  respectful  like,  from  me  to  you, 
squire  ?  "  was  the  answer.  "  However,  so  be  it, 
amen !  " 

After  a  little  while  of  silence,  he  said  he  thought 
somebody  might  read  a  prayer.  "  It's  the  custom, 
sir,"  he  added,  apologetically.  And  not  long  after, 
without  another  word,  he  passed  away. 

In  the  meantime  the  captain,  whom  I  had  observed 
to  be  wonderfully  swollen  about  the  chest  and  pockets, 
had  turned  out  »a  great  many  various  stores  —  the 
British  colours,  a  Bible,  a  coil  of  stoutish  rope,  pen, 
ink,  the  log-book,  and  pounds  of  tobacco.  He  had 
found  a  longish  fir-tree  lying  felled  and  cleared  in  the 
enclosure,  and,  with  the  help  of  Hunter,  he  had  set  it 
up  at  the  comer  of  the  log-house  where  the  trunks 
crossed  and  made  an  angle.  Then,  climbing  on  the 
roof,  he  had  with  his  own  hand  bent  and  run  up  the 
colours. 

This  seemed  mightily  to  relieve  him.    He  re-entered 
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the  log-house,  and  set  about  counting  up  the  stores,  as 
if  nothing  else  existed.  But  he  had  an  eye  on  Tom's 
passage  for  all  that;  and  as  soon  as  all  was  over,  came 
forward  with  another  flag,  and  reverently  spread  it  on 
the  body. 

"  Don't  you  take  on,  sir,"  he  said,  shaking  the 
squire's  hand.  "  All's  well  with  him ;  no  fear  for  a 
hand  that's  been  shot  down  in  his  duty  to  captain  and 
owner.    It  mayn't  be  good  divinity,  but  it's  a  fact." 

Then  he  pulled  me  aside. 

"  Dr.  Livesey,"  he  said,  "  in  how  many  weeks  do 
you  and  squire  expect  the  consort  ?  " 

I  told  him  it  was  a  question,  not  of  weeks,  but  of 
months;  that  if  we  were  not  back  by  the  end  of 
August,  Blandly  was  to  send  to  find  us;  but  neither 
sooner  nor  later.  "  You  can  calculate  for  yourself," 
I  said. 

"  Why,  yes,"  returned  the  captain,  scratching  his 
head,  **  and  making  a  large  allowance,  sir,  for  all  the 
gifts  of  Providence,  I  should  say  we  were  pretty  close 
hauled." 

How  do  you  mean  ? "  I  asked. 
It's  a  pity,  sir,  we  lost  that  second  load.  That's 
what  I  mean,"  replied  the  captain.  "  As  for  powder 
and  shot,  we'll  do.  But  the  rations  are  short,  very 
short  —  so  short.  Dr.  Livesey,  that  we're,  perhaps,  as 
well  without  that  extra  mouth." 

And  he  pointed  to  the  dead  body  under  the 
Bag. 

Just  then,  with  a  roar  and  a  whistle,  a  round-shot 
passed  high  above  the  roof  of  the  log-house  and 
plumped  far  beyond  us  in  the  wood. 
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"  Oho !  "  said  the  captain.  "  Blaze  away !  YouVe 
little  enough  powder  already,  my  lads." 

At  the  second  trial,  the  aim  was  better,  and  the  ball 
descended  inside  the  stockade,  scattering  a  cloud  of 
sand,  but  doing  no  further  damage. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  squire,  "  the  house  is  quite 
invisible  from  the  ship.  It  must  be  the  flag  they  are 
aiming  at.    Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  take  it  in  ? " 

"  Strike  my  colours !  "  cried  the  captain.  "  No, 
sir,  not  I;  "  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  said  the  words,  I 
think  we  all  agreed  with  him.  For  it  was  not  only  a 
piece  of  stout,  seamanly,  good  feeling;  it  was  good 
policy  besides,  and  showed  our  enemies  that  we 
despised  their  cannonade. 

All  through  the  evening  they  kept  thundering  ^way. 
Ball  after  ball  flew  over  or  fell  short,  or  kicked  up  the 
sand  in  the  enclosure ;  but  they  had  to  fire  so  high  that 
the  shot  fell  dead  and  buried  itself  in  the  soft  sand. 
We  had  no  ricochet  to  fear;  and  though  one  popped  in 
through  the  roof  of  the  log-house  and  out  again  through 
the  floor,  we  soon  got  used  to  that  sort  of  horse-play, 
and  minded  it  no  more  than  cricket. 

"  There  is  one  thing  good  about  all  this,"  observed 
the  captain :  "  the  wood  in  front  of  us  is  likely  clear. 
The  ebb  has  made  a  good  while;  our  stores  should  be 
uncovered.    Volunteers  to  go  and  bring  in  pork." 

Gray  and  Hunter  were  the  first  to  come  forward. 
Well  aritied,  they  stole  out  of  the  stockade;  but  it 
proved  a  useless  mission.  The  mutineers  were  bolder 
than  we  fancied,  or  they  put  more  trust  in  Israel's 
gunnery.  For  four  or  five  of  them  were  busy  carrying 
off"  our  stores,  and  wading  out  with  them  to  one  of  the 
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gigs  that  lay  close  by,  pulling  an  oar  or  so  to  hold  her 
steady  against  the  current.  Silver  was  in  the  stern- 
sheets  in  command ;  and  every  man  of  them  was  now 
provided  with  a  musket  from  some  secret  magazine  of 
their  own. 

The  captain  sat  down  to  his  log,  and  here  is  the 
beginning  of  the  entry :  — 

"  Alexander  Smollett,  master;  David  Livesey, 
ship's  doctor;  Abraham  Gray,  carpenter's  mate; 
John  Trelawney,  owner;  John  Hunter  and  Richard 
Joyce,  owner's  servants,  landsmen  —  being  all  that 
is  left  faithful  of  the  ship's  company  —  with  stores  for 
ten  days  at  short  rations,  came  ashore  this  day,  and 
flew  British  colours  on  the  log-house  in  Treasure 
Island.  Thomas  Redruth,  owner's  servant,  landsman, 
shot  by  the  mutineers;  James  Hawkins,  cabin- 
boy " 

And  at  the  same  time  I  was  wondering  over  poor 
Jim  Hawkins's  fate. 

A  hail  on  the  land  side. 

''  Somebody  hailing  us,"  said  Hunter,  who  was  on 
guard. 

'^  Doctor !  squire !  captain  I  Hullo,  Hunter,  is  that 
you  ?  "  came  the  cries. 

And  I  ran  to  the  door  in  time  to  see  Jim  Hawkins 
safe  and  sound,  come  climbing  over  the  stockade. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

NARRATIVE    RESUMED    BY    JIM    HAWKINS!    THE 
GARRISON  IN  THE  STOCKADE 

AS  soon  as  Ben  Gunn  saw  the  colours  he  came 
to  a  halt,  stopped  me  by  the  arm,  and  sat 
down. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  there's  your  friends,  sure 
enough/' 

"  Far  more  likely  it's  the  mutineers,"  I  answered. 

"  That  I  "  he  cried.  "  Why,  in  a  place  like  this, 
where  nobody  puts  in  but  gen'lemen  of  fortune.  Silver 
would  fly  the  Jolly  Roger,  you  don't  make  no  doubt  of 
that.  No;  that's  your  friends.  There's  been  blows, 
too,  and  I  reckon  your  friends  has  had  the  best  of  it; 
and  here  they  are  ashore  in  the  old  stockade,  as  was 
made  years  and  years  ago  by  Flint.  Ah,  he  was  the 
man  to  have  a  headpiece,  was  Flint  I  Barring  rum, 
his  match  were  never  seen.  He  were  afraid  of  none, 
not  he;    on'y  Silver — Silver  was  that  genteel." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that  may  be  so,  and  so  be  it;  all 
the  more  reason  that  I  should  hurry  on  and  join  my 
friends." 

"  Nay,  mate,"  returned  Ben,  "  not  you.    You're  a 

good    boy,  or    I'm    mistook;    but   on'y   a    boy,    all 
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told.  Now,  Ben  Gunn  is  fly.  Rum  wouldn't  bring 
me  there,  where  you're  going  —  not  rum  wouldn't 
till  I  see  your  born  gen'leman,  and  gets  it  on  his  word 
of  honour.  And  you  won't  forget  my  words :  *  A 
precious  sight  (that's  what  you'll  say),  a  precious 
sight  more  confidence  *  —  and  then  nips  him." 

And  he  pinched  me  the  third  time  with  the  same  air 
of  cleverness. 

"  And  when  Ben  Gunn  is  wanted,  you  know  where 
to  find  him,  Jim.  Just  wheer  you  found  him  to-day. 
And  him  that  comes  is  to  have  a  white  thing  in  his 
hand :  and  he's  to  come  alone.  Oh !  and  you'll  say 
this :     *  Ben  Gunn,'  says  you,  *  has  reasons  of  his 


own. 
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Well,"  said  I, "  I  believe  I  understand.  You  have 
something  to  propose,  and  you  wish  to  see  the  squire 
or  the  doctor;  and  you're  to  be  found  where  I  found 
you.    Is  that  all  ? " 

"  And  when  ?  says  you,"  he  added.  "  Why,  from 
about  noon  observation  to  about  six  bells?' 

"  Good,"  said  I,  "  and  now  may  I  go  ? " 

"  You  won't  forget  ?  "  he  inquired,  anxiously. 
"  Precious  sight,  and  reasons  of  his  own,  says  you. 
Reasons  of  his  own ;  that's  the  mainstay;  as  between 
man  and  man.  Well,  then  "  —  still  holding  me  — 
"  I  reckon  you  can  go,  Jim.  And,  Jim,  if  you  was  to 
see  Silver,  you  wouldn't  go  for  to  sell  Ben  Gunn  ? 
wild  horses  wouldn't  draw  it  from  you  ?  No,  says  you. 
And  if  them  pirates  camp  ashore,  Jim,  what  would 
you  say  but  there'd  be  widders  in  the  morning  ?  " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  report,  and  a 
cannon    ball   came   tearing   through   the   trees   and 
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pitched  in  the  sand,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  where 
we  two  were  talking.  The  next  moment  each  of  us 
had  taken  to  his  heels  in  a  different  direction. 

For  a  good  hour  to  come  frequent  reports  shook  the 
island,  and  balls  kept  crashing  through  the  woods.  I 
moved  from  hiding-place  to  hiding-place,  always  pur- 
sued, or  so  it  seemed  to  me,  by  these  terrifying  mis- 
siles. But  towards  the  end  of  the  bombardment, 
though  still  I  durst  not  venture  in  the  direction  of  the 
stockade,  where  the  balls  fell  oftenest,  I  had  begun,  in 
a  manner,  to  pluck  up  my  heart  again;  and  after  a 
long  detour  to  the  east,  crept  down  among  the  shore- 
side  trees. 

The  sun  had  just  set,  the  sea  breeze  was  rustling 
and  tumbling  in  the  woods,  and  ruffling  the  grey  sur- 
face of  the  anchorage ;  the  tide,  too,  was  far  out,  and 
great  tracts  of  sand  lay  uncovered ;  the  air,  after  the 
heat  of  the  day,  chilled  me  through  my  jacket. 

The  Hispaniola  still  lay  where  she  had  anchored; 
but,  sure  enough,  there  was  the  Jolly  Roger  —  the 
black  flag  of  piracy  —  flying  from  her  peak.  Even  as 
I  looked,  there  came  another  red  flash  and  another 
report,  that  sent  the  echoes  clattering,  and  one  more 
round-shot  whistled  through  the  air.  It  was  the  last 
of  the  cannonade. 

I  lay  for  some  time,  watching  the  bustle  which  suc- 
ceeded the  attack.  Men  were  4emolishing  something 
with  axes  on  the  beach  near  the  stockade;  the  poor 
jolly-boat,  I  afterwards  discovered.  Away,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  a  great  fire  was  glowing  among 
the  trees,  and  between  that  point  and  the  ship  one  of 
the  gigs  kept  coming  and  going,  the  men,  whom  I 
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had  seen  so  gloomy,  shouting  at  the  oars  like  children. 
But  there  was  a  sound  in  their  voices  which  suggested 
rum. 

At  length  I  thought  I  might  return  towards  the 
stockade.  I  was  pretty  far  down  on  the  low,  sandy 
spit  that  incloses  the  anchorage  to  the  east,  and  is 
joined  at  half-water  to  Skeleton  Island;  and  now 
as  I  rose  to  my  feet,  I  saw,  some  distance  further 
down  the  spit,  and  rising  from  among  low  bushes,  an 
isolated  rock,  pretty  high,  and  peculiarly  white  in 
colour.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  the 
white  rock  of  which  Ben  Gunn  had  spoken,  and  that 
some  day  or  other  a  boat  might  be  wanted,  and  I 
should  know  where  to  look  for  one. 

Then  I  skirted  among  the  woods  until  I  had  re- 
gained the  rear,  or  shoreward  side,  of  the  stockade, 
and  was  soon  warmly  welcomed  by  the  faithful  party. 

I  had  soon  told  my  story,  and  began  to  look  about 
me.  The  log-house  was  made  of  unsquared  trunks 
of  pine  —  roof,  walls,  and  floor.  The  latter  stood  in 
several  places  as  much  as  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  surface  of  the  sand.  There  was  a  porch  at 
the  door,  and  under  this  porch  the  little  spring  welled 
up  into  an  artificial  basin  of  a  rather  odd  kind  —  no 
other  than  a  great  ship's  kettle  of  iron,  with  the  bottom 
knocked  out,  and  sunk  "  to  her  bearings,"  as  the 
captain  said,  among  the  sand. 

Little  had  been  left  beside  the  framework  of  the 
house;  but  in  one  corner  there  was  a  stone  slab  laid 
down  by  way  of  hearth,  and  an  old  rusty  iron  basket 
to  contain  the  fire. 

The  slopes  of  the  knoll  and  all  the  inside  of  the 
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stockade  had  been  cleared  of  timber  to  build  the  house, 
and  we  could  see  by  the  stumps  what  a  fine  and  lofty 
grove  had  been  destroyed.  Most  of  the  soil  had  been 
washed  away  or  buried  in  drift  after  the  removal  of 
the  trees;  only  where  the  streamlet  ran  down  from 
the  kettle  a  thick  bed  of  moss  and  some  ferns  and 
little  creeping  bushes  were  still  green  among  the  sand. 
Very  close  around  the  stockade  —  too  close  for  de- 
fence, they  said  —  the  wood  still  flourished  high  and 
dense,  all  of  fir  on  the  land  side,  but  towards  the  sea 
with  a  large  admixture  of  live-oaks. 

The  cold  evening  breeze  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
whistled  through  every  chink  of  the  rude  building, 
and  sprinkled  the  floor  with  a  continual  rain  of  fine 
sand.  There  was  sand  in  our  eyes,  sand  in  our  teeth, 
sand  in  our  suppers,  sand  dancing  in  the  spring  at  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle,  for  all  the  world  like  porridge 
beginning  to  boil.  Our  chimney  was  a  square  hole  in 
the  roof;  it  was  but  a  little  part  of  the  smoke  that 
found  its  way  out,  and  the  rest  eddied  about  the 
house,  and  kept  us  coughing  and  piping  the  eye. 

Add  to  this  that  Gray,  the  new  man,  had  his  face 
tied  up  in  a  bandage  for  a  cut  he  had  got  in  breaking 
away  from  the  mutineers;  and  that  poor  old  Tom 
Redruth,  still  unburied,  lay  along  the  wall,  stiff  and 
stark,  under  the  Union  Jack. 

If  we  had  been  allowed  to  sit  idle,  we  should  all 
have  fallen  in  the  blues,  but  Captain  Smollet  was 
never  the  man  for  that.  All  hands  were  called  up 
before  him,  and  he  divided  us  into  watches.  The  doc- 
tor, and  Gray,  and  I,  for  one;  the  squire.  Hunter, 
and  Joyce  upon  the  other.    Tired  as  we  all  were, 
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two  were  sent  out  for  firewood ;  two  more  were  sent  to 
dig  a  grave  for  Redruth ;  the  doctor  was  named  cook ; 
I  was  put  sentry  at  the  door;  and  the  captain  himself 
went  from  one  to  another,  keeping  up  our  spirits  and 
lending  a  hand  wherever  it  was  wanted. 

From  time  to  time  the  doctor  came  to  the  door  for 
a  little  air  and  to  rest  his  eyes,  which  were  almost 
smoked  out  of  his  head ;  and  whenever  he  did  so,  he 
had  a  word  for  me. 

"  That  man  Smollett,"  he  said  once,  "  is  a  better 
man  than  I  am.  And  when  I  say  that  it  means  a  deal^ 
Jim." 

Another  time  he  came  and  was  silent  for  a  while 
Then  he  put  his  head  on  one  side,  and  looked  at  me. 

"  Is  this  Ben  Gunn  a  man  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  said  I.  "  I  am  not  very  sure 
whether  he's  sane." 

"  If  there's  any  doubt  about  the  matter,  he  is," 
returned  the  doctor.  "  A  man  who  has  been  three 
years  biting  his  nails  on  a  desert  island,  Jim,  can't 
expect  to  appear  as  sane  as  you  or  me.  It  doesn't  lie 
in  human  nature.  Was  it  cheese  you  said  he  had  i, 
fancy  for  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  cheese,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,.  Jim,"  says  be,  "  just  see  the  good  that 
comes  of  being  dainty  in  your  food.  You've  seen  my 
snufF-box,  haven't  you  ?  And  you  never  saw  me  take 
snufF;  the  reason  being  that  in  my  snufF-box  I  carry 
a  piece  of  Parmesan  cheese  —  a  cheese  made  in  Italy, 
very  nutritious.    Well,  that's  for  Ben  Gunn  I  " 

Before  supper  was  eaten  we  buried  old  Tom  in  the 
sand,  and  stood  round  him  for  a  while  bare-headed  in 
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the  breeze.  A  good  deal  of  firewood  had  been  got  In, 
but  not  enough  for  the  captain's  fancy;  and  he  shook 
his  head  over  it,  and  told  us  we  "  must  get  back  to  this 
to-morrow  rather  livelier.'*  Then,  when  we  had 
eaten  our  pork,  and  each  had  a  good  stiff  glass  of 
brandy  grog,  the  three  chiefs  got  together  in  a  corner 
to  discuss  our  prospects. 

It  appears  they  were  at  their  wits'  end  what  to  do, 
the  stores  being  so  low  that  we  must  have  been 
starved  into  surrender  long  before  help  came.  But 
our  best  hope,  it  was  decided,  was  to  kill  off  the 
buccaneers  until  they  hauled  down  their  flag  or  ran 
away  with  the  Hispaniola.  From  nineteen  they  were 
already  reduced  to  fifteen,  two  others  were  wounded, 
and  one,  at  least  —  the  man  shot  beside  the  gun  — 
severely  wounded,  if  he  were  not  dead.  Every  time 
we  had  a  crack  at  them,  we  were  to  take  it,  saving 
our  own  lives,  with  the  extremest  care.  And,  besides 
that,  we  had  two  able  allies  —  rum  and  the  cli- 
mate. 

As  for  the  first,  though  we  were  about  half  a  mile 
away,  we  could  hear  them  roaring  and  singing  late 
into  the  night;  and  as  for  the  second,  the  doctor 
staked  his  wig  that,  camped  where  they  were  in  the 
marsh  and  unprovided  with,  remedies,  the  half  of 
them  would  be  on  their  backs  before  a  week. 

"  So,"  he  added,  "  if  we  are  not  all  shot  down  first 
they'll  be  glad  to  be  packing  in  the  schooner.  It's 
always  a  ship,  and  they  can  get  to  buccaneering 
again,  I  suppose." 

"  First  ship  that  ever  I  lost,"  said  Captain  Smollett. 

I  was  dead  tired,  as  you  may  fancy;  and  when  I  got 
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to  sleep,  which  was  not  till  after  a  good  deal  of  tossing, 
I  slept  like  a  log  of  wood. 

The  rest  had  long  been  up,  and  had  already  break- 
fasted and  increased  the  pile  of  firewood  by  about 
half  as  much  again,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  bustle 
and  the  sound  of  voices. 

"  Flag  of  truce !  "  I  heard  some  one  say;  and  then, 
immediately  after,  with  a  cry  of  surprise,  "  Silver 
himself  I " 

And,  at  that,  up  I  jumped,  and,  rubbing  my  eyes, 
ran  to  a  loophole  in  the  wall. 


CHAPTER   XX 


SILVER  S   EMBASSY 


SURE  enough,  there  were  two  men  just  outside 
the  stockade,  one  of  them  waving  a  white  cloth ; 
the  other,  no  less  a  person  than  Silver  himself, 
standing  placidly  by. 

It  was  still  quite  early,  and  the  coldest  morning 
that  I  think  I  ever  was  abroad  in ;  a  chill  that  pierced 
into  the  marrow.  The  sky  was  bright  and  cloudless 
overhead,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  shone  rosily  in  the 
sun.  But  where  Silver  stood  with  his  lieutenant  all 
was  still  in  shadow,  and  they  waded  knee  deep  in  a 
low,  white  vapour,  that  had  crawled  during  the  night 
out  of  the  morass.  The  chill  and  the  vapour  taken 
together  told  a  poor  tale  of  the  island.  It  was  plainly 
a  damp,  feverish,  unhealthy  spot. 

"  Keep  indoors,  men,"  said  the  captain.  "  Ten  to 
one  this  is  a  trick." 

Then  he  hailed  the  buccaneer. 
Who  goes  ?    Stand,  or  we  fire.'* 
Flag  of  truce,"  cried  Silver. 
The  captain  was  in  the  porch,  keeping  himself 
carefully  out  of  the  way  of  a  treacherous  shot  should 
any  be  intended.    He  turned  and  spoke  to  us :  — 
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**  Doctor's  watch  on  the  look  out.  Dr.  Livescy  take 
the  north  side,  if  you  please;  Jim,  the  east;  Gray, 
west.  The  watch  below,  all  hands  to  load  muskets. 
Lively,  men,  and  careful/* 

And  then  he  turned  again  to  the  mutineers. 

"  And  what  do  you  want  with  your  flag  of  truce  ?  " 
he  cried. 

This  time  it  was  the  other  man  who  replied. 

"  Cap'n  Silver,  sir,  to  come  on  board  and  make 
terms,"  he  shouted. 

"Cap'n  Silver!  Don't  know  him.  Who's  he?" 
cried  the  captain.  And  we  could  hear  him  adding  to 
himself:  "  Cap'n,  is  it  ?  My  heart,  and  here's  pro- 
motion ! " 

Long  John  answered  for  himself. 

"  Me,  sir.  These  poor  lads  have  chosen  me  cap'n, 
after  your  desertion,  sir  "  —  laying  a  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  word  "  desertion."  "  We're  will- 
ing to  submit,  if  we  can  come  to  terms,  and  no 
bones  about  it.  All  I  ask  is  your  word,  Cap'n  Smollett, 
to  let  me  safe  and  sound  out  of  this  here  stockade, 
and  one  minute  to  get  out  o'  shot  before  a  gun  is 
fired." 

"  My  man,"  said  Captain  Smollett,  "  I  have  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  talk  to  you.  If  you  wish  to  talk  to 
me,  you  can  come,  that's  all.  If  there's  any  treachery, 
it'll  be  on  your  side,  and  the  Lord  help  you." 

"  That's  enough,  cap'n,"  shouted  Long  John, 
cheerily.  "  A  word  from  you's  enough.  I  know  a 
gentleman,  and  you  may  lay  to  that." 

We  could  see  the  man  who  carried  the  flag  of  truce 
attempting  to  hold  Silver  back.    Nor  was  that  won- 
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.derful,  seeing  how  cavalier  had  been  the  captain's 
answer.  But  Silver  laughed  at  him  aloud,  and  slapped 
him  on  the  back,  as  if  the  idea  of  alarm  had  been  ab- 
surd. Then  he  advanced  to  the  stockade,  threw  over 
his  crutch,  got  a  leg  up,  and  with  great  vigour  and 
skill  succeeded  in  surmounting  the  fence  and  drop- 
ping safely  to  the  other  ^ide. 

I  will  confess  that  I  was  far  too  much  taken  up  with 
what  was  going  on  to  be  of  the  slightest  use  as  sentry; 
indeed,  I  had  already  deserted  my  eastern  loophole, 
and  crept  up  behind  the  captain,  who  had  now  seated 
himself  on  the  threshold,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
his  head  in  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  water, 
as  it  bubbled  out  of  the  old  iron  kettle  in  the  sand. 
He  was  whistling  to  himself,  "  Come,  Lasses  and 
Lads." 

Silver  had  terrible  hard  work  getting  up  the  knoll. 
What  with  the  steepness  of  the  incline,  the  thick  tree 
stumps,  and  the  soft  sand,  he  and  his  crutch  were  as 
helpless  as  a  ship  in  stays.  But  he  stuck  to  it  like  a 
man  in  silence,  and  at  last  arrived  before  the  captain, 
whom  he  saluted  in  the  handsomest  style.  He  was 
tricked  out  in  his  best;  an  immense  blue  coat,  thick 
with  brass  buttons,  hung  as  low  as  to  his  knees,  and  a 
fine  laced  hat  was  set  on  the  back  of  his  head. 

"  Here  you  are,  my  man,"  said  the  captain,  raising 
his  head.    "  You  had  better  sit  down." 

**  You  ain't  a-going  to  let  me  inside,  cap'n  ?  "  com- 
plained Long  John.  "  It's  a  main  cold  morning,  to  be 
sure,  sir,  to  sit  outside  upon  the  sand." 

"  Why,  Silver,"  said  the  captain,  "  if  you  had 
pleased  to  be  an  honest  man,  you  might  have  been 
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sitting  in  your  galley.  It's  your  own  doing.  You're 
either  my  ship's  cook  —  and  then  you  were  treated 
handsome  —  or  Cap'n  Silver,  a  common  mutineer 
and  pirate,  and  then  you  can  go  hang !  " 

"  Well,  well,  cap'n,"  returned  the  sea  cook,  sitting 
down  as  he  was  bidden  on  the  sand,  '*  you'll  have  to 
give  me  a  hand  up  again,  that's  all.  A  sweet  pretty 
place  you  have  of  it  here.  Ah,  there's  Jim !  The  top 
of  the  morning  to  you,  Jim.  Doctor,  here's  my  service. 
Why,  there  you  all  are  together  like  a  happy  family,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking." 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  say,  my  man,  better  say 
it,"  said  the  captain. 

Right  you  were,  Cap*n  Smollett,"  replied  Silver. 

Dooty  is  dooty,  to  be  sure.  Well,  now,  you  look  here, 
that  was  a  good  lay  of  yours  last  night.  I  don't  deny  it 
was  a  good  lay.  Some  of  you  pretty  handy  with  a 
handspike-end.  And  I'll  not  deny  neither  but  what 
some  of  my  people  was  shook  —  maybe  all  was  shook; 
maybe  I  was  shook  myself;  maybe  that's  why  I'm  here 
for  terms.  But  you  mark  me,  cap'n,  it  won't  do  twice, 
by  thunder !  We'll  have  to  do  sentry-go,  and  ease  off  a 
point  or  so  on  the  rum.  Maybe  you  think  we  were  all 
a  sheet  in  the  wind's  eye.  But  I'll  tell  you  I  was  sober; 
I  was  on'y  dog  tired ;  and  if  I'd  awoke  a  second  sooner 
I'd  a'  caught  you  at  the  act,  I  would.  He  wasn't  dead 
when  I  got  round  to  him,  not  he." 

"  Well  ?  "  says  Captain  Smollett,  as  cool  as  can  be. 

All  that  Silver  said  was  a  riddle  to  him,  but  you 
would  never  have  guessed  it  from  his  tone.  As  for  me^ 
I  began  to  have  an  inkling.  Ben  Gunn's  last  words 
came  back  to  my  mind.    I  began  to  suppose  that  he 
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had  paid  the  buccaneers  a  visit  while  they  all  lay  drunk 
together  round  their  (ire,  and  I  reckoned  up  with  glee 
that  we  had  only  fourteen  enemies  to  deal  with. 

"  Well,  here  it  is,"  said  Silver.  "  We  want  that 
treasure,  and  we'll  have  it  —  that's  our  point  I  You 
would  just  as  soon  save  your  lives,  I  reckon;  and 
that's  yours.    You  have  a  chart,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  replied  the  captain. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  have,  I  know  that,"  returned  Long 
John.  "  You  needn't  be  so  husky  with  a  man;  there 
ain't  a  particle  of  service  in  that,  and  you  may  lay  to 
it.  What  I  mean  is,  we  want  your  chart.  Now,  I 
never  meant  you  no  harm,  myselfo" 

"  That  won't  do  with  me,  my  man,"  interrupted  the 
captain.  "  We  know  exactly  what  you  meant  to  do, 
and  we  don't  care;  for  now,  you  see,  you  can't  do  it.'* 

And  the  captain  looked  at  him  calmly,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  a  pipe. 

"  If  Abe  Gray "  Silver  broke  out. 

**  Avast  there  I  "  cried  Mr.  Smollett.  "  Gray  told 
me  nothing,  and  I  asked  him  nothing;  and  what's 
more  I  would  see  you  and  him  and  this  whole  island 
blown  clean  out  of  the  water  into  blazes  first.  So 
there's  my  mind  for  you,  my  man,  on  that." 

This  little  whiff  of  temper  seemed  to  cool  Silver 
down.  He  had  been  growing  nettled  before,  but  now 
be  pulled  himself  together. 

"  Like  enough,"  said  he.  "  I  would  set  no  limits  to 
what  gentlemen  might  consider  shipshape,  or  might 
not,  as  the  case  were.  And,  seein'  as  how  you  are 
about  to  take  a  pipe,  cap'n,  TU  make  so  free  as  do 
likewise." 
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And  he  filled  a  pipe  and  lighted  it;  and  the  two  men 
sat  silently  smoking  for  quite  a  while,  now  looking  each 
other  in  the  face,  now  stopping  their  tobacco,  now  lean- 
ing forward  to  spit.  It  was  as  good  as  the  play  to  see 
them. 

**  Now,"  resumed  Silver,  "  here  it  is.  You  pve  us 
the  chart  to  get  the  treasure  by,  and  drop  shooting 
poor  seamen,  and  stoving  of  their  heads  in  while  asleep. 
You  do  that,  and  we'll  offer  you  a  choice.  Either  you 
come  aboard  along  of  us,  once  the  treasure  shipped, 
and  then  I'll  give  you  my  affy-davy,  upon  my  word  of 
honour,  to  clap  you  somewhere  safe  ashore.  Or,  if 
that  ain't  to  your  fancy,  some  of  my  hands  being 
rough,  and  having  old  scores,  on  account  of  hazing, 
then  you  can  stay  here,  you  can.  We'll  divide  stores 
with  you,  man  for  man ;  and  I'll  give  my  affy-davy, 
as  before,  to  speak  the  first  ship  I  sight,  and  send  'em 
here  to  pick  you  up.  Now  you'll  own  that's  talking. 
Handsomer  you  couldn't  look  to  get,  not  you.  And 
I  hope  '*  —  raising  his  voice  —  "  that  all  hands  In  this 
here  blockhouse  will  overhaul  my  words,  for  what  is 
spoke  to  one  is  spoke  to  all.'' 

Captain  Smollett  rose  from  his  seat,  and  knocked 
out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  in  the  palm  of  hlis  left 
hand. 

**  Is  that  all  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Every  last  word,  by  thunder! "  answered  John. 
•*  Refuse  that,  and  you've  seen  the  last  of  me  but 
musket-balls." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  captain.  **  Now  you'll  hear 
me.  If  you'll  come  up  one  by  one,  unarmed,  I'll  en- 
gage to  clap  you  all  in  irons  and  take  you  home  to  a 
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fair  trial  in  England.  If  you  won't,  my  name  is  Alex- 
ander Smollett,  I've  flown  my  sovereign's  colours,  and 
rU  see  you  all  to  Davy  Jones.  You  can't  find  the 
treasure.  You  can't  sail  the  ship  —  there's  not  a 
man  among  you  fit  to  sail  the  ship.  You  can't  fight  us 
—  Gray,  there,  got  away  from  five  of  you.  Your 
ship's  in  irons,  Master  Silver;  you're  on  a  lee  shore, 
and  so  you'll  find.  I  stand  here  and  tell  you  so;  and 
they're  the  last  good  words  you'll  get  from  me;  for, 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  I'll  put  a  bullet  in  your  back 
when  next  I  meet  you.  Tramp,  my  lad.  Bundle  out 
of  this,  please,  hand  over  hand,  and  double  quick.'* 

Silver's  face  was  a  picture;  his  eyes  started  in  his 
head  with  wrath.    He  shook  the  fire  out  of  his  pipe. 

"  Give  me  a  hand  up !  "  he  cried. 

**  Not  I,'*  returned  the  captain. 

*•  Who'll  give  me  a  hand  up  ?  '*  he  roared. 

Not  a  man  among  us  moved.  Growling  the  foulest 
imprecations,  he  crawled  along  the  sand  till  he  got  hold 
of  the  porch  and  could  hoist  himself  again  upon  his 
crutch.    Then  he  spat  into  the  spring. 

**  There  I  "  he  cried,  "  that's  what  I  think  of  ye. 
Before  an  hour's  out,  I'll  stove  in  your  old  block- 
house like  a  rum  puncheon.  Laugh,  by  thunder, 
laugh  1  Before  an  hour's  out,  ye'll  laugh  upon  the 
other  side.    Them  that  die'U  be  the  lucky  ones." 

And  with  a  dreadful  oath  he  stumbled  off,  ploughed 
down  the  sand,  was  helped  across  the  stockade,  after 
four  or  five  failures,  by  the  man  with  the  flag  of  truce, 
and  disappeared  in  an  instant  afterwards  among  the 
trees. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  ATTACK 

AS  soon  as  Silver  disappeared,  the  captain,  who 
had  been  closely  watching  him,  turned  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  house,  and  found 
not  a  man  of  us  at  his  post  but  Gray.  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  ever  seen  him  angry. 

"  Quarters  I  "  he  roared.  And  then,  as  we  all  slunk 
back  to  our  places,  "  Gray,**  he  said,  "  V\l  put  your 
name  in  the  log;  you've  stood  by  your  duty  like 
a  seaman.  Mr.  Trelawney,  I'm  surprised  at  you, 
sir.  Doctor,  I  thought  you  had  worn  the  king's  coat ! 
If  that  was  how  you  served  at  Fontenoy,  sir,  you'd 
have  been  better  in  your  berth." 

The  doctor's  watch  were  all  back  at  their  loopholes, 
the  rest  were  busy  loading  the''  spare  muskets,  and 
every  one  with  a  red  face,  you  may  be  certain,  and  a 
flea  in  his  ear,  as  the  saying  is. 

The  captain  looked  on  for  a  while  in  silence.  Then 
he  spoke. 

"  My  lads,"  said  he,  "  I've  given  Silver  a  broadside. 
I  pitched  it  in  red-hot  on  purpose;  and  before  the 
hour's  out,  as  he  said,  we  shall  be  boarded.  We're 
outnumbered,  I  needn't  tell  you  that,  but  we  fight 
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in  shelter;  and,  a  minute  ago,  I  should  have  said  we 
fought  with  discipline.  I've  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
we  can  drub  them,  if  you  choose." 

Then  he  went  the  rounds,  and  saw,  as  he  said,  that 
all  was  clear. 

On  the  two  short  sides  of  the  house,  east  and  west, 
there  were  only  two  loopholes;  on  the  south  side 
where  the  porch  was,  two  again ;  and  on  the  north  side, 
five.  There  was  a  round  score  of  muskets  for  the 
seven  of  us;  the  firewood  had  been  built  into  four 
piles  —  tables,  you  might  say  —  one  about  the  middle 
of  each  side,  and  on  each  of  these  tables  some  ammu- 
nition and  four  loaded  muskets  were  laid  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  defenders.  In  the  middle,  the  cutlasses 
lay  ranged. 

**  Toss  out  the  fire,"  said  the  captain;  "  the  chill  is 
past,  and  we  mustn't  have  smoke  in  our  eyes." 

The  iron  fire  basket  was  carried  bodily  out  by  Mr. 
Trelawney,  and  the  embers  smothered  among  sand. 

"  Hawkins  hasn't  had  his  breakfast.  Hawkins,  help 
yourself,  and  back  to  your  post  to  eat  it,"  continued 
Captain  Smollett.  "  Lively,  now,  my  lad;  you'll  want 
it  before  you've  done.  Hunter,  serve  out  a  round  of 
brandy  to  all  hands." 

And  while  this  was  going  on,  the  captain  completed, 
in  his  own  mind,  the  plan  of  the  defence. 

Doctor,  you  will  take  the  door,"  he  resumed. 

See,  and  don't  expose  yourself;  keep  within,  and  fire 
through  the  porch.  Hunter,  take  the  east  side,  there. 
Joyce,  you  stand  by  the  west,  my  man.  Mr.  Tre- 
lawney, you  are  the  best  shot  —  you  and  Gray  will 
take  this  long  north  side,  with  the  five  loopholes;  it's 
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there  the  danger  is.  If  they  can  get  up  to  it,  and  fire 
in  upon  us  through  our  own  ports,  things  would  begin 
to  look  dirty.  Hawkins,  neither  you  nor  I  are  much 
account  at  the  shooting;  we'll  stand  by  to  load  and 
bear  a  hand." 

As  the  captain  had  said,  the  chill  was  past.  As  soon 
as  the  sun  had  climbed  above  our  girdle  of  trees,  it  fell 
with  all  its  force  upon  the  clearing,  and  drank  up  the 
vapours  at  a  draught.  Soon  the  sand  was  baking, 
and  the  resin  melting  in  the  logs  of  the  block-house. 
Jackets  and  coats  were  flung  aside ;  shirts  thrown  open 
at  the  neck,  and  rolled  up  to  the  shoulders;  and  we 
stood  there,  each  at  his  post,  in  a  fever  of  heat  and 
anxiety. 

An  hour  passed  away. 

"  Hang  them  I  "  said  the  captain.  "  This  is  as  dull 
as  the  doldrums.    Gray,  whistle  for  a  wind.** 

And  just  at  that  moment  came  the  first  news  of  the 
attack. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Joyce,  "  if  I  see  anyone 
am  I  to  fire  ?  " 

I  told  you  so !  **  cried  the  captain. 
Thank  you,  sir,"  returned  Joyce,  with  the  same 
quiet  civility. 

Nothing  followed  for  a  time;  but  the  remark  had 
set  us  all  on  the  alert,  straining  ears  and  eyes  —  the 
musketeers  with  their  pieces  balanced  in  their  hands, 
the  captain  out  in  the  middle  of  the  block-house,  with 
his  mouth  very  tight  and  a  frown  on  his  face. 

So  some  seconds  passed,  till  suddenly  Joyce  whipped 
up  his  musket  and  fired.  The  report  had  scarcely  died 
away  ere  it  was  repeated  and  repeated  from  without  in 
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a  scattering  volley,  $hot  behind  shot,  like  a  string  of 
geese,  from  every  side  of  the  enclosure.  Several  buUets 
struck  the  tog-house,  but  not  one  entered;  and,  as  the 
smoke  cleared  away  and  vanished,  the  stockade  and 
the  woods  around  it  looked  as  quiet  and  empty  as 
before.  Not  a  bough  waved,  not  the  gleam  of  a 
musket-barrel  betrayed  the  presence  of  our  foes. 

"  Did  you  hit  your  man  ?  "  asked  the  captain. 
.    "  No,  sir,"  replied  Joyce.    "  I  believe  not,  sir." 

"  Next  best  thing  to  tell  the  truth,"  muttered 
Captain  Smollett.  "  Load  his  gun,  Hawkins.  How 
many  should  you  say  there  were  on  your  side,  doc- 
tor?" 

"  I  know  precisely,"  said  Dr.  Livesey.  "  Three 
shots  were  fired  on  this  side.  I  saw  the  three  flashes 
—  two  close  together  — one  farther  to  the  west." 

"  Three !  "  repeated  the  captain.  "  And  how  many 
on  yours,  Mr.  Trelawney  ?  " 

But  this  was  not  so  easily  answered.  There  had 
come  many  from  the  north  —  seven,  by  the  squire's 
computation ;  eight  or  nine,  according  to  Gray.  From 
the  east  and  west  only  a  single  shot  had  been  fired. 
It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  the  attack  would  be 
developed  from  the  north,  and  that  on  the  other  three 
sides  we  were  only  to  be  annoyed  by  a  show  of  hostili- 
ties. But  Captain  Smollett  made  no  change  in  his 
arrangements.  If  the  mutineers  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  stockade,  he  argued,  they  would  take  possession  of 
any  unprotected  loophole,  and  shoot  us  down  like  rats 
in  our  own  stronghold. 

Nor  had  we  much  time  left  to  us  for  thought. 
Suddenly,  with  a  loud  huzza,  a  little  cloud  of  pirates 
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leaped  from  the  woods  on  the  north  side,  and  ran 
straight  on  the  stockade.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
fire  was  once  more  opened  from  the  woods,  and  a  rifle 
ball  sang  through  the  doorway,  and  knocked  the 
doctor's  musket  into  bits* 

The  boarders  swarmed  over  the  fence  like  monkeys. 
Squire  and  Gray  fired  again  and  yet  again ;  three  men 
fell,  one  forwards  into  the  enclosure,  two  back  on  the 
outside.  But  of  these,  one  was  evidently  more  fright- 
ened than  hurt,  for  he  was  on  his  feet  again  in  a  crack, 
and  instantly  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

Two  had  bit  the  dust,  one  had  fled,  four  had  made 
good  their  footing  inside  our  defences;  while  from  the 
shelter  of  the  woods  seven  or  eight  men,  each  evidently 
supplied  with  several  muskets,  kept  up  a  hot  though 
useless  fire  on  the  log-house. 

The  four  who  had  boarded  made  straight  before 
them  for  the  building,  shouting  as  they  ran,  and  the 
men  among  the  trees  shouted  back  to  encourage  them. 
Several  shots  were  fired;  but,  such  was  the  hurry  of 
the  marksmen,  that  not  one  appears  to  have  taken 
effect.  In  a  moment,  the  four  pirates  had  swarmed 
up  the  mound  and  were  upon  us. 

The  head  of  Job  Anderson,  the  boatswain,  appeared 
at  the  middle  loophole. 

"  At  'em,  all  hands  —  all  hands !  "  he  roared,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder. 

At  the  same  moment,  another  pirate  grasped 
Hunter's  musket  by  the  muzzle,  wrenched  it  from  his 
hands,  plucked  it  through  the  loophole,  and,  with  one 
stunning  blow,  laid  the  poor  fellow  senseless  on  the 
floor.     Meanwhile   a   third,   running   unharmed   all 
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round  the  house,  appeared  suddenly  in  the  doorway; 
and  fell  with  his  cutlass  on  the  doctor. 
.  Our  position  was  utterly  reversed.  A  moment  since 
we  were  firing,  under  cover^  at  an  exposed  enemy; 
now  it  was  we  who  lay  uncovered,  and  could  not 
return  a  blow. 

The  log-house  was  full  of  smoke,  to  which  we  owed 
our  comparative  safety.  Cries  and  confusion,  the 
flashes  and  reports  of  pistol  shots,  and  one  loud  groan, 
rang  in  my  ears. 

"  Out,  lads,  out,  and  fight  *em  in  the  open  I  Cut- 
lasses !  "  cried  the  captain. 

I  snatched  a  cutlass  from  the  pile,  and  someone,  at 
the  same  time  snatching  another,  gave  me  a  cut  across 
the  knuckles  which  I  hardly  felt.  I  dashed  out  of  the 
door  into  the  clear  sunlight.  Someone  was  close 
behind,  I  knew  not  whom.  Right  in  front,  the  doctor 
was  pursuing  his  assailant  down  the  hill,  and,  just  as 
my  eyes  fell  upon  him,  beat  down  his  guard,  and  sent 
him  sprawling  on  his  back,  with  a  great  slash  across 
the  face. 

**  Round  the  house,  lads  I  round  the  house !  *'  cried 
the  captain;  and  even  in  the  hurly-burly  I  perceived  a 
change  in  his  voice* 

Mechanically  I  obeyed,  turned  eastwards,  and  with 
my  cutlass  raised,  ran  round  the  corner  of  the  house. 
Next  moment  I  was  face  to  face  with  Anderson.  He 
roared  aloud,  and  his  hanger  went  up  above  his  head, 
flashing  in  the  sunlight.  I  had  not  time  to  be  afraid, 
but,  as  the  blow  still  hung  impending,  leaped  in  a  trice 
upon  one  side,  and  missing  my  foot  in  the  soft  sand, 
rolled  headlong  down  the  slope. 
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When  I  had  first  sallied  from  the  door,  the  other 
mutineers  had  been  already  swarming  up  the  palisade 
to  make  an  end  of  us.  One  man,  in  a  red  night-cap, 
with  his  cutlass  in  his  mouth,  had  even  got  upon  the 
top  and  thrown  a  leg  across.  Well,  so  short  had  been 
the  interval,  that  when  I  found  my  feet  again  all  was 
in  the  same  posture,  the  fellow  with  the  red  night-cap 
still  half  way  over,  another  still  just  showing  his  head 
above  the  top  of  the  stockade.  And  yet,  in  this  breath 
of  time,  the  fight  was  over,  and  the  victory  was  ours. 

Gray,  following  close  behind  me,  had  cut  down  the 
big  boatswain  ere  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his  lost 
blow.  Another  had  been  shot  at  a  loophole  in  the  very 
act  of  firing  into  the  house,  and  now  lay  in  agony,  the 
pistol  still  smoking  in  his  hand.  A  third,  as  I  had  seen, 
the  doctor  had  disposed  of  at  a  blow.  Of  the  four 
who  had  scaled  the  palisade,  one  only  remained 
unaccounted  for,  and  he,  having  left  his  cutlass  on  the 
field,  was  now  clambering  out  again  with  the  fear  of 
death  upon  him.  , 

"  Fire  —  fire  from  the  house  I  "  cried  the  doctor. 
"And  you,  lads,  back  into  cover." 

But  his  words  were  unheeded,  no  shot  was  fired,  and 
the  last  boarder  made  good  his  escape,  and  disap- 
peared with  the  rest  into  the  wood.  In  three  seconds 
nothing  remained  of  the  attacking  party  but  the  five 
who  had  fallen,  four  on  the  inside,  and  one  on  the  out- 
side, of  the  palisade. 

The  doctor  and  Gray  and  I  ran  full  speed  for  shelter. 
The  survivors  would  soon  be  back  where  they  had 
left  their  muskets,  and  at  any  moment  the  fire  might 
recommence. 
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The  house  was  by  this  rime  somewhat  cleared  of 
smoke,  and  we  saw  at  a  glance  the  price  we  had  paid 
for  victory.  Hunter  lay  beside  his  loophole,  stunned; 
Joyce  by  his,  shot  through  the  head,  never  to  move 
again;  while  right  in  the  centre,  the  squire  was  sap- 
porting  the  captain,  one  as  pale  as  the  other. 

The  captain's  wounded,"  said  Mr.  Trelawney. 

Have  they  run  ?  '*    asked  Mr.  Smollett. 

All  that  could,  you  may  be  bound,"  returned  the 
doctor;  "  but   there's   five  of  them  will  never  run 
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agam. 

"  Five !  "  cried  the  captain.  "  Come,  that's  better. 
Five  against  three  leaves  us  four  to  nine.  That's  better 
odds  than  we  had  starting.  We  were  seven  to  nine- 
teen then,  or  thought  we  were,  and  that's  as  bad  to 
bear." » 

'The  mutineers  were  soon  only  eight  in  number,  for  the  man 
shot  by  Mr.  Trelawney  on  board  the  schooner  died  that  same 
evening  of  his  wound.  But  this  was,  of  course,  not  known  till 
after  by  the  faithful  party. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

HOW  I   BEGAN  MY  SEA  ADVENTURE 

THERE  was  no  return  of  the  mutineers  —  not 
so  much  as  another  shot  out  of  the  woods. 
They  had  "  got  their  rations  for  that  day," 
as  the  captain  put  it,  and  we  had  the  place  to  our- 
selves and  a  quiet  time  to  overhaul  the  wounded  and 
get  dinner.  Squire  and  I  cooked  outside  in  spite  of  the 
danger,  and  even  outside  we  could  hardly  tell  what  we 
were  at,  for  horror  of  the  loud  groans  that  reached 
us  from  the  doctor's  patients. 

Out  of  the  eight  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  action, 
only  three  still  breathed  —  that  one  of  the  pirates  who 
had  been  shot  at  the  loophole.  Hunter,  and  Captain 
Smollett;  and  of  these  the  first  two  were  as  good  as 
dead;  the  mutineer,  indeed,  died  under  the  doctor's 
knife,  and  Hunter,  do  what  we  could,  never  recovered 
consciousness  in  this  world.  He  lingered  all  day, 
breathing  loudly  like  the  old  buccaneer  at  home  in  his 
apoplectic  fit;  but  the  bones  of  his  chest  had  been 
crushed  by  the  blow  and  his  skull  fractured  in  falling, 
and  some  time  in  the  following  night,  without  sign  or 
sound,  he  went  to  his  Maker. 

As  for  the  captain,  his  wounds  were  grievous  indeed, 
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but  not  dangerous.  No  organ  was  fatally  injured. 
Anderson's  ball  —  for  it  was  Job  that  shot  him  first  — 
had  broken  his  shoulder-blade  and  touched  the  lung, 
not  badly;  the  second  had  only  torn  and  displaced 
some  muscles  in  the  calf.  He  was  sure  to  recover,  the 
doctor  said,  but,  in  the  meantime  and  for  weeks  to 
come,  he  must  not  walk  nor  move  his  arm,  nor  so  much 
as  speak  when  he  could  help  it. 

My  own  accidental  cut  across  the  knuckles  was  a 
flea-bite.  Dr.  Livesey  patched  it  up  with  plaster, 
and  pulled  my  ears  for  me  into  the  bargain. 

After  dinner  the  squire  and  the  doctor  sat  by  the 
captain's  side  a  while  in  consultation ;  and  when  they 
had  talked  to  their  hearts'  content,  it  being  then  a  little 
past  noon,  the  doctor  took  up  his  hat  and  pistols,  girt 
on  a  cutlass,  put  the  chart  in  his  pocket,  and  with  a 
musket  over  his  shoulder,  crossed  the  palisade  on  the 
north  side,  and  set  off  briskly  through  the  trees. 

Gray  and  I  were  sitting  together  at  the  far  end  of  the 
block-house,  to  be  out  of  earshot  of  our  officers  con- 
sulting; and  Gray  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and 
fairly  forgot  to  put  it  back  again,  so  thunder-struck 
he  was  at  this  occurrence. 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  Davy  Jones,'*  said  he,  "  is 
Dr.  Livesey  mad  ?  " 

"  Why,  no,"  says  L  "  He's  about  the  last  of  this 
crew  for  that,  I  take  it." 

"  Well,  shipmate,"  said  Gray, "  mad  he  may  not  be; 
but  if  hes  not,  you  mark  my  words,  /  am." 

**  I  take  it,"  replied  I,  "the  doctor  has  his  idea; 
and  if  I  am  right,  he's  going  now  to  see  Ben  Gunn.'* 

I  was  right,  as  appeared  later;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
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the  house  being  stifling  hot,  and  the  little  patch  of  sand 
inside  the  palisade  ablaze  with  midday  sun,  I  began 
to  get  another  thought  into  my  head,  which  was  not  by 
any  means  so  right.  What  I  began  to  do  was  to  envy 
the  doctor,  walking  in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  woods, 
with  the  birds  about  him,  and  the  pleasant  smell  of  the 
pines,  while  I  sat  grilling,  with  my  clothes  stuck  to  the 
hot  resin,  and  so  much  blood  about  me,  and  so  many 
poor  dead  bodies  lying  all  around,  that  I  took  a  disgust 
of  the  place  that  was  almost  as  strong  as  fear. 

All  the  rime  I  was  washing  out  the  block-house,  and 
then  washing  up  the  things  from  dinner,  this  disgust 
and  envy  kept  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  till  at 
last,  being  near  a  bread-bag,  and  no  one  then  observing 
me,  I  took  the  first  step  towards  my  escapade,  and 
filled  both  pockets  of  my  coat  with  biscuit. 

I  was  a  fool,  if  you  like,  and  certainly  I  was  going 
to  do  a  foolish,  over-bold  act;  but  I  was  determined 
to  do  it  with  all  the  precautions  in  my  power.  These 
biscuits,  should  an}^hing  befall  me,  would  keep  me,  at 
least,  from  starving  rill  far  on  in  the  next  day. 

The  next  thing  I  laid  hold  of  was  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  as  I  already  had  a  powder-horn  and  bullets,  I  felt 
myself  well  supplied  with  arms. 

As  for  the  scheme  I  had  in  my  head,  it  was  not  a 
bad  one  in  itself.  I  was  to  go  down  the  sandy  spit 
that  divides  the  anchorage  on  the  east  from  the  open 
sea,  find  the  white  rock  I  had  observed  last  evening 
and  ascertain  whether  it  was  there  or  not  that  Ben 
Gunn  had  hidden  his  boat;  a  thing  quite  worth  doing, 
as  I  still  believe.  But  as  I  was  certain  I  should  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  enclosure,  my  only  plan  was  to  take 
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French  leave,  and  slip  out  when  nobody  was  watching; 
and  that  was  so  bad  a  way  of  doing  it  as  made  the 
thing  itself  wrong.  But  I  was  only  a  boy,  and  I  had 
made  my  mind  up. 

Well,  as  things  at  last  fell  out,  I  found  an  admirable 
opportunity.  The  squire  and  Gray  were  busy  helping 
the  captain  with  his  bandages;  the  coast  was  clear; 
I  made  a  bolt  for  it  over  the  stockade  and  into  the 
thickest  of  the  trees,  and  before  my  absence  was  ob- 
served I  was  out  of  cry  of  my  companions. 

This  was  my  second  folly,  far  worse  than  the  first, 
as  I  left  but  two  sound  men  to  guard  the  house;  but 
like  the  first,  it  was  a  help  towards  saving  all  of  us. 

I  took  my  way  straight  for  the  east  coast  of  the 
island,  for  I  was  determined  to  go  down  the  sea  side  of 
the  spit  to  avoid  all  chance  of  observation  from  the 
anchorage.  It  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon, 
although  still  warm  and  sunny.  As  I  continued  to 
thread  the  tall  woods  I  could  hear  from  far  before  me 
not  only  the  continuous  thunder  of  the  surf,  but  a 
certain  tossing  of  foliage  and  grinding  of  boughs  which 
showed  me  the  sea  breeze  had  set  in  higher  than  usual. 
Soon  cool  draughts  of  air  began  to  reach  me ;  and  a 
few  steps  farther  I  came  forth  into  the  open  borders  of 
the  grove,  and  saw  the  sea  lying  blue  and  sunny  to  the 
horizon,  and  the  surf  tumbling  and  tossing  its  foam 
along  the  beach. 

I  have  never  seen  the  sea  quiet  round  Treasure 
Island.  The  sun  might  blaze  overhead,  the  air  be 
without  a  breath,  the  surface  smooth  and  blue,  but 
still  these  great  rollers  would  be  running  along  all  the 
external  coast,  thundering  and  thundering  by  day  and 
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night;  and  I  scarce  believe  there  is  one  spot  in  the 
island  where  a  man  would  be  out  of  earshot  of  their 
noise. 

I  walked  along  beside  the  surf  with  great  enjoyment, 
till,  thinking  I  was  new  got  far  enough  to  the  south,  I 
took  the  cover  of  some  thick  bushes,  and  crept  warily 
up  to  the  ridge  of  the  spit. 

Behind  me  was  the  sea,  in  front  the  anchorage. 
The  sea  breeze,  as  though  it  had  the  sooner  blown  itself 
out  by  its  unusual  violence,  was  already  at  an  end; 
it  had  been  succeeded  by  light,  variable  airs  from  the 
south  and  south-east,  carrying  great  banks  of  fog; 
and  the  anchorage,  under  lee  of  Skeleton  Island,  lay 
still  and  leaden  as  when  first  we  entered  it.  The  Hi j- 
panioloy  in  that  unbroken  mirror,  was  exactly  por«» 
trayed  from  the  truck  to  the  water  line,  the  Jolly 
Roger  hanging  from  her  peak. 

Alongside  lay  one  of  the  gigs.  Silver  in  the  stem* 
sheets  —  him  I  could  always  recognize  —  while  a 
couple  of  men  were  leaning  over  the  stem  bulwarks, 
one  of  them  with  a  red  cap  —  the  very  rogue  that  I  had 
seen  some  hours  before  stride-legs  upon  the  palisade. 
Apparently  they  were  talking  and  laughing,  though  at 
that  distance  —  upwards  of  a  mile  —  I  could,  of 
course,  hear  no  word  of  what  was  said.  All  at  once, 
there  began  the  most  horrid,  unearthly  screaming, 
which  at  first  startled  me  badly,  though  I  had  soon 
remembered  the  voice  of  Captain  Flint,  and  even 
thought  I  could  make  out  the  bird  by  her  bright 
plumage  as  she  sat  perched  upon  her  master's 
wrist. 

Soon  after  the  jolly-boat  shoved  off  and  pulled  for 
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shore,  and  the  man  with  the  red  cap  and  his  comrade 
went  below  by  the  cabin  companion. 

Just  about  the  same  time  the  sun  had  gone  down 
behind  the  Spy^glass,  and  as  the  fog  was  collecting 
rapidly,  it  began  to  grow  *iark  in  earnest.  I  saw  I  must 
lose  no  time  if  I  were  to  find  the  boat  that  eve- 
ning. 

The  white  rock,  visible  enough  above  the  brush,  was 
still  some  eighth  of  a  mile  further  down  the  spit,  and  it 
took  me  a  goodish  while  to  get  up  with  it,  crawling, 
often  on  all-fours,  among  the  scrub.  Night  had  almost 
come  when  I  laid  my  hand  on  its  rough  sides.  Right 
below  it  there  was  an  exceedingly  small  hollow  of 
green  turf,  hidden  by  banks  and  a  thick  underwood 
about  knee-deep,  that  grew  there  very  plentifully; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  dell,  sure  enough,  a  little  tent 
of  goat-skins,  like  what  the  gipsies  carry  about  with 
them  in  England. 

I  dropped  into  the  hollow,  lifted  the  side  of  the  tent, 
and  there  was  Ben  Gunn's  boat  —  home-made  if  ever 
anything  was  home-made:  a  rude,  lop-sided  frame- 
work of  tough  wood,  and  stretched  upon  that  a  cover- 
ing of  goat-skin,  with  the  hair  inside.  The  thing  was 
extremely  small,  even  for  me,  and  I  could  hardly  im- 
'agine  that  it  could  have  floated  with  a  full-sized  man. 
There  was  one  thwart  set  as  low  as  possible,  a  kind  of 
stretcher  in  the  bows,  and  a  double  paddle  for  pro- 
pulsion. 

I  had  not  then  seen  a  coracle,  such  us  the  ancient 
Britons  made,  but  I  have  seen  one  since,  and  I  can 
give  you  no  fairer  idea  of  Ben  Gunn's  boat  than  by 
saying  it  was  like  the  first  and  the  worst  coracle  ever 
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made  by  man.  But  the  great  advantage  of  the  coracle 
it  certainly  possessed,  for  it  was  exceedingly  light  and 
portable. 

Well,  now  that  I  had  found  the  boat,  you  would 
have  thought  I  had  had  enough  of  truantry  for  once; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  I  had  taken  another  notion, 
and  become  so  obstinately  fond  of  it,  that  I  would 
have  carried  it  out,  I  believe,  in  the  teeth  of  Captain 
Smollett  himself.  This  was  to  slip  out  under  cover 
of  the  night,  cut  the  Hispaniola  adrift,  and  let  her  go 
ashore  where  she  fancied.  I  had  quite  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  mutineers,  after  their  repulse  of  the 
morning,  had  nothing  nearer  their  hearts  than  to  up 
anchor  and  away  to  sea ;  this,  I  thought,  it  would  be 
a  fine  thing  to  prevent;  and  now  that  I  had  seen  how 
they  left  their  watchmen  unprovided  with  a  boat, 
I  thought  it  might  be  done  with  little  risk. 

Down  I  sat  to  wait  for  darkness,  and  made  a  hearty 
meal  of  biscuit.  It  was  a  night  out  of  ten  thousand  for 
my  purpose.  The  fog  had  now  buried  all  heaven. 
As  the  last  rays  of  daylight  dwindled  and  disappeared, 
absolute  blackness  settled  down  on  Treasure  Island. 
And  when,  at  last,  I  shouldered  the  coracle,  and 
groped  my  way  stumblingly  out  of  the  hollow  where 
I  had  supped,  there  were  but  two  points  visible  on  the 
whole  anchorage. 

One  was  the  great  fire  on  shore,  by  which  the  de- 
feated pirates  lay  carousing  in  the  swamp.  The 
other,  a  mere  blur  of  light  upon  the  darkness,  indi* 
cated  the  position  of  the  anchored  ship.  She  had 
swung  round  to  the  ebb  —  her  bow  was  now  towards 
me  —  the  only  lights  on  board  were  in  the  cabin ; 
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and  what  I  saw  was  merely  a  reflection  on  the  fog  of 
the  strong  rays  that  flowed  from  the  stem  window. 

The  ebb  had  already  run  some  time,  and  I  had  to 
wade  through  a  long  belt  of  swampy  sand,  where  I 
sank  several  times  above  the  ankle,  before  I  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  retreating  water,  and  wading  a  little 
way  in,  with  some  strength  and  dexterity^  set  my 
coracle,  keel  downwards,  on  the  surface* 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE    EBB-TIDE   RUNS 

1 1  ^HE  coracle  —  as  I  had  ample  reason  to  know 
I  before  I  was  done  with  her  —  was  a  very  safe 
boat  for  a  person  of  my  height  and  weight, 
both  buoyant  and  clever  in  a  seaway;  but  she  was  the 
most  cross-grained,  lop-sided  craft  to  manage.  Do 
as  you  pleased,  she  always  made  more  leeway  than 
anything  else,  and  turning  round  and  round  was  the 
manoeuvre  she  was  best  at*  Even  Ben  Gunn  him- 
self has  admitted  that  she  was  **  queer  to  handle  till 
you  knew  her  way." 

Certainly  I  did  not  know  her  way.  She  turned  in 
every  direction  but  the  one  I  was  bound  to  go;  the 
most  part  of  the  time  we  were  broadside  on,  and  I  am 
very  sure  I  never  should  have  made  the  ship  at  all  but 
for  the  tide.  By  good  fortune,  paddle  as  I  pleased, 
the  tide  was  still  sweeping  me  down;  and  there  lay 
the  Hispaniola  right  in  the  fair  way,  hardly  to  be 
missed. 

First  she  loomed  before  me  like  a  blot  of  something 
yet  blacker  than  darkness,  then  her  spars  and  hull  be- 
gan to  take  shape,  and  the  next  moment,  as  it  seemed 
(for,  the  further  I  went,  the  brisker  grew  the  current 
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of  the  ebb),  I  was  alongside  of  fier  hawser,  and  had 
laid  hold. 

The  hawser  was  as  taut  as  a  bowstring  —  so  strong, 
she  pulled  upon  her  anchor.  All  round  the  hull,  in 
the  blackness,  the  rippling  current  bubbled  and  chati- 
tered  like  a  little  mountain  stream.  One  cut  with  my 
sea-gully,  and  the  Hispaniola  would  go  humming 
down  the  tide. 

So  far  so  good;  but  it  next  occurred  to  my  recol- 
lection that  a  taut  hawser,  suddenly  cut,  is  a  thing  as 
dangerous  as  a  kicking  horse.  Ten  to  one,  if  I  were 
so  foolhardy  as  to  cut  the  Hispaniola  from  her  anchor, 
I  and  the  coracle  would  be  knocked  clean  out  of  the 
water. 

This  brought  me  to  a  full  stop,  and  if  fortune  had 
not  again  particularly  favoured  me,  I  should  have 
had  to  abandon  my  design.  But  the  light  airs  which 
had  begun  blowing  from  the  south-east  and  south  had 
hauled  round  after  nightfall  into  the  south-west. 
Just  while  I  was  meditating,  a  pufF  came,  caught  the 
Hispaniola,  and  forced  her  up  into  the  current;  and 
to  my  great  joy,  I  felt  the  hawser  slacken  in  my  grasp, 
and  the  hand  by  which  I  held  it  dip  for  a  second  under 
water. 

With  that  I  made  my  mind  up,  took  out  my  gully, 
opened  it  with  my  teeth,  and  cut  one  strand  after  an- 
other, till  the  vessel  only  swung  by  two.  Then  I 
lay  quiet,  waiting  to  sever  these  last,  when  the  strain 
should  be  once  more  lightened  by  a  breath  of  wind. 

All  this  time  I  had  heard  the  sound  of  loud  voices 
from  the  cabin ;  but,  to  say  truth,  my  mind  had  been 
?o  entirely  taken  up  with  other  thoughts  that  I  had 
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scarcely  given  ear.  Now,  however,  when  I  had  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  I  began  to  pay  more  heed. 

One  I  recognized  for  the  coxswain's,  Israel  Hands, 
that  had  been  Flint's  gunner  in  former  days.  The 
other  was,  of  course,  my  friend  of  the  red  night-cap. 
Both  men  were  plainly  the  worse  of  drink,  and  they 
were  still  drinking;  for,  even  while  I  was  listening, 
one  of  them,  with  a  drunken  cry,  opened  the  stern 
window  and  threw  out  something,  which  I  divined 
to  be  an  empty  bottle.  But  they  were  not  only  tipsy; 
it  was  plain  that  they  were  furiously  angry.  Oaths 
flew  like  hailstones,  and  every  now  and  dien  there 
came  forth  such  an  explosion  as  I  thought  was  sure 
to  end  in  blows.  But  each  time  the  quarrel  passed  off, 
and  the  voices  grumbled  lower  for  a  while,  until  the 
next  crisis  came,  and,  in  its  turn,  passed  away  with- 
out result. 

On  shore  I  could  see  the  glow  of  the  great  camp 
fire  burning  warmly  through  the  shore-side  trees. 
Someone  was  singing,  a  dull,  old,  droning  sailor's 
song,  with  a  droop  and  a  quaver  at  the  end  of  every 
verse,  and  seemingly  no  end  to  it  at  all  but  the  patience 
of  the  singer.  I  had  heard  it  on  the  voyage  more 
than  once,  and  remembered  these  words :  — 


But  one  man  of  her  crew  alive, 
What  put  to  sea  with  seventy-five.' 


And  I  thought  it  was  a  ditty  rather  too  dolefully  ap- 
propriate for  a  company  that  had  met  such  cruel 
losses  in  the  morning.  But,  indeed,  from  what  I  saw, 
all  these  buccaneers  were  as  callous  as  the  sea  they 
mailed  on. 
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At  last  the  breeze  came;  the  schooner  sidled  ana 
drew  nearer  in  the  dark;  I  felt  the  hawser  slacken 
once  more,  and  with  a  good,  tough  effort,  cut  the  last 
fibres  through. 

The  breeze  had  but  little  action  on  the  coracle,  and 
I  was  almost  instantly  swept  against  the  bows  of  the 
Hispaniola.  At  the  same  time  the  schooner  began  to 
turn  upon  her  heel,  spinning  slowly,  end  for  end, 
across  the  current. 

I  wrought  like  a  fiend,  for  I  expected  every  moment 
to  be  swamped;  and  since  I  found  I  could  not  push 
the  coracle  directly  off,  I  now  shoved  straight  astern. 
At  length  I  was  clear  of  my  dangerous  neighbour; 
and  just  as  I  gave  the  last  impulsion,  my  hands  came 
across  a  light  cord  that  was  trailing  overboard  across 
the  stem  bulwarks.    Instantly  I  grasped  it. 

Why  I  should  have  done  so  I  can  hardly  say.  It 
was  at  first  mere  instinct;  but  once  I  had  it  in  my 
hands  and  found  it  fast,  curiosity  began  to  get  the 
upper  hand,  and  I  determined  I  should  have  one  look 
through  the  cabin  window. 

I  pulled  in  hand  over  hand  on  the  cord,  and,  when 
I  judged  myself  near  enough,  rose  at  infinite  risk  to 
about  half  my  height,  and  thus  commanded  the  roof 
and  a  slice  of  the  interior  of  the  cabin. 

By  this  time  the  schooner  and  her  little  consort 
were  gliding  pretty  swiftly  through  the  water;  indeed, 
we  had  already  fetched  up  level  with  the  camp  fire. 
The  ship  was  talking,  as  sailors  say,  loudly,  treading 
the  innumerable  ripples  with  an  incessant  weltering 
splash ;  and  until  I  got  my  eye  above  the  window-sill 
I  could  not  comprehend  why  the  watchmen  had  taken 
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fio  alarm.  One  glance,  however,  was  sufficient;  and 
it  was  only  one  glance  that  I  durst  take  from  that  un- 
steady skifF.  It  showed  me  Hands  and  his  companion 
locked  together  in  deadly  wrestle,  each  with  a  hand 
upon  the  other's  throat. 

I  dropped  upon  the  thwart  again,  none  too  soon, 
for  I  was  near  overboard.  I  could  see  nothing  for 
the  moment  but  these  two  furious,  encrimsoned  faces, 
swaying  together  under  the  smoky  lamp;  and  I  shut 
my  eyes  to  let  them  grow  once  more  familiar  with  the 
darkness. 

The  endless  ballad  had  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and 
the  whole  diminished  company  about  the  camp  fire 
had  broken  into  the  chorus  I  had  heard  so  often :  * — 

**  Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man's  chest  — 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum  1 
Drink  and  the  devil  had  done  for  the  rest— 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum !" 

I  was  just  thinking  how  busy  drink  and  the  devil 
were  at  that  very  moment  in  the  cabin  of  the  Hispan^ 
lo/a,  when  I  was  surprised  by  a  sudden  lurch  of  the 
coracle.  At  the  same  moment  she  yawed  sharply  and 
seemed  to  change  her  course.  The  speed  in  the  mean- 
time had  strangely  increased. 

I  opened  my  eyes  at  once.  All  round  me  were  little 
ripples,  combing  over  with  a  sharp,  bristling  sound 
and  slightly  phosphorescent.  The  Hispaniola  her- 
self, a  few  yards  in  whose  wake  I  was  still  beings 
whirled  along,  seemed  to  stagger  in  her  course,  and 
I  saw  her  spars  toss  a  little  against  the  blackness  of 
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the  night;  nay,  as  I  looked  longer,  I  made  sure  she 
also  was  wheeling  to  the  southward. 

I  glanced  over  my  shoulder,  and  my  heart  jumped 
against  my  ribs.  There,  right  behind  me,  was  the 
glow  of  the  camp  fire.  The  current  had  turned  at 
right  angles,  sweeping  round  along  with  it  the  tall 
schooner  anjd  the  little  dancing  coracle;  ever  quicken- 
ing, ever  bubbling  higher,  ever  muttering  louder,  it 
went  spinning  through  the  narrows  for  the  open  sea. 

Suddenly  the  schooner  in  front  of  me  gave  a  violent 
yaw,  turning,  perhaps,  through  twenty  degrees;  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  one  shout  followed  an- 
other from  on  board;  I  could  hear  feet  pounding  on 
the  companion  ladder;  and  I  knew  that  the  two 
drunkards  had  at  last  been  interrupted  in  their  quarrel 
and  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  disaster. 

I  lay  down  flat  in  the  bottom  of  that  wretched  skiff, 
and  devoutly  recommended  my  spirit  to  its  Maker. 
At  the  end  of  the  straits,  I  made  sure  we  must  fall  into 
some  bar  of  raging  breakers,  where  ail  my  troubles 
would  be  ended  speedily;  and  though  I  could,  per- 
haps, bear  to  die,  I  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  my 
fate  as  it  approached. 

So  I  must  have  lain  for  hours,  continually  beaten  to 
and  fro  upon  the  billows,  now  and  again  wetted  with 
flying  sprays,  and  never  ceasing  to  expect  death  at  the 
next  plunge,  Gradually  weariness  grew  upon  me ;  a 
numbness,  an  occasional  stupor,  fell  upon  my  mind 
even  in  the  midst  of  my  terrors;  until  sleep  at  last 
supervened,  and  in  my  sea-tossed  coracle  I  lay  and 
dreamed  of  home  and  the  old  "  Admiral  Benbow." 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CORACLE 

IT  was  broad  day  when  I  awoke,  and  found  myself 
tossing  at  the  south-west  end  of  Treasure  Island. 
The  sun  was  up,  but  was  still  hid  from  me  behind 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Spy-glass,  which  on  this  side 
descended  almost  to  the  sea  in  formidable  cliffs. 

Haulbowline  Head  and  Mizzen-mast  Hill  were  at 
my  elbow;  the  hill  bare  and  dark,  the  head  bound 
with  cliflFs  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  fringed  with  great 
masses  of  fallen  rock.  I  was  scarce  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  seaward,  and  it  was  my  first  thought  to  paddle 
in  and  land. 

That  notion  was  soon  given  over.  Among  the  fallen 
rocks  the  breakers  spouted  and  bellowed ;  loud  rever- 
berations, heavy  sprays  flying  and  falling,  succeeded 
one  another  from  second  to  second ;  and  I  saw  myself, 
if  I  ventured  nearer,  dashed  to  death  upon  the  rough 
shore,  or  spending  my  strength  in  vain  to  scale  the 
beetling  crags. 

Nor  was  that  all ;  for  crawling  together  on  flat  tables 
of  rock,  or  letting  themselves  drop  into  the  sea  with 
loud  reports,  I  beheld  huge  slimy  monsters  —  soft 
snails,  as  it  were,  of  incredible  bigness  —  two  or  three 
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score  of  them  together,  making  the  rocks  to  echo  with 
their  barkings. 

I  have  understood  since  that  they  were  sea-lions,  and 
entirely  harmless.  But  the  look  of  them,  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  shore  and  the  high  running  of  the  surf, 
was  more  than  enough  to  disgust  me  of  that  landing- 
place.  I  felt  willing  rather  to  starve  at  sea  than  to  con- 
front such  perils. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  a  better  chance,  as  I  sup- 
posed, before  me.  North  of  Haulbowline  Head,  the 
land  runs  in  a  long  way,  leaving,  at  low  tide,  a  long 
stretch  of  yellow  sand.  To  the  north  of  that,  again, 
there  comes  another  cape  —  Cape  of  the  Woods,  as 
it  was  marked  upon  the  chart  —  buried  in  tall 
green  pines,  which  descended  to  the  margin  of  the 
sea. 

I  remembered  what  Silver  had  said  about  the  current 
that  sets  northward  along  the  whole  west  coast  of 
Treasure  Island;  and  seeing  from  my  position  that  I 
was  already  under  its  influence,  I  preferred  to  leave 
Haulbowline  Head  behind  me,  and  reserve  my  strength 
for  an  attempt  to  land  upon  the  kindlier-looking  Cape 
of  the  Woods. 

There  was  a  great,  smooth  swell  upon  the  sea.  The 
wind  blowing  steady  and  gentle  from  the  south,  there 
was  no  contrariety  between  that  and  the  current,  and 
the  billows  rose  and  fell  unbroken. 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  must  long  ago  have  per- 
ished; but  as  it  was,  it  is  surprising  how  easily  and 
securely  my  little  and  light  boat  could  ride.  Often,  as 
I  still  lay  at  the  bottom,  and  kept  no  more  than  an  eye 
above  the  gunwale,  I  would  see  a  big  blue  summit 
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heaving  close  above  me;  yet  the  coracle  would  but 
bounce  a  little,  dance  as  if  on  springs,  and  sub- 
side on  the  other  side  into  the  trough  as  lightly  as  a 
bird. 

I  began  after  a  little  to  grow  very  bold,  and  sat  up 
to  try  my  skill  at  paddling.  But  even  a  small  change 
in  the  disposition  of  the  weight  will  produce  violent 
changes  in  the  behaviour  of  a  coracle.  And  I  had 
hardly  moved  before  the  boat,  giving  up  at  once  her 
gentle  dancing  movement,  ran  straight  down  a  slope 
of  water  so  steep  that  it  made  me  giddy,  and  struck 
her  nose,  with  a  spout  of  spray,  deep  into  the  side  of  the 
next  wave. 

I  was  drenched  and  terrified,  and  fell  instantly  back 
into  my  old  position,  whereupon  the  coracle  seemed  to 
find  her  head  again,  and  led  me  as  softly  as  before 
among  the  billows.  It  was  plain  she  was  not  to  be 
interfered  with,  and  at  that  rate,  since  I  could  in  no 
way  influence  her  course,  what  hope  had  I  left  of 
reaching  land  ? 

I  began  to  be  horribly  frightened,  but  I  kept  my 
head,  for  all  that.  First,  moving  with  all  care,  I 
gradually  baled  out  the  coracle  with  my  sea-cap ;  then 
getting  my  eye  once  more  above  the  gunwale,  I  set 
myself  to  study  how  it  was  she  managed  to  slip  so 
quietly  through  the  rollers. 

I  found  each  wave,  instead  of  the  big,  smooth,  glossy 
mountain  it  looks  from  shore,  or  from  a  vessel's  deck, 
was  for  all  the  world  like  any  range  of  hills  on  the  dry 
land,  full  of  peaks  and  smooth  places  and  valleys. 
The  coracle,  left  to  herself,  turning  from  side  to  side, 
threaded,  so  to  speak,  her  way  through  these  lower 
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parts,  and  avoided  the  steep  slopes  and  higher,  toppling 
summits  of  the  wave. 

"  Well,  now,'*  thought  I  to  myself,  "  it  is  plain  I 
must  lie  where  I  am,  and  not  disturb  the  balance ;  but 
it  is  plain,  also,  that  I  can  put  the  paddle  over  the  side, 
and  from  time  to  time,  in  smooth  places,  give  her  a 
shove  or  two  towards  land."  No  sooner  thought  upon 
than  done.  There  I  lay  on  my  elbows,  in  the  most 
trying  attitude,  and  every  now  and  again  gave  a  weak 
stroke  or  two  to  turn  her  head  to  shore. 

It  was  very  tiring,  and  slow  work,  yet  I  did  visibly 
gain  ground ;  and,  as  we  drew  near  the  Cape  of  the 
Woods,  though  I  saw  I  must  infallibly  miss  that  point, 
I  had  still  made  some  hundred  yards  of  easting.  I  was, 
indeed,  close  in.  I  could  see  the  cool,  green  tree- 
tops  swaying  together  in  the  breeze,  and  I  felt 
sure  I  should  make  the  next  promontory  without 
fail. 

It  was  high  time,  for  I  now  began  to  be  tortured  with 
thirst.  The  glow  of  the  sun  from  above,  its  thou- 
sandfold reflection  from  the  waves,  the  sea-water  that 
fell  and  dried  upon  me,  caking  my  very  lips  with  salt, 
combined  to  make  my  throat  burn  and  my  brain  ache. 
The  sight  of  the  trees  so  near  at  hand  had  almost  made 
me  sick  with  longing;  but  the  current  had  soon  carried 
me  past  the  point;  and,  as  the  next  reach  of  sea  opened 
out,  I  beheld  a  sight  that  changed  the  nature  of  my 
thoughts. 

Right  in  front  of  me,  not  half  a  mile  away,  I  beheld 
the  Hispaniola  under  sail.  I  made  sure,  of  course, 
that  I  should  be  taken;  but  I  was  so  distressed  for 
want  of  water,  that  I  scarce  knew  whether  to  be  glad 
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or  sorry  at  the  thought;  and,  long  before  I  had  come 
to  a  conclusion,  surprise  had  taken  entire  possession 
of  my  mind,  and  I  could  do  nothing  but  stare  and 
wonder. 

The  Hispaniola  was  under  her  main-sail  and  two 
jibs,  and  the  beautiful  white  canvas  shone  in  the  sun 
like  snow  or  silver.  When  I  first  sighted  her,  all  her 
sails  were  drawing;  she  was  l}ang  a  course  about 
north-west;  and  I  presumed  the  men  on  board  were 
going  round  the  island  on  their  way  back  to  the  anchor- 
age. Presently  she  began  to  fetch  more  and  more  to 
the  westward,  so  that  I  thought  they  had  sighted  me 
and  were  going  about  in  chase.  At  last,  however,  she 
fell  right  into  the  wind's  eye,  was  taken  dead  aback, 
and  stood  there  a  while  helpless,  with  her  sails 
shivering 

"  Clumsy  fellows,"  said  I ;  "  they  must  still  be 
drunk  as  owls.'*  And  I  thought  how  Captain  Smollett 
would  have  set  them  skipping. 

Meanwhile,  the  schooner  gradually  fell  off,  and 
filled  again  upon  another  tack,  sailed  swiftly  for  a 
minute  or  so,  and  brought  up  once  more  dead  in  the 
wind's  eye.  Again  and  again  was  this  repeated.  To 
and  fro,  up  and  down,  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
the  Hispaniola  sailed  by  swoops  and  dashes,  and 
at  each  repetition  ended  as  she  had  begun,  with  idly- 
ilapping  canvas.  It  became  plain  to  me  that  nobody 
was  steering.  And,  if  so,  where  were  the  men  ?  Either 
they  were  dead  drunk,  or  had  deserted  her,  I  thought, 
and  perhaps  if  I  could  get  on  board,  I  might  return 
the  vessel  to  her  captain. 

The   current  was   bearing   coracle   and   schooner 
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southward  at  an  equal  rate.  As  for  the  latter*s  sailing, 
it  was  so  wild  and  intermittent,  and  she  hung  each  time 
so  long  in  irons,  that  she  certainly  gained  nothing,  if 
she  did  not  even  lose.  If  only  I  dared  to  sit  up  and 
paddle,  I  made  sure  that  I  could  overhaul  her.  The 
scheme  had  an  air  of  adventure  that  inspired  me,  and 
the  thought  of  the  water  breaker  beside  the  fore  com- 
panion doubled  my  growing  courage. 

Up  I  got,  was  welcomed  almost  instantly  by  another 
cloud  of  spray,  but  this  time  stuck  to  my  purpose; 
and  set  myself,  with  all  my  strength  and  caution,  to 
paddle  after  the  unsteered  Hispaniola.  Once  I 
shipped  a  sea  so  heavy  that  I  had  to  stop  and  bale, 
with  my  heart  fluttering  like  a  bird;  but  gradually  I 
got  into  the  way  of  the  thing,  and  guided  my  coracle 
among  the  waves,  with  only  now  and  then  a  blow 
upon  her  bows  ^nd  a  dash  of  foam  in  my  face. 

I  was  now  gaining  rapidly  on  the  schooner;  I  could 
see  the  brass  glisten  on  the  tiller  as  it  banged  about; 
and  still  no  soul  appeared  upon  her  decks.  I  could 
not  choose  but  suppose  she  was  deserted.  If  not,  the 
men  were  lying  drunk  below,  where  I  might  batten 
them  down,  perhaps,  and  do  what  I  chose  with  the 
ship. 

For  some  time  she  had  been  doing  the  worst  thing 
possible  for  me  —  standing  still.  She  headed  nearly 
due  south,  yawing,  of  course,  all  the  time.  Each  time 
she  fell  off  her  sails  partly  filled,  and  these  brought 
her,  in  a  moment,  right  to  the  wind  again.  I  have  said 
this  was  the  worst  thing  possible  for  me;  for  helpless 
as  she  looked  in  this  situation,  with  the  canvas  crack- 
ing like  cannon,  and  the  blocks  trundling  and  banging 
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oh  the  deck,  she  still  continued  to  run  away  from  me, 
not  only  with  the  speed  of  the  current,  but  by  the 
whole  amount  of  her  leeway,  which  was  naturally 
great. 

But  now,  at  last,  I  had  my  chance.  The  breeze  fell, 
for  some  seconds,  very  low,  and  the  current  gradually 
turning  her,  the  Hispaniola  revolved  slowly  round 
her  centre,  and  at  last  presented  me  her  stem,  with 
the  cabin  window  still  gaping  open,  and  the  lamp  over 
the  table  still  burning  on  into  the  day.  The  main-sail 
hung  drooped  like  a  banner.  She  was  stock-still,  but 
for  the  current. 

For  the  last  little  while  I  had  even  lost;  but  now 
redoubling  my  efforts,  I  began  once  more  to  overhaul 
the  chase. 

I  was  not  a  hundred  yards  from  her  when  the  wind 
came  again  in  a  clap;  she  filled. on  the  port  tack,  and 
was  off  again,  stooping  and  skimming  like  a  swallow. 

My  first  impulse  was  one  of  despair,  but  my  second 
was  towards  joy.  Round  she  came,  till  she  was  broad- 
side on  to  me  —  round  still  till  she  had  covered  a  half, 
and  then  two-thirds,  and  then  three-quarters  of  the  dis- 
tance  that  separated  us.  I  could  see  the  waves  boiling 
white  under  her  forefoot.  Immensely  tall  she  looked 
to  me  from  my  low  station  in  the  coracle. 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  I  began  to  comprehend.  I 
had  scarce  time  to  think  —  scarce  time  to  act  and  save 
myself.  I  was  on  the  summit  of  one  swell  when  the 
schooner  came  stooping  over  the  next.  The  bowsprit 
was  over  my  head.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  leaped, 
stamping  the  coracle  under  water.  With  one  hand  I 
caught  the  jib-boom,  while  my  foot  was  lodged  between 
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the  stay  and  the  brace;  and  as  I  still  clung  there  pant* 
ing,  a  dull  blow  told  me  tha,t  the  schooner  had  charged 
down  upon  and  struck  the  coracle,  and  that  I  was  left 
without  retreat  on  the  Hispaniola. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

I  STRIKE  THE  JOLLY  ROGER 

I  HAD  scarce  gained  a  position  on  the  bowsprit, 
when  the  flying  jib  flapped  and  filled  upon  the 
other  tack,  with  a  report  like  a  gun.  The 
schooner  trembled  to  her  keel  under  the  reverse;  but 
next  moment,  the  other  sails  still  drawing,  the  jib 
flapped  back  again,  and  hung  idle. 

This  had  nearly  tossed  me  ofi*  into  the  sea ;  and  now 
I  lost  no  time,  crawled  back  along  the  bowsprit,  and 
tumbled  head  foremost  on  the  deck. 

I  was  on  the  lee  side  of  the  forecastle,  and  the  main- 
sail, which  was  still  drawing,  concealed  from  me  a  cer« 
tain  portion  of  the  after-deck.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be 
seen.  The  planks,  which  had  not  been  swabbed  since 
the  mutiny,  bore  the  print  of  many  feet;  and  an  empty 
bottle,  broken  by  the  neck,  tumbled  to  and  fro  like  a 
live  thing  in  the  scuppers. 

Suddenly  the  His  pan  tola  came  right  into  the  wind. 
The  jibs  behind  me  cracked  aloud;  the  rudder 
slammed  to;  the  whole  ship  gave  a  sickening  heave 
and  shudder,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  main-boom 
swung  inboard,  the  sheet  groaning  in  the  blocks,  and 
showed  me  the  lee  after-deck. 
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There  were  the  two  watchmen,  sure  enough :  red- 
cap on  his  back,  as  stiff  as  a  handspike,  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  Uke  those  of  a  crucifix,  and  his  teeth 
showing  through  his  open  lips ;  Israel  Hands  propped 
against  the  bulwarks,  his  chin  on  his  chest,  his  hands 
lying  open  before  him  on  the  deck,  his  face  as  white, 
under  its  tan,  as  a  tallow  candle. 

For  a  while  the  ship  kept  bucking  and  sidling  like  a 
vicious  horse,  the  sails  filling,  now  on  one  tack,  now  on 
another,  and  the  boom  swinging  to  and  fro  till  the  mast 
groaned  aloud  under  the  strain.  Now  and  again,  too, 
there  would  come  a  cloud  of  light  sprays  over  the 
bulwark,  and  a  heavy  blow  of  the  ship's  bows  against 
the  swell :  so  much  heavier  weather  was  made  of  it  by 
this  great  riggied  ship  than  by  my  home-made  lop- 
sided coracle,  now  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  Sea, 

At  every  jump  of  the  schooner,  red-cap  slipped  to 
and  fro;  but  —  what  was  ghastly  to  behold  —  neither 
his  attitude  nor  his  fixed  teeth-disclosing  grin  was  any- 
way disturbed  by  this  rough  usage.  At  every  jump, 
too.  Hands  appeared  still  more  to  sink  into  himself 
and  settle  down  upon  the  deck,  his  feet  sliding  ever 
the  farther  out,  and  the  whole  body  canting  towards 
the  stern,  so  that  his  face  became,  little  by  little,  hid 
from  me;  and  at  last  I  could  see  nothing  beyond  his 
ear  and  the  frayed  ringlet  of  one  whisker. 

At  the  same  time,  I  observed,  around  both  of  them, 
splashes  of  dark  blood  upon  the  planks,  and  began 
to  feel  sure  that  they  had  killed  each  other  in  their 
drunken  wrathr. 

While  I  was  thus  looking  and  wondering,  in  a  calm 
moment,  when  the  ship  was  still,  Israel  Hands  turned 
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partly  round,  and,  with  a  low  moan,  writhed  himself 
back  to  the  position  in  which  I  had  seen  him  first. 
The  moan,  which  told  of  pain  and  deadly  weakness, 
and  the  way  in  which  his  jaw  hung  open,  went  right  to 
my  heart.  But  when  I  remembered  the  talk  I 
had  overheard  from  the  apple  barrel,  all  pity  left 
me. 

I  walked  aft  until  I  reached  the  main-mast. 

"  Come  aboard,  Mr.   Hands,"  I   said  ironically. 

He  rolled  his  eyes  round  heavily;  but  he  was  too  far 
gone  to  express  surprise.  All  he  could  do  was  to  utter 
one  word,  "  Brandy." 

It  occurred  to  me  there  was  no  time  to  lose;  and, 
dodging  the  boom  as  it  once  more  lurched  across  the 
deck,  I  slipped  aft,  and  down  the  companion-stairs  into 
the  cabin. 

It  was  such  a  scene  of  confusion  as  you  can  hardly 
fancy.  All  the  lockfast  places  had  been  broken  open 
in  quest  of  the  chart.  The  floor  was  thick  with  mud, 
where  ruffians  had  sat  down  to  drink  or  consult  after 
wading  in  the  marshes  round  their  camp.  The  bulk- 
heads,  all  painted  in  clear  white,  and  beaded  round 
with  gilt,  bore  a  pattern  of  dirty  hands.  Dozens  of 
empty  bottles  clinked  together  in  comers  to  the  rolling 
of  the  ship.  One  of  the  doctor's  medical  books  lay 
open  on  the  table,  half  of  the  leaves  gutted  out,  I 
suppose,  for  pipelights.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  the 
lamp  still  cast  a  smoky  glow,  obscure  and  brown  as 
umber. 

I  went  into  the  cellar;  all  the  barrels  were  gone,  and 
of  the  bottles  a  most  surprising  number  had  been 
drunk  out  and  thrown  away.     Certainly,  since  the 
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mutiny  began,  not  a  man  of  them  could  ever  have  been 
sober. 

Foraging  about,  I  found  a  bottle  with  some  brandy 
left,  for  Hands;  and  for  myself  I  routed  out  some 
biscuit,  some  pickled  fruits,  a  great  bunch  of  raisins, 
and  a  piece  of  cheese.  With  these  I  came  on  deck,  put 
down  my  own  stock  behind  the  rudder-head,  and  well 
out  of  the  coxswain's  reach,  went  forward  to  the 
water-breaker,  and  had  a  good,  deep  drink  of  water^ 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  gave  Hands  the  brandy. 

He  must  have  drunk  a  gill  before  he  took  the  bottle 
from  his  mouth. 

"  Aye,"  said  he,  "  by  thunder,  but  I  wanted  some 
o'  that !  '* 

I  had  sat  down  already  in  my  own  corner  and  begun 
to  eat. 

"Much  hurt?"  I  asked  him. 

He  grunted,  or,  rather,  I  might  say,  he  barked. 

"  If  that  doctor  was  aboard,"  he  said,  "  I'd  be  right 
enough  in  a  couple  of  turns;  but  I  don't  have  no 
manner  of  luck,  you  see,  and  that's  what's  the  matter 
with  me.  As  for  that  swab,  he's  good  and  dead,  he 
is,"  he  added,  indicating  the  man  with  the  red  cap. 
"  He  warn't  no  seaman,  anyhoWo  And  where  mought 
you  have  come  from  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I've  come  aboard  to  take  posses- 
sion of  this  ship,  Mr.  Hands ;  and  you'll  please  regard 
me  as  your  captain  until  further  notice." 

He  looked  at  me  sourly  enough,  but  said  nothing. 
Some  of  the  colour  had  come  back  into  his  cheeks, 
though  he  still  looked  very  sick,  and  still  continued  to 
slip  out  and  settle  down  as  the  ship  banged  about 
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**  By  the  bye,"  I  continued,  "  I  can't  have  these 
colours,  Mr.  Hands;  and,  by  your  leave,  I'll  strike 
*em.     Better  none  than  these." 

And,  again  dodging  the  boom,  I  ran  to  the  colour 
lines,  handed  down  their  cursed  black  flag,  and 
chucked  it  overboard. 

"God  save  the  king!"  said  I,  waving  my  cap; 
**  and  there's  an  end  to  Captain  Silver !  " 

He  watched  me  keenly  and  slyly,  his  chin  all  the 
while  on  his  breast. 

"  I  reckon,"  he  said  at  last  —  "I  reckon,  Cap'n 
Hawkins,  you'll  kind  of  want  to  get  ashore,  now* 
S'pose  we  talks." 

"  Why,  yes,"  says  I, "  with  all  my  heart,  Mr.  Hands. 
Say  on."  And  I  went  back  to  my  meal  with  a  good 
appetite. 

"  This  man,"  he  began,  nodding  feebly  at  the  corpse 
— -/'O'Brien  were  his  name  —  a  rank  Irelander  — 
this  man  and  me  got  the  canvas  on  her,  meaning  for 
to  sail  her  back.  Well,  he^s  dead  now,  he  is  —  as 
dead  as  bilge;  and  who's  to  sail  this  ship,  I  don't  see. 
Without  I  gives  you  a  hint,  you  ain't  that  man,  as  far's 
I  can  tell.  Now,  look  here,  you  gives  me  food  and 
drink,  and  a  old  scarf  or  ankecher  to  tie  my  wound  up, 
you  do;  and  I'll  tell  you  how  to  sail  her;  and  that's 
about  square  all  round,  I  take  it." 

"  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,"  says  I :  "  I'm  not  going 
back  to  Captain  Kidd's  anchorage.  I  mean  to  get  into 
North  Inlet,  and  beach  her  quietly  there." 

**  To  be  sure  you  did,"  he  cried.  **  Why,  I  ain't  sich 
an  infernal  lubber,  after  all.  I  can  see,  can't  I  ?  I've 
tried  my  fling,  I  have,  and  I've  lost,  and  it's  you  has  the 
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wind  of  me.  North  Inlet  ?  Why,  I  haven't  no  ch'ice, 
not  I !  rd  help  you  sail  her  up  to  Execution  Dock,  by 
thunder!  so  I  would." 

Well,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  there  was  some  sense  in 
this.  We  struck  our  bargain  on  the  spot.  In  three 
minutes  I  had  the  Hispaniola  sailing  easily  before  the 
wind  along  the  coast  of  Treasure  Island,  with  good 
hopes  of  turning  the  northern  point  ere  noon,  and 
beating  down  again  as  far  as  North  Inlet  before  high 
water,  when  we  might  beach  her  safely,  and  wait  till 
the  subsiding  tide  permitted  us  to  land. 

Then  I  lashed  the  tiller  and  went  below  to  my  own 
chest,  where  I  got  a  soft  silk  handkerchief  of  my  moth- 
er's. With  this,  and  with  my  aid.  Hands  bound  up  the 
great  bleeding  stab  he  had  received  in  the  thigh,  and 
after  he  had  eaten  a  little  and  had  a  swallow  or  two 
more  of  the  brandy,  he  began  to  pick  up  visibly,  sat 
straighter  up,  spoke  louder  and  clearer,  and  looked  in 
every  way  another  man. 

The  breeze  served  us  admirably.  We  skimmed 
before  it  like  a  bird,  the  coast  of  the  island  flashing  by, 
and  the  view  changing  every  minute.  Soon  we  were 
past  the  high  lands  and  blowing  beside  low,  sandy 
country,  sparsely  dotted  with  dwarf  pines,  and  soon 
we  were  beyond  that  again,  and  had  turned  the  comer 
of  the  rocky  hill  that  ends  the  island  on  the  north. , 

I  was  greatly  elated  with  my  new  command,  and 
pleased  with  the  bright,  sunshiny  weather  and  these 
different  prospects  of  the  coast.  I  had  now  plenty  of 
water  and  good  things  to  eat,  and  my  conscience, 
which  had  smitten  me  hard  for  my  desertion,  was 
quieted  by  the  great  conquest  I  had  made.    I  should^ 
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I  think,  have  had  nothing  left  me  to  desire  but  for  the 
eyes  of  the  coxswain  as  they  followed  me  derisively 
about  the  deck,  and  the  odd  smile  that  appeared  con- 
tinually on  his  face.  It  was  a  smile  that  had  in  it 
something  both  of  pain  and  weakness  —  a  haggard,  old 
man's  smile;  but  there  was,  besides  that,  a  grain  of 
derision,  a  shadow  of  treachery,  in  his  expression  as 
he  craftily  watched,  and  watched,  and  watched  me  at 
my  work. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
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THE  Wind,  serving  us  to  a  desire,  now  hauled  into 
the  west.  We  could  run  so  much  the  easier 
from  the  north-east  comer  of  the  island  to  the 
mouth  of  the  North  Inlet.  Only,  as  we  had  no  power 
to  anchor,  and  dared  not  beach  her  till  the  tide  had 
flowed  a  good  deal  farther,  time  hung  on  our  hands. 
The  coxswain  told  me  how  to  lay  the  ship  to;  after  a 
good  many  trials  I  succeeded,  and  we  both  sat  in 
silence,  over  another  meal. 

"  Cap'n,"  said  he,  at  length,  with  that  same  uncom- 
fortable smile,  "here's  my  old  shipmate,  O'Brien; 
s'pose  you  was  to  heave  him  overboard.  I  ain't 
partic'lar  as  a  rule,  and  I  don't  take  no  blame  for 
settling  his  hash;  but  I  don't  reckon  him  ornamental, 
now,  do  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  strong  enough,  and  I  don't  like  the  job; 
and  there  he  lies,  for  me,"  said  I. 

"  This  here's  an  unlucky  ship  —  this  Hispaniola^ 
Jim,"  he  went  on,  blinking.  "  There's  a  power  of 
men  been  killed  in  this  Hispaniola  —  a  sight  o'  poor 
seamen  dead  and  gone  since  you  and  me  took  ship  to 
Bristol.  I  never  seen  sich  dirty  luck,  not  I.  There 
was  this  here  O'Brien,  now  —  he's  dead,  ain't  he? 
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Well,  now,  Vm  no  scholar,  and  you're  a  lad  as  can 
read  and  figure;  and  to  put  it  straight,  do  you  take 
it  as  a  dead  man  is  dead  for  good,  or  do  he  come  alive 
agam  r 

"  You  can  kill  the  body,  Mr.  Hands,  but  not  the 
spirit;  you  must  know  that  already,"  I  replied. 
**  O'Brien  there  is  in  another  world,  and  maybe  watch- 
ing us," 

"  Ah !  "  says  he.  "  Well,  that's  unfort'nate  — ap- 
pears as  if  killing  parties  was  a  waste  of  time.  How- 
somever,  sperrits  don't  reckon  for  much,  by  what  I've 
seen.  I'll  chance  it  with  the  sperrits,  Jim.  And  now, 
you've  spoke  up  free,  and  I'll  take  it  kind  if  you'd 
step  down  into  that  there  cabin  and  get  me  a  —  well, 
a  —  shiver  my  timbers!  I  can't  hit  the  name  on't; 
well,  you  get  me  a  bottle  of  wine,  Jim  —  this  here 
brandy's  too  strong  for  my  head." 

Now,  the  coxswain's  hesitation  seemed  to  be  un- 
natural ;  and  as  for  the  notion  of  his  preferring  wine 
to  brandy,  I  entirely  disbelieved  it.  The  whole  story 
was  a  pretext.  He  wanted  me  to  leave  the  deck  —  so 
much  was  plain ;  but  with  what  purpose  I  could  in  no 
way  imagine.  His  eyes  never  met  mine;  they  kept 
wandering  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  now  with  a  look 
to  the  sky,  now  with  a  flitting  glance  upon  the  dead 
O'Brien.  All  the  time  he  kept  smiling,  and  putting 
his  tongue  out  in  the  most  guilty,  embarrassed  manner, 
so  that  a  child  could  have  told  that  he  was  bent  on 
some  deception.  I  was  prompt  with  my  answer,  how- 
ever, for  I  saw  where  my  advantage  lay;  and  that  with 
a  fellow  so  densely  stupid  I  could  easily  conceal  my 

suspicions  to  the  end. 
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"  Some  wine  ?  "  I  said,  "  Far  better.  Will  you 
have  white  or  red  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  reckon  it's  about  the  blessed  same  to  me, 
shipmate,"  he  replied;  "  so  it's  strong,  and  plenty  of 
it,  what's  the  odds  ? " 

"  All  right,"  I  answered.  "  I'll  bring  you  port, 
Mr.  Hands.    But  I'll  have  to  dig  for  it." 

With  that  I  scuttled  down  the  companion  with  all 
the  noise  I  could,  slipped  ofF  my  shoes,  ran  quietly 
along  the  sparred  gallery,  mounted  the  forecastle 
ladder,  and  popped  my  head  out  of  the  fore  com- 
panion.  I  knew  he  would  not  expect  to  see  me  there; 
yet  I  took  every  precaution  possible;  and  certainly 
the  worst  of  my  suspicions  proved  too  true. 

He  had  risen  from  his  position  to  his  hands  and 
knees;  and,  though  his  leg  obviously  hurt  him  pretty 
sharply  when  he  moved  —  for  I  could  hear  him  stifle 
a  groan  —  yet  it  was  at  a  good,  rattling  rate  that  he 
trailed  himself  across  the  deck.  In  half  a  minute  he 
had  reached  the  port  scuppers,  and  picked,  out  of  a 
coil  of  rope,  a  long  knife,  or  rather  a  short  dirk,  dis- 
coloured to  the  hilt  with  blood.  He  looked  upon  it  for 
a  moment,  thrusting  forth  his  under  jaw,  tried  the 
point  upon  his  hand,  and  then,  hastily  concealing  it  in 
the  bosom  of  his  jacket,  trundled  back  again  into  his 
old  place  against  the  bulwark. 

This  was  all  that  I  required  to  know.  Israel  could 
move  about;  he  was  now  armed;  and  if  he  had  been 
at  so  much  trouble  to  get  rid  of  me,  it  was  plain  that  I 
was  rheant  to  be  the  victim.  What  he  would  do  after- 
wards —  whether  he  would  try  to  crawl  right  across 
the  island  from  North  Inlet  to  the  camp  among  the 
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swampSy  or  whether  he  would  fire  Long  Tom,  trusting 
that  his  own  comrades  might  come  first  to  help  him, 
waSy  of  course,  more  than  I  could  say. 

Yet  I  felt  sure  that  I  could  trust  him  in  one  point, 
since  in  that  our  interests  jumped  together,  and  that 
was  in  the  disposition  of  the  schooner.  We  both 
desired  to  have  her  stranded  safe  enough,  in  a  sheltered 
place,  and  so  that,  when  the  time  came,  she  could  be 
got  off  again  with  as  little  labour  and  danger  as  might 
be;  and  until  that  was  done  I  considered  that  my  life 
would  certainly  be  spared. 

While  I  was  thus  turning  the  business  over  in  my 
mind,  I  had  not  been  idle  with  my  body.  I  had  stolen 
back  to  the  cabin,  slipped  once  more  into  my  shoes, 
and  laid  my  hand  at  random  on  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
now,  with  this  for  an  excuse,  I  made  my  re-appearance 
on  the  deck. 

Hands  lay  as  I  had  left  him,  all  fallen  together  in 
a  bundle,  and  with  his  eyelids  lowered,  as  though  he 
were  too  weak  to  bear  the  light.  He  looked  up,  how* 
ever,  at  my  coming,  knocked  the  neck  off  the  bottle, 
like  a  man  who  had  done  the  same  thing  often,  and 
took  a  good  swig,  with  his  favourite  toast  of  "  Here's 
luck  I  "  Then  he  lay  quiet  for  a  little,  and  then,  pull- 
ing out  a  stick  of  tobacco,  begged  me  to  cut  him  a 
quid. 

**  Cut  me  a  junk  o'  that,"  says  he,  **  for  I  haven't 
no  knife,  and  hardly  strength  enough,  so  be  as  I  had. 
Ah,  Jim,  Jim,  I  reckon  I've  missed  stays !  Cut  me  a 
quid,  asTil  likely  be  the  last,  lad;  for  I'm  for  my  long 
home,  and  no  mistake.'* 

**  Well,"  said  I, "  I'll  cut  you  some  tobacco;  but  if  I 
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was  you  and  thought  myself  so  badly,  I  would  go  to 
my  prayers,  like  a  Christian  man." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  he.     "  Now,  you  tell  me  why." 

"  Why  ? "  I  cried.  **  You  were  asking  me  just  now 
about  the  dead.  You've  broken  your  trust;  you've 
lived  in  sin  and  lies  and  blood;  there's  a  man  you 
killed  lying  at  your  feet  this  moment;  and  you  ask 
me  why  !  For  God's  mercy,  Mr.  Hands,  that's 
why." 

I  spoke  with  a  little  heat,  thinking  of  the  bloody 
dirk  he  had  hidden  in  his  pocket,  and  designed,  in 
his  ill  thoughts,  to  end  me  with.  He,  for  his  part, 
took  a  great  draught  of  the  wine,  and  spoke  with  the 
most  unusual  solemnity. 

**  For  iliirty  years,"  he  said,  "  I've  sailed  the  seas, 
and  seen  good  and  bad,  better  and  worse,  fair  weather 
and  foul,  provisions  running  out,  knives  going,  and 
what  not.  Well,  now  I  tell  you,  I  never  seen  good 
come  o'  goodness  yet.  Him  as  strikes  first  is  my  fancy; 
dead  men  don't  bite;  them's  my  views  —  amen,  so  be 
it.  And  now,  you  look  here,"  he  added,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone,  "  we've  had  about  enough  of  this 
foolery.  The  tide's  made  good  enough  by  now.  You 
just  take  my  orders,  Cap'n  Hawkins,  and  we'll  sail 
slap»in  and  be  done  with  it. 

All  told,  we  had  scarce  two  miles  to  run;  but  the 
navigation  was  delicate,  the  entrance  to  this  northern 
anchorage  was  not  only  narrow  and  shoal,  but  lay  east 
and  west,  so  that  the  schooner  must  be  nicely  handled 
to  be  got  in.  I  think  I  was  a  good,  prompt  subaltern, 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  Hands  was  an  excellent  pilot; 
for  we  went  about  and  about,  and  dodged  in,  shaving 
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the  banks,  with  a  certainty  and  a  neatness  that  were  a 
pleasure  to  behold.  ^^ 

Scarcely  had  we  passed  the  heads  before  the  land 
closed  around  us.  The  shores  of  North  Inlet  were  as 
thickly  wooded  as  those  of  the  southern  anchorage; 
but  the  space  was  longer  and  narrower,  and  more  like, 
what  in  truth  it  was,  the  estuary  of  a  river.  Right 
before  us,  at  the  southern  end  we  saw  the  wreck  of  a 
ship  in  the  last  stages  of  dilapidation.  It  had  been  a 
great  vessel  of  three  masts,  but  had  lain  so  long  exposed 
to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  that  it  was  hung  about 
with  great  webs  of  dripping  seaweed,  and  on  the  deck 
of  it  shore  bushes  had  taken  root,  and  now  flourished 
thick  with  flowers.  It  was  a  sad  sight,  but  it  showed 
us  that  the  anchorage  was  calm. 

"  Now,"  said  Hands,  "  look  there;  there's  a  pet  bit 
for  to  beach  a  ship  in.  Fine  flat  sand,  never  a  cats- 
paw,  trees  all  around  of  it,  and  flowers  a-blowing 
like  a  garding  on  that  old  ship.'' 

"  And  once  beached,"  I  inquired,  "  how  shall  we 
get  her  off  again  ?  " 

"  Why,  so,"  he  replied :  "  you  take  a  line  ashore 
there  on  the  other  side  at  low  water:  take  a  turn 
about  one  o*  them  big  pines;  bring  it  back,  take  a  turn 
round  the  capstan,  and  lie-to  for  the  tide.  Come  high 
water,  all  hands  take  a  pull  up  on  the  line,  and  off  she 
comes  as  sweet  as  natur'.  And  now,  boy,  you  stand  by- 
We're  near  the  bit  now,  and  she's  too  much  way  on 
her.  Starboard  a  little  —  so  —  steady  —  starboard 
—  larboard  a  little  —  steady  —  steady !  " 

So  he  issued  his  commands,  which  I  breathlessly 
obeyed;    till,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  cried,  "  Now,  my 
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hearty,  lufF!  "  And  I  put  the  helm  hard  up,  and  the 
Hispaniola  swung  round  rapidly,  and  ran  stem  on 
for  the  low  wooded  shore. 

The  excitement  of  these  last  manceuvres  had  some- 
what interfered  with  the  watch  I  had  kept  hitherto, 
sharply  enough,  upon  the  coxswain.  Even  then  I  was 
still  so  much  interested,  waiting  for  the  ship  to  touch, 
that  I  had  quite  forgot  the  peril  diat  hung  over  my 
head,  and  stood  craning  over  the  starboard 
bulwarks  and  watching  the  ripples  spreading  wide 
before  the  bows.  I  might  have  fallen  without  a 
struggle  for  my  life,  had  not  a  sudden  disquietude 
seized  upon  me,  and  made  me  turn  my  head.  Per- 
haps I  had  heard  a  creak,  or  seen  his  shadow  moving 
with  the  tail  of  my  eye;  perhaps  it  was  an  instinct 
like  a  cat's;  but,  sure  enough,  when  I  looked  round, 
there  was  Hands,  already  half-way  towards  me,  with 
the  dirk  in  his  right  hand. 

We  must  both  have  cried  out  aloud  when  our  eyes 
met;  but  while  mine  was  the  shrill  cry  of  terror,  his 
was  a  roar  of  fury  like  a  charging  bull's.  At  the  same 
instant  he  threw  himself  forward,  and  I  leapt  sideways 
towards  the  bows.  As  I  did  so,  I  left  hold  of  the  tiller, 
which  sprang  sharp  to  leeward;  and  I  think  this 
saved  my  life,  for  it  struck  Hands  across  the  chest, 
and  stopped  him,  for  the  moment,  dead. 

Before  he  could  recover,  I  was  safe  out  of  the  comer 
where  he  had  me  trapped,  with  all  the  deck  to  dodge 
about.  Just  forward  of  the  main-mast  I  stopped, 
drew  a  pistol  from  my  pocket,  took  a  cool  aim,  though 
he  had  already  turned  and  was  once  more  coming 
directly  after  me,  and  drew  the  trigger.    The  hammer 
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fell,  but  there  followed  neither  flash  nor  sound;  the 
priming  was  useless  with  sea  water.  I  cursed  myself 
for  my  neglect.  Why  had  not  I,  long  before,  reprimed 
and  reloaded  my  only  weapons  ?  Then  I  should  not 
have  been,  as  now,  a  mere  fleeing  sheep  before  this 
butcher. 

Wounded  as  he  was,  it  was  wonderful  how  fast  he 
could  move,  his  grizzled  hair  tumbling  over  his  face, 
and  his  face  itself  as  red  as  a  red  ensign  with  his  haste 
and  fury.  I  had  no  time  to  try  my  other  pistol,  nor, 
indeed,  much  inclination,  for  I  was  sure  it  would  be 
useless.  One  thing  I  saw  plainly :  I  must  not  simply 
retreat  before  him,  or  he  would  speedily  hold  me 
boxed  into  the  bows,  as  a  moment  since  he  had  so 
nearly  boxed  me  in  the  stern.  Once  so  caught,  and 
nine  or  ten  inches  of  the  blood-stained  dirk  would  be 
my  last  experience  on  this  side  of  eternity.  I  placed 
my  palms  against  the  main-mast,  which  was  of  a  good- 
ish  bigness,  and  waited,  every  nerve  upon  the  stretch. 

Seeing  that  I  meant  to  dodge,  he  also  paused;  and 
a  moment  or  two  passed  in  feints  on  his  part,  and 
corresponding  movements  upon  mine.  It  was  such 
a  game  as  I  had  often  played  at  home  about  the  rocks 
of  Black  Hill  Cove;  but  never  before,  you  may  be 
sure,  with  such  a  wildly  beating  heart  as  now.  Still, 
as  I  say,  it  was  a  boy's  game,  and  I  thought  I  could 
hold  my  own  at  it,  against  an  elderly  seaman  with  a 
wounded  thigh.  Indeed,  my  courage  had  begun  to 
rise  so  high,  that  I  allowed  myself  a  few  darting 
thoughts  on  what  would  be  the  end  of  the  affair;  and 
while  I  saw  certainly  that  I  could  spin  it  out  for  long 
I  saw  no  hope  of  any  ultimate  escape. 
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Well,  while  things  stood  thus,  suddenly  the  His^ 
paniola  struck,  staggered,  ground  for  an  instant  in 
the  sand,  and  then,  swift  as  a  blow,  canted  over  to 
the  port  side,  till  the  deck  stood  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  about  a  puncheon  of  water  splashed 
into  the  scupper  holes,  and  lay,  in  a  pool,  between  the 
deck  and  bulwark. 

We  were  both  of  us  capsized  in  a  second,  and  both 
of  us  rolled,  almost  together,  into  the  scuppers;  the 
dead  red*cap,  with  his  arms  still  spread  out,  tumbling 
stiffly  after  us.  So  near  were  we,  indeed,  that  my 
head  came  against  the  coxswain's  foot  with  a  crack 
that  made  my  teeth  rattle.  Blow  and  all,  I  was  the 
first  afoot  again;  for  Hands  had  got  involved  with  the 
dead  body.  The  sudden  canting  of  the  ship  had  made 
the  deck  no  place  for  running  on ;  I  had  to  find  some 
new  way  of  escape,  and  that  upon  the  instant,  for  my 
foe  was  almost  touching  me.  Quick  as  thought  I 
sprang  into  the  mizzen  shrouds,  rattled  up  hand  over 
hand,  and  did  not  draw  a  breath  till  I  was  seated  on  the 
cross-trees. 

I  had  been  saved  by  being  prompt;  the  dirk  had 
struck  not  half  a  foot  below  me,  as  I  pursued  my  up* 
ward  flight;  and  there  stood  Israel  Hands  with  his 
mouth  open  and  his  face  upturned  to  mine,  a  perfect 
statue  of  surprise  and  disappointment. 

Now  that  I  had  a  moment  to  myself,  I  lost  no  time 
in  changing  the  priming  of  my  pistol,  and  then,  having 
one  ready  for  service,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  I  proceeded  to  draw  the  load  of  the  other,  and 
recharge  it  afresh  from  the  beginning. 

My  new  employment  struck  Hands  all  of  a  heap; 
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he  began  to  see  the  dice  going  against  him ;  and  after 
an  obvious  hesitation^  he  also  hauled  himself  heavily 
into  the  shrouds,  and,  with  the  dirk  in  his  teeth,  began 
slowly  and  painfully  to  mount.  It  cost  him  no  end  of 
time  and  groans  to  haul  his  wounded  leg  behind  him ; 
and  I  had  quietly  finished  my  arrangements  before  he 
was  much  more  than  a  third  of  the  way  up.  Then, 
with  a  pistol  in  either  hand,  I  addressed  him. 

"  One  more  step,  Mr.  Hands,"  said  I,  "  and  I'll 
blow  your  brains  out!  Dead  men  don't  bite,  you 
know,"  I  added,  with  a  chuckle. 

He  stopped  instantly.  I  could  see  by  the  working  of 
his  face  that  he  was  trying  to  think,  and  the  process 
was  so  slow  and  laborious  that,  in  my  new-found 
security,  I  laughed  aloud.  At  last,  with  a  swallow  or 
two,  he  spoke,  his  face  still  wearing  the  same  expression 
of  extreme  perplexity.  In  order  to  speak,  he  had. to 
take  the  dagger  from  his  mouth,  but,  in  all  else,  he 
remained  unmoved. 

"  Jim,"  says  he,  "  I  reckon  we're  fouled,  you  and 
me,  and  we'll  have  to  sign  articles.  I'd  have  had  you 
but  for  that  there  lurch:  but  I  don't  have  no  luck, 
not  I ;  and  I  reckon  I'll  have  to  strike,  which  comes 
hard,  you  see,  for  a  master  mariner  to  a  ship's  younker 
like  you,  Jim." 

I  was  drinking  in  his  words,  and  smiling  away,  as 
conceited  as  a  cock  upon  a  wall,  when,  all  in  a  breathy 
back  went  his  right  hand  over  his  shoulder.  Some- 
thing sang  like  an  arrow  through  the  air:  I  felt  a 
blow  and  then  a  sharp  pang,  and  there  I  was  pinned 
by  the  shoulder  to  the  mast.  In  the  horrid  pain  and 
surprise  of  the  moment  —  I  scarce  can  say  it  was  by 
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my  own  volition,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  without  a 
conscious  aim  —  both  my  pistols  went  off,  and  both 
escaped  out  of  my  hands.  They  did  not  fall  alone; 
with  a  choked  cry,  the  coxswain  loosed  his  grasp 
upon  the  shrouds,  and  plunged  head  first  into  the 
water. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


"  PIECES  OF  EIGHT  " 


OWING  to  the  cant  of  the  vessel,  the  masts  hung 
far  out  over  the  water,  and  from  my  perch  on 
the  cross-trees  I  had  nothing  below  me  but  the 
surface  of  the  bay.  Hands,  who  was  not  so  far  up, 
was,  in  consequence,  nearer  to  the  ship,  and  fell  be- 
tween me  and  the  bulwarks.  He  rose  once  to  the 
surface  in  a  lather  of  foam  and  blood,  and  then  sank 
again  for  good.  As  the  water  settled,  I  could  see  him 
lying  huddled  together  on  the  clean  bright  sand  in  the 
shadow  of  the  vessel's  sides.  A  fish  or  two  whipped 
past  his  body.  Sometimes,  by  the  quivering  of  the 
water,  he  appeared  to  move  a  little,  as  if  he  were  try- 
ing to  rise.  But  he  was  dead  enough,  for  all  that, 
being  both  shot  and  drowned,  and  was  food  for  fish 
in  the  very  place  where  he  had  designed  my  slaughter. 
I  was  no  sooner  certain  of  this  than  I  began  to  feel 
sick,  faint,  and  terrified.  The  hot  blood  was  running 
over  my  back  and  chest.  The  dirk,  where  it  had 
pinned  my  shoulder  to  the  mast,  seemed  to  bum  like 
a  hot  iron ;  yet  it  was  not  so  much  these  real  sufferings 
that  distressed  me,  for  these,  it  seemed  to  me,  I  could 
bear  without  a  murmur;  it  was  the  horror  I  had  upon 
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my  mind  of  falling  from  the  cross-trees  into  that  still 
green  water,  beside  the  body  of  the  coxswain. 

I  clung  with  both  hands  till  my  nails  ached,  and  I 
shut  my  eyes  as  if  to  cover  up  the  peril.  Gradually 
my  mind  came  back  again,  my  pulses  quieted  down 
to  a  more  natural  time,  and  I  was  once  more  in 
possession  of  myself. 

It  was  my  first  thought  to  pluck  forth  the  dirk ;  but 
either  it  stuck  too  hard  or  my  nerve  failed  me ;  and  I 
desisted  with  a  violent  shudder.  Oddly  enough,  that 
very  shudder  did  the  business.  The  knife,  in  fact, 
had  come  the  nearest  in  the  world  to  missing  me  al- 
together; it  held  me  by  a  mere  pinch  of  skin,  and  this 
the  shudder  tore  away.  The  blood  ran  down  the 
faster,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  was  my  own  master  again,  and 
only  tacked  to  the  mast  by  my  coat  and  shirt. 

These  last  I  broke  through  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and 
then  regained  the  deck  by  the  starboard  shrouds. 
For  nothing  in  the  world  would  I  have  again  ven- 
tured, shaken  as  I  was,  upon  the  overhanging  port 
shrouds,  from  which  Israel  had  so  lately  fallen. 

I  went  below,  and  did  what  I  could  for  my  wound ; 
it  pained  me  a  good  deal,  and  still  bled  freely;  but  it 
was  neither  deep  nor  dangerous,  nor  did  it  greatly 
gall  me  when  I  used  my  arm.  Then  I  looked  around 
me,  and  as  the  ship  was  now,  in  a  sense,  my  own,  I 
began  to  think  of  clearing  it  from  its  last  passenger  — 
the  dead  man,  O'Brien. 

He  had  pitched,  as  I  have  said,  against  the  bul- 
warks, where  he  lay  like  some  horrible,  ungainly  sort 
of  puppet;  life-size,  indeed,  but  how  different  from 
life's  colour  or  life's  comeliness!     In  that  position, 
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I  could  easily  have  my  way  with  him;  and  as  the 
habit  of  tragical  adventures  had  worn  off  almost  all 
my  terror  for  the  dead,  I  took  him  by  the  waist  as  if 
he  had  been  a  sack  of  bran,  and,  with  one  good 
heave,  tumbled  hin>  overboard.  He  went  in  with  a 
sounding  plunge;  the  red  cap  came  off,  and  remained 
floating  on  the  surface;  and  as  soon  as  the  splash 
subsided,  I  could  see  him  and  Israel  lying  side  by  side, 
both  wavering  with  the  tremulous  movement  of  the 
water.  O'Brien,  though  still  quite  a  young  man,  was 
very  bald.  There  he  lay  with  that  bald  head  across 
the  knees  of  the  man  who  had  killed  him,  and  the 
quick  fishes  steering  to  and  fro  over  both. 

I  was  now  alone  upon  the  ship;  the  tide  had  just 
turned.  The  sun  was  within  so  few  degrees  of  setting 
that  already  the  shadow  of  the  pines  upon  the  western 
shore  began  to  reach  right  across  the  anchorage,  and 
fall  in  patterns  on  the  deck.  The  evening  breeze  had 
sprung  up,  and  though  it  was  well  warded  off  by  the 
hill  with  the  two  peaks  upon  the  east,  the  cordage  had 
begun  to  sing  a  little  softly  to  itself  and  the  idle  sails 
to  rattle  to  and  fro. 

I  began  to  see  a  danger  to  the  ship.  The  jibs  I 
speedily  doused  and  brought  tumbling  to  the  deck; 
but  the  main-sail  was  a  harder  matter.  Of  course, 
when  the  schooner  canted  over,  the  boom  had  swung 
out-board,  and  the  cap  of  it  and  a  foot  or  two  of  sail 
hung  even  under  water.  I  thought  this  made  it  still 
more  dangerous;  yet  the  strain  was  so  heavy  that  I 
half  feared  to  meddle.  At  last,  I  got  my  knife  and  cut 
the  halyards.  The  peak  dropped  instantly,  a  great 
belly  of  loose  canvas  floated  broad  upon  the  water; 
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and  since,  pull  as  I  liked,  I  could  not  budge  the 
downhauly  that  was  the  extent  of  what  I  could  ac- 
complish. For  the  rest,  the  Hispaniola  must  trust  to 
luck,  like  myself. 

By  this  time  the  whole  anchorage  had  fallen  into 
shadow  —  the  last  rays,  I  remember,  falling  through  a 
glade  of  the  wood,  and  shining  bright  as  jewels,  on  the 
flowery  mantle  of  the  wreck.  It  began  to  be  chill ;  the 
tide  was  rapidly  fleeting  seaward,  the  schooner  settling 
more  and  more  on  her  beam-ends. 

I  scrambled  forward  and  looked  over.  It  seemed 
shallow  enough,  and  holding  the  cut  hawser  in  both 
hands  for  a  last  security,  I  let  myself  drop  softly  over- 
board. The  water  scarcely  reached  my  waist;  the 
sand  was  firm  and  covered  with  ripple  marks,  and  I 
waded  ashore  in  great  spirits,  leaving  the  Hispaniola 
on  her  side,  with  her  main-sail  trailing  wide  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bay.  About  the  same  time  the  sun  went 
fairly  down,  and  the  breeze  whistled  low  in  the  dusk 
among  the  tossing  pines. 

At  least,  and  at  last,  I  was  off  the  sea,  nor  had 
I  returned  thence  empty-handed.  There  lay  the 
schooner,  clear  at  last  from  buccaneers  and  ready  for 
our  own  men  to  board  and  get  to  sea  again.  I  had 
nothing  nearer  my  fancy  than  to  get  home  to  the 
stockade  and  boast  of  my  achievements.  Possibly  I 
might  be  blamed  a  bit  for  my  truantry,  but  the  recap- 
ture of  the  Hispaniola  was  a  clenching  answer,  and  I 
hoped  that  even  Captain  Smollett  would  confess  I 
had  not  lost  my  time. 

So  thinking,  and  in  famous  spirits,  I  began  to  set  my 
face  homeward  for  the  block-house  and  my  compan^ 
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ions.  I  remembered  that  the  most  easterly  of  the 
rivers  which  drain  into  Captain  Kidd's  anchorage  ran 
from  the  two-peaked  hill  upon  my  left;  and  I  bent  my 
course  in  that  direction  that  I  might  pass  the  stream 
while  it  was  small.  The  wood  was  pretty  open,  and 
keeping  along  the  lower  spurs,  I  had  soon  turned  the 
comer  of  that  hill,  and  not  long  after  waded  to  the 
mid-calf  across  the  water-course. 

This  brought  me  nearer  to  where  I  had  encountered 
Ben  Gunn,  the  maroon;  and  I  walked  more  circum* 
speedy,  keeping  an  eye  on  every  side.  The  dusk  had 
come  nigh  hand  completely,  and,  as  I  opened  out  the 
cleft  between  the  two  peaks,  I  became  aware  of  a  wav« 
ering  glow  against  the  sky,  where,  as  I  judged,  the  man 
of  the  island  was  cooking  his  supper  before  a  roaring 
fire.  And  yet  I  wondered,  in  my  heart,  that  he  should 
show  himself  so  careless.  For  if  I  could  see  this 
radiance,  might  it  not  reach  the  eyes  of  Silver  himself 
where  he  camped  upon  the  shore  among  the  marshes  i 

Gradually  the  night  fell  blacker;  it  was  all  I  could 
do  to  guide  myself  even  roughly  towards  my  destina- 
tion; the  double  hill  behind  me  and  the  Spy-glass  on 
my  right  hand  loomed  faint  and  fainter;  the  stars  were 
few  and  pale ;  and  in  the  low  ground  where  I  wandered 
I  kept  tripping  among  bushes  and  rolling  into  sandy 
pits. 

Suddenly  a  kind  of  brightness  fell  about  me.  I 
looked  up ;  a  pale  glimmer  of  moonbeams  had  alighted 
on  the  summit  of  the  Spy-glass,  and  soon  after  I  saw 
something  broad  and  silvery  moving  low  down  behind 
the  trees,  and  knew  the  moon  had  risen. 

With  this  to  help  me,  I  passed  rapidly  over  what 
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remained  to  me  of  my  journey;  and^  sometimes  walk- 
ing, sometimes  running,  impatiently  drew  near  to  the 
stockade.  Yet,  as  I  began  to  thread  the  grove  that  lies 
before  it,  I  was  not  so  thoughtless  but  that  I  slacked 
my  pace  and  went  a  trifle  warily.  It  would  have  been 
a  poor  end  of  my  adventures  to  get  shot  down  by  my 
own  party  in  mistake. 

The  moon  was  climbing  higher  and  higher;  its  light 
began  to  fall  here  and  there  in  masses  through  the  more 
open  districts  of  the  wood ;  and  right  in  front  of  me  a 
glow  of  a  different  colour  appeared  among  the  trees. 
It  was  red  and  hot,  and  now  and  again  it  was  a  httle 
darkened  —  as  it  were  the  embers  of  a  bonfire  smoul- 
dering. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  think  what  it  might  be. 

At  last  I  came  right  down  upon  the  borders  of 
the  clearing.  The  western  end  was  already  steeped  in 
moonshine;  the  rest,  and  the  block-house  itself,  still 
lay  in  a  black  shadow,  chequered  with  long,  silvery 
streaks  of  light.  On  the  other  side  of  the  house  an 
immense  fire  had  burned  itself  into  clear  embers  and 
shed  a  steady,  red  reverberation,  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  mellow  paleness  of  the  moon.  There  was  not 
a  soul  stirring,  nor  a  sound  beside  the  noises  of  the 
breeze. 

I  stopped,  with  much  wonder  in  my  heart,  and  per- 
haps a  little  terror  also.  It  had  not  been  our  way  to 
build  great  fires;  we  were,  indeed,  by  the  captain's 
orders,  somewhat  niggardly  of  firewood ;  and  I  began 
to  fear  that  something  had  gone  wrong  while  I  was 
absent. 

I  stole  round  to  the  eastern  end,  keeping  close  in 
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shadow,  and  at  a  convenient  place,  where  the  darkness 
was  thickest,  crossed  the  palisade. 

To  make  assurance  surer,  I  got  upon  my  hands  and 
knees,  and  crawled,  without  a  sound,  towards  the 
comer  of  the  house.  As  I  drew  nearer,  my  heart  was 
suddenly  and  greatly  lightened.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
noise  in  itself,  and  I  have  often  complained  of  it  at 
other  times;  but  just  then  it  was  like  music  to  hear 
my  friends  snoring  together  so  loud  and  peaceful  in 
their  sleep.  The  sea  cry  of  the  watch,  that  beautiful 
**  All's  well,"  never  fell  more  reassuringly  on  my  ear. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  no  doubt  of  one  thing; 
they  kept  an  infamous  bad  watch.  If  it  had  been  Sil-> 
ver  and  his  lads  that  were  now  creeping  in  on  them, 
not  a  soul  would  have  seen  daybreak.  That  was  what 
it  was,  thought  I,  to  have  the  captain  wounded;  and 
again  I  blamed  myself  sharply  for  leaving  them  in  that 
danger  with  so  few  to  mount  guard. 

By  this  time  I  had  got  to  the  door  and  stood  up.  All 
was  dark  within,  so  that  I  could  distinguish  nothing  by 
the  eye.  As  for  sounds,  there  was  the  steady  drone  of 
the  snorers,  and  a  small  occasional  noise,  a  flickering 
or  pecking  that  I  could  in  no  way  account  for. 

With  my  arms  before  me  I  walked  steadily  in.  I 
should  lie  down  in  my  own  place  (I  thought,  with  a 
silent  chuckle)  and  enjoy  their  faces  when  they  found 
me  in  the  morning. 

My  foot  struck  something  yielding  —  it  was  a  sleep- 
er's leg;  and  he  turned  and  groaned,  but  without 
awaking. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  shrill  voice  broke  forth 
out  of  the  darkness : 
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"  Pieces  of  eight !  pieces  of  eight  I  pieces  of  eight  I 
pieces  of  eight !  pieces  of  eight !  "  and  so  forth,  with- 
out pause  or  change,  like  the  clacking  of  a  tiny  mill. 

Silver's  green  parrot.  Captain  Flint  1  It  was  she 
whom  I  had  heard  pecking  at  a  piece  of  bark ;  it  was 
she,  keeping  better  watch  than  any  human  being,  who 
thus  announced  my  arrival  with  her  wearisome  refrain. 

I  had  no  time  left  me  to  recover.  At  the  sharp,  clip- 
ping tone  of  the  parrot,  the  sleepers  awoke  and  sprang 
up;  and  with  a  mighty  oath,  the  voice  of  Silver 
cried :  — 

"  Who  goes  ?  " 

I  turned  to  run,  struck  violently  against  one  person, 
recoiled,  and  ran  full  into  the  arms  of  a  second,  who, 
for  his  part,  closed  upon  and  held  me  tight. 

"  Bring  a  torch,  Dick,"  said  Silver,  when  my  capture 
was  thus  assured. 

And  one  of  the  men  left  the  log-house  and  presently 
returned  with  a  lighted  brand. 


CHAPTER  XXVm 


IN  THE   ENEMY  S  CAMP 

THE  red  glare  of  the  torch,  lighting  up  the  inte- 
rior of  the  block-house,  showed  me  the  worst  of 
my  apprehensions  realised.  The  pirates  were 
in  possession  of  the  house  and  stores :  there  was  the 
cask  of  cognac,  there  were  the  pork  and  bread,  as  be- 
fore ;  and,  what  tenfold  increased  my  horror,  not  a  sign 
of  any  prisoner.  I  could  only  judge  that  all  had  per* 
ished,  and  my  heart  smote  me  sorely  that  I  had  not 
been  there  to  perish  with  them. 

There  were  six  of  the  buccaneers,  all  told;  not  an- 
other man  was  left  alive.  Five  of  them  were  on  their 
feet,  flushed  and  swollen,  suddenly  called  out  of  the 
first  sleep  of  drunkenness.  The  sixth  had  only  risen 
upon  his  elbow:  he  was  deadly  pale,  and  the  blood- 
stained bandage  round  his  head  told  that  he  had  re- 
cently been  wounded,  and  still  more  recently  dressed. 
I  remembered  the  man  who  had  been  shot  and  had 
run  back  among  the  woods  in  the  great  attack,  and 
doubted  not  that  this  was  he. 

The  parrot  sat,  preening  her  plumage,  on  Long 
John's  shoulder.  He  himself,  I  thought,  looked  some- 
what paler  and  more  stern  than  I  was  used  to.    He 
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still  wore  the  fine  broadcloth  suit  in  which  he  had  fuU 
filled  his  mission,  but  it  was  bitterly  the  worse  for 
wear,  daubed  with  clay  and  torn  with  the  sharp  briers 
of  the  wood. 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  here*s  Jim  Hawkins,  shiver  my 
timbers!  dropped  in,  like,  eh?  Well,  come,  I  take 
that  friendly." 

•And  thereupon  he  sat  down  across  the  brandy  cask, 
and  began  to  fill  a  pipe. 

"  Give  me  a  loan  of  the  link,  Dick,"  said  he;  and 
then,  when  he  had  a  good  light,  "  that'll  do,  lad,"  he 
added;  "  stick  the  glim  in  the  wood  heap;  and  you, 
gentlemen,  bring  yourselves  to !  —  you  needn't  stand 
up  for  Mr.  Hawkins ;  he* II  excuse  you,  you  may  lay  to 
that.  And  so,  Jim  "  —  stopping  the  tobacco  —  "  here 
you  were,  and  quite  a  pleasant  surprise  for  poor  old 
John.  I  see  you  were  smart  when  first  I  set  my  eyes 
on  you ;  but  this  here  gets  away  from  me  clean,  it  do.** 

To  all  this,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  I  made  no 
answer.  They  had  set  me  with  my  back  against  the 
wall;  and  I  stood  there,  looking  Silver  in  the  face, 
pluckily  enough,  I  hope,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
but  with  black  despair  in  my  heart. 

Silver  took  a  whiff  or  two  of  his  pipe  with  great 
composure,  and  then  ran  on  again. 

"  Now,  you  see,  Jim,  so  be  as  you  are  here,"  says 
he,  "  I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind.  I've  always 
liked  you,  I  have,  for  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  the  picter  of 
my  own  self  when  I  was  young  and  handsome.  I  al- 
ways wanted  you  to  jine  and  take  your  share,  and  die 
a  gentleman,  and  now,  my  cock,  you've  got  to.  Cap*n 
Smollett's  a  fine  seaman,  as  I'll  own  up  to  any  day,  but 
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stiff  on  discipline.  *  Dooty  is  dooty,'  says  he,  and 
right  he  is.  Just  you  keep  clear  of  the  cap'n.  The 
doctor  himself  is  gone  dead  again  you  —  *  ungrateful 
scamp  '  was  what  he  said;  and  the  short  and  the  long 
of  the  whole  story  is  about  here :  you  can't  go  back  to 
your  own  lot,  for  they  won't  have  you;  and,  without 
you  start  a  third  ship's  company  all  by  yourself,  which 
might  be  lonely,  you'll  have  to  jine  with  Cap'n 
Silver." 

So  far  so  good.  My  friends,  then,  were  still  alive, 
and  though  I  partly  believed  the  truth  of  Silver's 
statement,  that  the  cabin  party  were  incensed  at  me 
for  my  desertion,  I  was  more  relieved  than  distressed 
by  what  I  heard. 

"  I  don't  say  nothing  as  to  your  being  in  our  hands," 
continued  Silver,  **  though  there  you  are,  and  you  may 
lay  to  it.  I'm  all  for  argyment;  I  never  seen  good 
come  out  o'  tlireatening.  If  you  like  the  service,  well, 
you'll  jine;  and  if  you  don't,  Jim,  why,  you're  free 
to  answer  no  —  free  and  welcome,  shipmate ;  and  if 
fairer  can  be  said  by  mortal  seaman,  shiver  my  sides  I  '* 

**  Am  I  to  answer,  then  ? "  I  asked,  with  a  very 
tremulous  voice.  Through  all  this  sneering  talk,  I 
was  made  to  feel  the  threat  of  death  that  overhung 
me,  and  my  cheeks  burned  and  my  heart  beat  pain« 
fully  in  my  breast. 

"  Lad,"  said  Silver,  "  no  one's  a-pressing  of  you. 
Take  your  bearings.  None  of  us  won't  hurry  you, 
mate;    time  goes  so  pleasant  in  your  company,  you 


see. 


**  Well,"  says  I,  growing  a  bit  bolder,  **  if  Vtn  to 
choose,   I    declare   I   have  a    right  to  know  what's 
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what,  and  why  you're  here,  and  where  my  friends 


are." 


Wot's  wot  ?  "  repeated  one  of  the  buccaneers,  in  a 
deep  growl.  "Ah,  he'd  be  a  lucky  one  as  knowed 
that!" 

"  You'll,  perhaps,  batten  down  your  hatches  till 
you're  spoke,  my  friend,"  cried  Silver  truculently  to 
this  speaker.  And  then,  in  his  first  gracious  tones,  he 
replied  to  me :  "  Yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Hawkins," 
said  he,  "  in  the  dog-watch,  down  came  Dr.  Livesey 
with  a  flag  of  truce.  Says  he,  '  Cap'n  Silver,  you're 
sold  out.  Ship's  gone.'  Well,  maybe  we'd  been  tak- 
ing a  glass,  and  a  song  to  help  it  round.  I  won't  say  no. 
Leastways  none  of  us  had  looked  out.  We  looked  out, 
and,  by  thunder!  the  old  ship  was  gone.  I  never  seen 
a  pack  o'  fools  look  fishier;  and  you  may  lay  to  that,  if 
I  tells  you  that  looked  the  fishiest.  *  Well,'  says  the 
doctor, '  let's  bargain.'  We  bargained,  him  and  I,  and 
here  we  are :  stores,  brandy,  block-house,  the  firewood 
you  was  thoughtful  enough  to  cut,  and,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  the  whole  blessed  boat,  from  cross-trees  to 
kelson.  As  for  them,  they've  tramped ;  I  don't  know 
where's  they  are." 

He  drew  again  quietly  at  his  pipe. 

"And  lest  you  should  take  it  into  that  head  of 
yours,"  he  went  on,  "  that  you  was  included  in  the 
treaty,  here's  the  last  word  that  was  said :  '  How  many 
are  you,'  says  I,  *  to  leave  ? '  *  Four,'  says  he  —  *  four, 
and  one  of  us  wounded.  As  for  that  boy,  I  don't  know 
where  he  is,  confound  him,'  says  he, '  nor  I  don't  much 
care.  We're  about  sick  of  him.'  These  was  his 
words." 
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"  Is  that  all  ?  "   I  asked. 

"  Well,  it's  all  that  you're  to  hear,  my  son,"  returned 
Silver. 

"  And  now  I  am  to  choose  ?  "        / 

**  And  now  you  are  to  choose,  and  you  may  lay  to 
that,"  said  Silver. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  am  not  such  a  fool  but  I  know 
pretty  well  what  I  have  to  look  for.  Let  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  it's  little  I  care.  I've  seen  too  many 
die  since  I  fell  in  with  you.  But  there's  a  thing  or  two 
I  have  to  tell  you,"  I  said,  and  by  this  time  I  was  quite 
excited;  **  and  the  first  is  this:  here  you  are,  in  a  bad 
way:  ship  lost,  treasure  lost,  men  lost;  your  whole 
business  gone  to  wreck ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  who 
did  it  —  it  was  I !  I  was  in  the  apple  barrel  the  night 
we  sighted  land,  and  I  heard  you,  John,  and  you,  Dick 
Johnson,  and  Hands,  who  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  told  every  word  you  said  before  the  hour  was 
out.  And  as  for  the  schooner,  it  was  I  who  cut  her 
cable,  and  it  was  I  that  killed  the  men  you  had  aboard 
of  her,  and  it  was  I  who  brought  her  where  you'll 
never  see  her  more,  not  one  of  you.  The  laugh's  on 
my  side;  I've  had  the  top  of  this  business  from  the 
first;  I  no  more  fear  you  than  I  fear  a  fly.  Kill  me, 
if  you  please,  or  spare  me.  But  one  thing  I'll  say,  and 
no  more ;  if  you  spare  me,  bygones  are  bygones,  and 
when  you  fellows  are  in  court  for  piracy,  I'll  save  you 
all  I  can.  It  is  for  you  to  choose.  Kill  another  and 
do  yourselves  no  good,  or  spare  me  and  keep  a  witness 
to  save  you  from  the  gallows." 

I  stopped,  for,  I  tell  you,  I  was  out  of  breath,  and,  to 
my  wonder,  not  a  man  of  them  moved,  but  all  sat  star- 
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ing  ^t  me  like  as  many  sheep.  And  while  they  were 
still  staring,  I  broke  out  again :  — 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Silver,"  I  said,  "  I  believe  you're 
the  best  man  here,  and  if  things  go  the  worst,  I'll  take 
it  kind  of  you  to  let  the  doctor  know  the  way  I  took  it." 

"  rU  bear  it  in  mind,"  said  Silver,  with  an  accent 
so  curious  that  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  decide 
whether  he  were  laughing  at  my  request,  or  had  been 
favourably  affected  by  my  courage. 

"  rU  put  one  to  that,"  cried  the  old  mahogany-faced 
seaman  —  Morgan  by  name  —  whom  I  had  seen  in 
Long  John's  public-house  upon  the  quays  of  Bristol. 
"  It  was  him  that  knowed  Black  Dog." 

"  Well,  and  see  here,"  added  the  sea  cook.  "  I'll  put 
another  again  to  that,  by  thunder !  for  it  was  this  same 
boy  that  faked  the  chart  from  Billy  Bones.  First  and 
last,  we've  split  upon  Jim  Hawkins !  " 

"  Then  here  goes !  "    said  Morgan,  with  an  oath. 

And  he  sprang  up,  drawing  his  knife  as  if  he  had 
heen  twenty. 

"  Avast  there !  "  cried  Silver.  "  Who  are  you,  Tom 
Morgan  ?  Maybe  you  thought  you  was  cap'n  here, 
perhaps.  By  the  powers,  but  I'll  teach  you  better: 
Cross  me,  and  you'll  go  where  many  a  good  man's  gone 
before  you,  first  and  last,  these  thirty  year  back  — 
some  to  the  yard-arm,  shiver  my  sides !  and  some  by 
the  board,  and  all  to  feed  the  fishes.  There's  never  a 
man  looked  me  between  the  eyes  and  seen  a  good  day 
a'terwards,  Tom  Morgan,  you  may  lay  to  that." 

Morgan  paused;  but  a  hoarse  murmur  rose  from 
the  others. 

**  Tom's  right,"  said  one. 
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"  I  stood  hazing  long  enough  from  one,"  added 
another.  "  FU  be  hanged  if  FU  be  hazed  by  you, 
John  Silver." 

"  Did  any  of  you  gentlemen  want  to  have  it  out  with 
me?'*  roared  Silver,  bending  far  forward  from  his 
position  on  the  keg,  with  his  pipe  still  glowing  in  his 
right  hand.  "  Put  a  name  on  what  you're  at;  you 
ain't  dumb,  I  reckon.  Him  that  wants  shall  get  it. 
Have  I  lived  this  many  years,  and  a  son  of  a  rum 
puncheon  cock  his  hat  athwart  my  hawse  at  the  latter 
end  of  it?  You  know  the  way;  you're  all  gentlemen 
o'  fortune,  by  your  account.  Well,  Fm  ready.  Take 
a  cutlass,  him  that  dares,  and  FU  see  the  colour  of  his 
inside,  crutch  and  all,  before  that  pipe's  empty." 

Not  a  man  stirred;    not  a  man  answered. 

"  That's  your  sort,  is  it  ?  "  he  added,  returning  his 
pipe  to  his  mouth.  "  Well,  you're  a  gay  lot  to  look 
at,  anyway.  Not  much  worth  to  fight,  you  ain't. 
P'r'aps  you  can  understand  King  George's  English. 
I'm  cap'n  here  by  'lection.  I'm  cap'n  here  because 
I'm  the  best  man  by  a  long  sea-mile.  You  won't  fight, 
as  gentlemen  o'  fortune  should;  then,  by  thunder, 
you'll  obey,  and  you  may  lay  to  it  1  I  like  that  boy, 
now ;  I  never  seen  a  better  boy  than  that.  He's  more 
a  man  than  any  pair  of  rats  of  you  in  this  here  house, 
and  what  I  say  is  this:  let  me  see  him  that'll  lay  a 
hand  on  him  —  that's  what  I  say,  and  you  may  lay 


to  It." 


There  was  a  long  pause  after  this.  I  stood  straight 
up  against  the  wall,  my  heart  still  going  like  a  sledge- 
hammer, but  with  a  ray  of  hope  now  shining  in  my 
bosom.     Silver  leant  back  against  the  wall,  his  arms 
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crossed,  his  pipe  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  as  calm  as 
though  he  had  been  in  church;  yet  his  eye  kept  wan* 
dering  furtively,  and  he  kept  the  tail  of  it  on  his  unruly 
followers.  They,  on  their  part,  drew  gradually  to- 
gether towards  the  far  end  of  the  block-house,  and  the 
low  hiss  of  their  whispering  sounded  in  my  ear  contin- 
uously like  a  stream.  One  after  another  they  would 
look  up,  and  the  red  light  of  the  torch  would  fall  for  a 
second  on  their  nervous  faces;  but  it  was  not  towards 
me,  it  was  towards  Silver  that  they  turned  their  eyes, 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  lot  to  say,"  remarked  Silver, 
spitting  far  into  the  air.  **  Pipe  up  and  let  me  hear  it, 
or  lay  to." 

"  Ax  your  pardon,  sir,"  returned  one  of  the  men, 
"you're  pretty  free  with  some  of  the  rules;  maybe 
you'll  kindly  keep  an  eye  upon  the  rest.  This  crew's 
dissatisfied;  this  crew  don't  vally  bullying  a  marlin- 
spike;  this  crew  has  its  rights  like  other  crews,  I'll 
make  so  free  as  that;  and  by  your  own  rules,  I  take  it 
we  can  talk  together.  I  ax  your  pardon,  sir,  acknowl- 
edging you  to  be  capting  at  this  present;  but  I  claim 
my  right,  and  steps  outside  for  a  council." 

And  with  an  elaborate  sea-salute,  this  fellow,  a  long, 
ill-looking,  yellow-eyed  man  of  five-and-thirty,  stepped 
coolly  towards  the  door  and  disappeared  out  of  the 
house.  One  after  another,  the  rest  followed  his  ex- 
ample; each  making  a  salute  as  he  passed;  each 
adding  some  apology.  "  According  to  rules,"  said  one. 
"  Fo'c's'le  council,"  said  Morgan.  And  so  with  on^ 
remark  or  another,  all  marched  out,  and  left  Silvei 
and  me  alone  with  the  torch. 

The  sea  cook  instantly  removed  his  pipe. 
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**  Now,  look  you  here,  Jim  Hawkins/*  he  said,  in  a 
/Ceady  whisper,  that  was  no  more  than  audible, 
^  you're  within  half  a  plank  of  death,  and,  what's  a 
long  sight  worse,  of  torture.  They're  going  to  throw 
me  off.  But,  you  mark,  I  stand  by  you  through  thick 
and  thin.  I  didn't  mean  to;  no,  not  till  you  spoke  up. 
I  was  about  desperate  to  lose  that  much  blunt,  and  be 
hanged  into  the  bargain.  But  I  see  you  was  the  right 
sort.  I  says  to  myself:  You  stand  by  Hawkins,  John, 
and  Hawkins  '11  stand  by  you.  You're  his  last  card, 
and,  by  the  living  thunder,  John,  he's  yours  I  Back 
to  back,  says  I.  You  save  your  witness,  and  he'll 
save  your  neck !  '* 

I   began    dimly  to   understand. 

**  You  mean  all's  lost  i  "  I  asked. 

"  Ay,  by  gum,  I  do !  "  he  answered.  "  Ship  gone, 
neck  ^one  —  that's  the  size  of  it.  Once  I  looked  into 
that  bay,  Jim  Hawkins,  and  seen  no  schooner  —  well, 
I'm  tough,  but  I  gave  out.  As  for  that  lot  and  their 
council,  mark  me,  they're  outright  fools  and  cowards 
I'll  save  your  life  —  if  so  be  as  I  can  —  from  them. 
But,  see  here,  Jim  —  tit  for  tat  —  you  save  Long 
John  from  swinging.'* 

I  was  bewildered ;  It  seemed  a  thing  so  hopeless  he 
was  asking  —  he,  the  old  buccaneer,  the  ringleader 
throughout. 

"  What  I  can  do,  that  111  do,"  I  said. 

"  It's  a  bargain !  "  cried  Long  John.  **  You  speak 
up  plucky,  and,  by  thunder  I   I've  a  chance." 

He  hobbled  to  the  torch,  where  it  stood  propp^ 
among  the  firewood,  and  took  a  fresh  light  to  his  pipe. 

**  Understand  me,  Jim,"  be  said,  returning.    "  IVe 
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a  head  on  my  shoulders,  I  have.  I'm  on  squire's  side 
now.  I  know  you've  got  that  ship  safe  somewheres. 
How  you  done  it,  I  don't  know,  but  safe  it  is.  I  guess 
Hands  and  O'Brien  turned  soft.  I  never  much  be* 
lieved  in  neither  of  them.  Now  you  mark  me.  I  ask 
no  questions,  nor  I  won't  let  others.  I  know  when  a 
game's  up,  I  do;  and  I  know  a  lad  that's  staunch. 
Ah,  you  that's  young  —  you  and  me  might  have  done 
a  power  of  good  together !  " 

He  drew  some  cognac  from  the  cask  into  a  tin 
cannikin. 

"  Will  you  taste,  messmate  ?  '*  he  asked ;  and  when 
I  had  refused :  "  Well,  I'll  take  a  drain  myself,  Jim," 
said  he.  "  I  need  a  caulker,  for  there's  trouble  on 
hand.  And,  talking  o'  trouble,  why  did  that  doctor 
give  me  the  chart,  Jim  ?  *' 

My  face  expressed  a  wonder  so  unaffected  that  he 
saw  the  Heedlessness  of  further  questions. 

"  Ah,  well,  he  did,  though,"  said  he.  "  And  there's 
something  under  that,  no  doubt  —  something,  surely, 
under  that,  Jim  —  bad  or  good." 

And  he  took  another  swallow  of  the  brandy,  shaking 
ills  great  fair  head  like  a  man  who  looks  forward  to 
the  worst. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 


THE   BLACK  SPOT  AGAIN 


THE  council  of  the  buccaneers  had  lasted  some 
time  when  one  of  them  re-entered  the  house, 
and  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  salute,  which 
had  in  my  eyes  an  ironical  air,  begged  for  a  moment's 
loan  of  the  torch.  Silver  briefly  agreed;  and  this 
emissary  retired  again,  leaving  us  together  in  the  dark. 

"  There's  a  breeze  coming,  Jim,"  said  Silver,  who 
had,  by  this  time,  adopted  quite  a  friendly  and  familiar 
tone. 

I  turned  to  the  loophole  nearest  me  and  looked  out. 
The  embers  of  the  great  fire  had  so  far  burned  them- 
selves out,  and  now  glowed  so  low  and  duskily,  that 
I  understood  why  these  conspirators  desired  a  torch. 
About  half  way  down  the  slope  to  the  stockade,  they 
were  collected  in  a  group ;  one  held  the  light ;  another 
was  on  his  knees  in  their  midst,  and  I  saw  the  blade 
of  an  open  knife  shine  in  his  hand  with  varying  colours, 
in  the  moon  and  torchlight.  The  rest  were  all  some- 
what stooping,  as  though  watching  the  manoeuvres  of 
this  last.  I  could  just  make  out  that  he  had  a  book 
as  well  as  a  knife  in  his  hand ;  and  was  still  wondering 
how  anything  so  incongruous  had  come  in  their  pos- 
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man  to  say  no  to  that.  Second,  you  let  the  enemy  out 
o'  this  here  trap  for  nothing.  Why  did  they  want  out  ? 
I  dunno ;  but  it's  pretty  plain  they  wanted  it.  Third, 
you  wouldn't  let  us  go  at  them  upon  the  march. 
Oh,  we  see  through  you,  John  Silver;  you  want  to  play 
booty,  that's  what's  wrong  with  you.  And  then, 
fourth,  there's  this  here  boy." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  Silver  quietly. 

"  Enough,  too,"  retorted  George.  "  We'll  all 
swing  and  sun-dry  for  your  bungling." 

"  Well,  now,  look  here,  I'll  answer*  these  four 
p'ints;  one  after  another  I'll  answer  'em.  I  made  a 
hash  o'  this  cruise,  did  I  ?  Well,  now,  you  all  know 
what  I  wanted :  and  you  all  know,  if  that  had  been 
done,  that  we'd  'a'  been  aboard  the  Hispaniola  this 
night  as  ever  was,  every  man  of  us  alive,  and  fit,  and 
full  of  good  plum-duff,  and  the  treasure  in  the  hold 
of  her,  by  thunder !  Well,  who  crossed  me  ?  Who 
forced  my  hand,  as  was  the  lawful  cap'n  ?  Who  tipped 
me  the  black  spot  the  day  we  landed,  and  began  this 
dance  ?  Ah,  it's  a  f  ne  dance  —  I'm  with  you  there  — 
and  looks  mighty  like  a  hornpipe  in  a  rope's  end  at 
Execution  Dock  by  London  town,  it  does.  But  who 
done  it  ?  Why,  it  was  Anderson,  and  Hands,  and  you, 
C.corge  Merry!  And  you're  the  last  above  board  of 
that  same  meddling  crew;  and  you  have  the  Davy 
Jones's  insolence  to  up  and  stand  for  cap'n  over  me 
—  you,  that  sank  the  lot  of  us !  By  the  powers !  but 
this  tops  the  stiffest  yam  to  nothing." 

Silver  paused,  and  I  could  see  by  the  faces  of  George 
and  his  late  comrades  that  these  words  had  not  been 
said  in  vain. 
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"  That's  for  number  one,"  cried  the  accused,  wip- 
ing the  sweat  from  his  brow,  for  he  had  been  talking 
with  a  vehemence  that  shook  the  house.  "  Why,  I 
give  you  my  word,  Fm  sick  to  speak  to  you.  You've 
neither  sense  nor  memory,  and  I  leave  it  to  fancy 
where  your  mothers  was  that  let  you  come  to  sea. 
Sea!  Gentlemen  o' fortune!  I  reckon  tailors  is  your 
trade." 

"  Go  on,  John,"  said  Morgan.  "  Speak  up  to  the 
ethers." 

"  Ah,  the  others !  "  returned  John.  "  They're  a 
nice  lot,  ain't  they  ?  You  say  this  cruise  is  bungled. 
Ah !  by  gum,  if  you  could  understand  how  bad  it's 
bungled,  you  would  see !  We're  that  near  the  gibbet 
that  my  neck's  stiff  with  thinking  on  it.  You've  seen 
'em,  maybe,  hanged  in  chains,  birds  about  'em,  sea- 
men p'inting  'em  out  as  they  go  down  with  the  tide. 
*  Who's  that  ? '  says  one.  *  That !  Why,  that's  John 
Silver.  I  knowed  him  well,'  says  another.  And  you 
can  hear  the  chains  a-jangle  as  you  go  about  and 
reach  for  the  other  buoy.  Now,  that's  about  where 
we  are,  every  mother's  son  of  us,  thanks  to  him,  and 
Hands,  and  Anderson,  and  other  ruination  fools  of 
you.  And  if  you  want  to  know  about  number  four, 
and  that  boy,  why,  shiver  my  timbers !  isn't  he  a 
hostage  ?  Are  we  a-going  to  waste  a  hostage  ?  No, 
not  us;  he  might  be  our  last  chance,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder.  Kill  that  boy  ?  not  me,  mates !  And  number 
three  ?  Ah,  well,  there's  a  deal  to  say  to  number  three. 
Maybe  you  don't  count  it  nothing  to  have  a  real  col- 
lege doctor  come  to  see  you  every  day  —  you,  John, 
with  your  head  broke  —  or  you,  George  Merry,  that 
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had  the  ague  shakes  upon  you  not  six  hours  agone, 
and  has  your  eyes  the  colour  of  lemoji  peel  to  this  same 
moment  on  the  clock  ?  And  maybe,  perhaps,  you 
didn't  know  there  was  a  consort  coming,  either  ?  But 
there  is ;  and  not  so  long  till  then ;  and  we'll  see  who'll 
be  glad  to  have  a  hostage  when  it  comes  to  that. 
And  as  for  number  two,  and  why  I  made  a  bargain  — 
well,  you  came  crawling  on  your  knees  to  me  to  make 
it  —  on  your  knees  you  came,  you  was  that  down- 
hearted —  and  you'd  have  starved,  too,  if  I  hadn't  — 
but  that's  a  trifle  1  you  look  there  —  that's  why  1 " 

And  he  cast  down  upon  the  floor  a  paper  that  I  in- 
stantly recognised  —  none  other  than  the  chart  on 
yellow  paper,  with  the  three  red  crosses,  that  I  had 
found  in  the  oilcloth  at  the  bottom  of  the  captain's 
chest.  Why  the  doctor  had  given  it  to  him  was  more 
than  I  could  fancy. 

But  if  it  were  inexplicable  to  me,  the  appearance  of 
the  chart  was  incredible  to  the  surviving  mutineers. 
They  leaped  upon  it  like  cats  upon  a  mouse.  It  went 
from  hand  to  hand,  one  tearing  it  from  another;  and 
by  the  oaths  and  the  cries  and  the  childish  laughter 
with  which  they  accompanied  their  examination,  you 
would  have  thought,  not  only  they  were  fingering  the 
very  gold,  but  were  at  sea  with  it,  besides,  in 
safety. 

"  Yes,"  said  one, "  that's  Flint,  sure  enough.  J.  F., 
and  a  score  below,  with  a  clove  hitch  to  it;  so  he  done 


ever.** 


"  Mighty  pretty,"  said  George.    **  But  how  are  we 
to  get  away  with  it,  and  us  no  ship  ?  " 

Silver  suddenly  sprang  up,  and  supporting  himself 
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with  a  hand  against  the  wall :  **  Now  I  give  you  warn- 
ing, George,"  he  cried.  "  One  more  word  of  your 
sauce,  and  I'll  call  you  down  and  fight  you.  How  ? 
Why,  how  do  I  know  ?  You  had  ought  to  tell  me  that 
—  you  and  the  rest,  that  lost  me  my  schooner,  with 
your  interference,  bum  you !  But  not  you,  you  can't ; 
you  hain't  got  the  invention  of  a  cockroach.  But 
civil  you  can  speak,  and  shall,  George  Merry,  you  may 
lay  to  that." 

"  That's  fair  enow,"  said  the  old  man  Morgan. 

"  Fair  I  I  reckon  so,"  said  the  sea  cook.  "  You 
lost  the  ship ;  I  found  the  treasure.  Who's  the  better 
man  at  that  ?  And  now  I  resign,  by  thunder !  Elect 
whom  you  please  to  be  your  cap'n  now;  I'm  done 
with  it." 

"  Silver  I  "  they  cried.  "  Barbecue  for  ever !  Bar- 
becue for  cap'n  I " 

"  So  that's  the  toon,  is  it  ? "  cried  the  cook. 
"  George,  I  reckon  you'll  have  to  wait  another  turn, 
friend;  and  lucky  for  you  as  I'm  not  a  revengeful 
man.  But  that  was  never  my  way.  And  now,  ship- 
mates, this  black  spot?  'Tain't  much  good  now,  is 
it  ?  Dick's  crossed  his  luck  and  spoiled  his  Bible,  and 
that's  about  all." 
.  "  It'll  do  to  kiss  the  book  on  still,  won't  it  ?  "  growled 
Dick,  who  was  evidently  uneasy  at  the  curse  he  had 
brought  upon  himself. 

"  A  Bible  with  a  bit  cut  out  I  "  returned  Silver 
derisively.  "  Not  it.  It  don't  bind  no  more'n  a 
ballad-book." 

"  Don't  it,  though  ?  "  cried  Dick,  with  a  sort  of  joy. 
*'  Well,  I  reckon  that's  worth  having,  too." 
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"  Here,  Jim  —  here's  a  cur'osity  for  you,"  said 
Silver;  and  he  tossed  me  the  paper. 

It  was  a  round  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece.  One 
side  was  a  blank,  for  it  had  been  the  last  leaf;  the 
other  contained  a  verse  or  two  of  Revelation  —  these 
words  among  the  rest,  which  struck  sharply  home 
upon  my  mind :  "  Without  are  dogs  and  murderers." 
The  printed  side  had  been  blackened  with  wood  ash, 
which  already  began  to  come  off  and  soil  my  fingers ; 
on  the  blank  side  had  been  written  with  the  same 
material  the  one  word  "  Depposed."  I  have  that  curi- 
osity beside  me  at  this  moment;  but  not  a  trace  of 
writing  now  remains  beyond  a  single  scratch,  such 
as  a  man  might  make  with  his  thumb-nail. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  night's  business.  Soon 
after,  with  a  drink  all  round,  we  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  the  outside  of  Silver's  vengeance  was  to  put 
George  Merry  up  for  sentinel,  and  threaten  him  with 
death  if  he  should  prove  unfaithful. 

It  was  long  ere  I  could  close  an  eye,  and  Heaven 
knows  I  had  matter  enough  for  thought  in  the  man 
whom  I  had  slain  that  afternoon,  in  my  own  most 
perilous  position,  and,  above  all,  in  the  remarkable 
game  that  I  saw  Silver  now  engaged  upon  —  keeping 
the  mutineers  together  with  one  hand,  and  grasping, 
with  the  other,  after  every  means,  possible  and  im- 
possible, to  make  his  peace  and  save  his  miserable 
life.  He  himself  slept  peacefully,  and  snored  aloud ; 
yet  my  heart  was  sore  for  him,  wicked  as  he  was,  to 
think  on  the  dark  perils  that  environed,  and  the  shame- 
ful gibbet  that  awaited  him. 


i 


CHAPTER  XXX 

ON  PAROLE 

I  WAS  wakened  —  indeed,  we  were  all  wakened, 
for  I  could  see  even  the  sentinel  shake  himself 
together  from  where  he  had  fallen  against  the 
door-post  —  by  a  clear,  hearty  voice  hailing  us  from 
the  margin  of  the  wood:  — 

"  Block-house,  ahoy !  "  it  cried.  **  Here's  the  doc- 
tor." 

And  the  doctor  it  was.  Although  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  sound,  yet  my  gladness  was  not  without  admix- 
ture. I  remembered  with  confusion  my  insubordinate 
and  stealthy  conduct;  and  when  I  saw  where  it  had 
brought  me  —  among  what  companions  and  sur- 
rounded by  what  dangers  —  I  felt  ashamed  to  look 
him  in  the  face. 

He  must  have  risen  in  the  dark,  for  the  day  had 
hardly  come;  and  when  I  can  to  a  loophole  and 
looked  out,  I  saw  him  standing,  like  Silver  once 
before,  up  to  the  mid-leg  in  creeping  vapour. 

"  You,  doctor  1  Top  o'  the  morning  to  you,  sir !  ** 
cried  Silver,  broad  awake  and  beaming  with  good- 
nature in  a  moment.  "  Bright  and  early,  to  be  sure; 
and  it's  the  early  bird,  as  the  saying  goes,  that  gets  the 

2X1 
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rations.  George,  shake  up  your  timbers,  son,  and 
help  Doctor  Livesey  over  the  ship's  side.  All  a-doin* 
well,  your  patients  was  —  all  well  and  merry." 

So  he  pattered  on,  standing  on  the  hill-top,  with  his 
crutch  under  his  elbow,  and  one  hand  upon  the  side 
of  the  log-house  —  quite  the  old  John  in  voice,  man- 
ner, and  expression. 

"  We've  quite  a  surprise  for  you,  too,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  We've  a  little  stranger  here  —  he !  he !  A 
noo  boarder  and  lodger,  sir,  and  looking  fit  and  taut 
as  a  fiddle :  slep'  like  a  supercargo,  he  did,  right  along- 
side of  John  —  stem  to  stem  we  was,  all  night." 

Dr.  Livesey  was  by  this  time  across  the  stockade 
and  pretty  near  the  cook ;  and  I  could  hear  the  altera- 
tion in  his  voice  as  he  said  — 

"  Not  Jim  ?  " 

**  The  very  same  Jim  as  ever  was,"  says  Silver. 

The  doctor  stopped  outright,  although  he  did  not 
speak,  and  it  was  some  seconds  before  he  seemed 
able  to  move  on. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  duty  first  and 
pleasure  afterwards,  as  you  might  have  said  yourself, 
Silver.    Let  us  overhaul  these  patients  of  yours." 

A  moment  afterwards  he  had  entered  the  block- 
house, and,  with  one  grim  nod  to  me,  proceeded  with 
his  work  among  the  sick.  He  seemed  under  no  appre- 
hension, though  he  must  have  known  that  his  life, 
among  these  treacherous  demons,  depended  on  a  hair; 
and  he  rattled  on  to  his  patients  as  if  he  were  paying 
an  ordinary  professional  visit  in  a  quiet  English  family. 
HU  manner,  I  suppose,  reacted  on  the  men ;  for  they 
^-ehaved  to  him  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  —  as  if  he 
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were  still  ship's  doctor,  and  they  still  faithful  hands 
before  the  mast. 

"  You're  doing  well,  my  friend/'  he  said  to  the 
fellow  with  the  bandaged  head, ''  and  if  ever  any  per- 
son had  a  close  shave,  it  was  you;  your  head  must  be 
as  hard  as  iron.  Well,  George,  how  goes  it  ?  You're 
a  pretty  colour,  certainly;  why,  your  liver,  man,  is 
upside  down.  Did  you  take  that  medicine  ?  Did  he 
take  that  medicine,  men  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,  he  took  it,  sure  enough,"  returned 
Morgan. 

''  Because,  you  see,  since  I  am  mutineers'  doctor, 
or  prison  doctor,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,"  says  Dr. 
Livesey,  in  his  pleasantest  way, ''  I  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  lose  a  man  for  King  George  (God  bless 
him !)  and  the  gallows." 

The  rogues  looked  at  each  other,  but  swallowed  the 
home-thrust  in  silence. 

Dick  don't  feel  well,  sir,"  said  one. 
Don't  he  ?  "  replied  the  doctor.    "  Well,  step  up 
here,  Dick,  and  let  me  see  your  tongue.    No,  I  should 
be  surprised  if  he  did!     the  man's  tongue  is  fit  to 
frighten  the  French.    Another  fever." 

"  Ah,  there,"  said  Morgan,  "  that  comed  of  sp'iling 
Bibles." 

"  That  comed  —  as  you  call  it  —  of  being  arrant 
asses,"  retorted  the  doctor,  ''  and  not  having  sense 
enough  to  know  honest  air  from  poison,  and  the  dry 
land  from  a  vile,  pestiferous  slough.  I  think  it  most 
probable  —  though,  of  course,  it's  only  an  opinion  — 
that  you'll  all  have  the  deuce  to  pay  before  you  get 
th'Nt  malaria  out  of  your  systems.    Camp  in  a  bog, 
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would  you  ?  Silver,  I'm  surprised  at  you.  You're  less 
of  a  fool  than  many,  take  you  all  round;  but  you  don't 
appear  to  me  to  have  the  rudiments  of  a  notion  of  the 
rules  of  health." 

"  Well,"  he  added,  after  he  had  dosed  them  round, 
and  they  had  taken  his  prescriptions,  with  really  laugh* 
able  humility,  more  like  charity  school-children  than 
blood-guilty  mutineers  and  pirates  —  "  well,  that's 
done  for  to-day.  And  now  I  should  wish  to  have  a 
talk  with  that  boy,  please." 

And  he  nodded  his  head  in  my  direction  carelessly. 

George  Merry  was  at  the  door,  spitting  and  splutter- 
ing over  some  bad-tasted  medicine;  but  at  the  first 
word  of  the  doctor's  proposal  he  swung  round  with  a 
deep  flush,  and  cried  "  No !  "  and  swore. 

Silver  struck  the  barrel  with  his  open  hand. 

"  Si-lence !  "  he  roared,  and  looked  about  him  posi- 
tively like  a  lion.  "  Doctor,"  he  went  on,  in  his  usual 
tones,  "  I  was  a-thinking  of  that,  knowing  as  how  you 
had  a  fancy  for  the  boy.  We're  all  humbly  grateful 
for  your  kindness,  and,  as  you  see,  puts  faith  in  you, 
and  takes  the  drugs  down  like  that  much  grog.  And  I 
take  it,  I've  found  a  way  as'll  suit  all.  Hawkins,  will 
you  give  me  your  word  of  honour  as  a  young  gentle- 
man —  for  a  young  gentleman  you  are,  although  poor 
bom  —  your  word  of  honour  not  to  slip  your  cable  ?  '* 

I  readily  gave  the  pledge  required. 

"  Then,  doctor,"  said  Silver,  "  you  just  step  outside 
o'  that  stockade,  and  once  you're  there,  I'll  bring  the 
boy  down  on  the  inside,  and  I  reckon  you  can  yarn 
through  the  spars.  Good-day  to  you,  sir,  and  all  our 
<looties  to  the  squire  and  Cap'n  Smollett."* 
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The  explosion  of  disapproval,  which  nothing  but 
Silver's  black  looks  had  restrained,  broke  out  imme- 
diately the  doctor  had  left  the  house.  Silver  was 
roundly  accused  of  playing  double  —  of  trying  to  make 
a  separate  peace  for  himself — of  sacrificing  the  in- 
terests of  his  accomplices  and  victims;  and,  in  one 
word,  of  the  identical,  exact  thing  that  he  was  doing. 
It  seemed  to  me  so  obvious,  in  this  case,  that  I  could 
not  imagine  how  he  was  to  turn  their  anger.  But  he 
was  twice  the  man  the  rest  were;  and  his  last  night's 
victory  had  given  him  a  huge  preponderance  on  their 
minds.  He  called  them  all  the  fools  and  dolts  you  can 
imagine,  said  it  was  necessary  I  should  talk  to  the 
doctor,  fluttered  the  chart  in  their  faces,  asked  them  if 
they  could  afford  to  break  the  treaty  the  very  day  they 
were  bound  a-treasure-hunting. 

"  No,  by  thunder !  "  he  cried,  "  it's  us  must  break 
the  treaty  when  the  time  comes;  and  till  then  I'll 
gammon  that  doctor,  if  I  have  to  ile  his  boots  with 
brandy." 

And  then  he  bade  them  get  the  fire  lit,  and  stalked 
out  upon  his  crutch,  with  his  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
leaving  them  in  a  disarray,  and  silenced  by  his  volubil- 
ity rather  than  convinced. 

"  Slow,  lad,  slow,"  he  said.  "  They  might  round 
upon  us  in  a  twinkle  of  an  eye,  if  we  was  seen  to 
hurry." 

Very  deliberately,  then,  did  we  advance  across  the 
sand  to  where  the  doctor  awaited  us  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stockade,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  within  easy 
speaking  distance,  Silver  stopped. 

"  You'll  make  a  note  of  this  here  also,  doctor,"  says 
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he,  "  and  the  boy'll  tell  you  how  I  saved  his  life,  and 
were  deposed  for  it,  too,  and  you  may  lay  to  that. 
Doctor,  when  a  man's  steering  as  near  the  wind  as  me 
—  playing  chuck-farthing  with  the  last  breath  in  his 
body,  like  —  you  wouldn't  think  it  too  much,  mayhap, 
to  give  him  one  good  word  ?  You'll  please  bear  in 
mind  it's  not  my  life  only  now  —  it's  that  boy's  into 
the  bargain;  and  you'll  speak  me  fair,  doctor,  and 
give  me  a  bit  o*  hope  to  go  on,  for  the  sake  of  mercy." 

Silver  was  a  changed  man,  once  he  was  out  there 
and  had  his  back  to  his  friends  and  the  block-house; 
his  cheeks  seemed  to  have  fallen  in,  his  voice  trembled ; 
never  was  a  soul  more  dead  in  earnest. 

"  Why,  John,  you're  not  afraid  ? "  asked  Dr.  Livesey. 

"Doctor,  I'm  no  coward;  no,  not  I  —  not  so 
much ! "  and  he  snapped  his  fingers.  "  If  I  was  I 
wouldn't  say  it.  But  I'll  own  up  fairly,  I've  the  shakes 
upon  me  for  the  gallows.  You're  a  good  man  and  a 
true;  I  never  seen  a  better  man !  And  you'll  not  for- 
get what  I  done  good,  not  any  more  than  you'll  for- 
get the  bad,  I  know.  And  I  step  aside  —  see  here  — 
and  leave  you  and  Jim  alone.  And  you'll  put  that 
down  for  me,  too,  for  it's  a  long  stretch,  is  that!  " 

So  saying,  he  stepped  back  a  little  way,  till  he  was 
out  of  earshot,  and  there  sat  down  upon  a  tree-stump 
and  began  to  whistle ;  spinning  round  now  and  again 
upon  his  seat  so  as  to  command  a  sight,  sometimes 
of  me  and  the  doctor,  and  sometimes  of  his  unruly 
ruffians  as  they  went  to  and  fro  in  the  sand,  between 
the  fire  —  which  they  were  busy  rekindling  —  and 
the  house,  from  which  they  brought  forth  pork  and 
bread  to  make  the  breakfast. 
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"  So,  Jim,"  said  the  doctor  sadly,  "  here  you  are. 
A.S  you  have  brewed,  so  shall  you  drink,  my  boy. 
Heaven  knows,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  blame 
you ;  but  this  much  I  will  say,  be  it  kind  or  unkind : 
when  Captain  Smollett  was  well,  you  dared  not  have 
gone  oiF;  and  when  he  was  ill,  and  couldn't  help  it,  by 
George,  it  was  downright  cowardly  J  " 

I  will  own  that  I  here  began  to  weep.  "  Doctor,*' 
I  said,  **  you  might  spare  me.  I  have  blamed  myself 
enough;  my  life's  forfeit  anyway,  and  I  should  have 
been  dead  by  now,  if  Silver  hadn't  stood  for  me;  and 
doctor,  believe  this,  I  can  die  —  and  I  daresay  I  de- 
serve it  —  but  what  I  fear  is  torture.  If  they  come  to 
torture  me " 

"  Jim,"  the  doctor  interrupted,  and  his  voice  was 
quite  changed,  "  Jim,  I  can't  have  this.  Whip  over, 
and  we'll  run  for  it." 

"  Doctor,"  said  I,  "  I  passed  my  word." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  he  cried.  "  We  can't  help  that, 
Jim,  now.  I'll  take  it  on  my  shoulders,  holus  bolus, 
blame  and  shame,  my  boy;  but  stay  here,  I  cannot  let 
you.  Jump !  One  jump,  and  you're  out,  and  we'll 
run  for  it  like  antelopes." 

"  No,"  I  replied, "  you  know  right  well  you  wouldn't 
do  the  thing  yourself;  neither  you,  nor  squire,  nor 
captain;  and  no  more  will  I.  Silver  trusted  me;  I 
passed  my  word,  and  back  I  go.  But,  doctor,  you  did 
not  let  me  finish.  If  they  come  to  torture  me,  I  might 
let  slip  a  word  of  where  the  ship  is;  fi)r  I  got  the  ship, 
part  by  luck  and  part  by  risking,  and  she  lies  in  North 
Inlet,  on  the  southern  beach,  and  just  below  high 
water.    At  half  tide  she  must  be  high  and  dry." 
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"  The  ship !  *'  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

Rapidly  I  described  to  him  my  adventures,  and  he 
•leard  me  out  in  silence. 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  fate  in  this,"  he  observed,  when 
I  had  done.  "  Every  step,  it's  you  that  saves  our  lives; 
and  do  you  suppose  by  any  chance  that  we  are  going  to 
let  you  lose  yours  ?  That  would  be  a  poor  return,  my 
boy.  You  found  out  the  plot;  you  found  Ben  Gunn 
— -  the  best  deed  that  ever  you  did,  or  will  do,  though 
you  live  to  ninety.  Oh,  by  Jupiter,  and  talking  of 
Den  Gunn!  why,  this  is  the  mischief  in  person. 
Silver !  "  he  cried,  "  Silver !  —  I'll  give  you  a  piece  of 
advice,"  he  continued,  as  the  cook  drew  near  again; 
"  don't  you  be  in  any  great  hurry  after  that  treasure." 

"  Why,  sir,  I  do  my  possible,  which  that  ain't,"  said 
Silver.  "  I  can  only,  asking  your  pardon,  save  my  life 
and  the  boy's  by  seeking  for  that  treasure;  and  you 
may  lay  to  that." 

"  Well,  Silver,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  if  that  is  so, 
I'll  go  one  step  further:  look  out  for  squalls  when 
you  find  it." 

"  Sir,"  said  Silver,  "  as  between  man  and  man,  that's 
too  much  and  too  little.  What  you're  after,  why  you 
left  the  block-house,  why  you  given  me  that  there 
chart,  I  don't  know,  now,  do  I  ?  and  yet  I  done  your 
bidding  with  my  eyes  shut  and  never  a  word  of  hope ! 
But  no,  this  here's  too  much.  If  you  won't  tell  me 
what  you  mean  plain  out,  just  say  so,  and  I'll  leave 
the  helm." 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor,  musingly,  "  I've  no  right  to 
say  more;  it's  not  my  secret,  you  see.  Silver,  or,  I  give 
you  my  word,  I'd  tell  it  vou.    But  I'll  go  as  far  with 
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you  as  I  dare  go,  and  a  step  beyond;  for  Til  have  my 
wig  sorted  by  the  captain  or  I'm  mistaken  I  And,  first, 
rU  give  you  a  bit  of  hope:  Silver,  if  we  both  get  alive 
out  of  this  wolf-trap,  I'll  do  my  best  to  save  you,  short 
of  perjury/* 

Silver's  face  was  radiant*  "  You  couldn't  say  more, 
Fm  sure,  sir,  not  if  you  was  my  mother,"  he  cried. 

"  Well,  that's  my  first  concession,"  added  the  doctor. 
**  My  second  is  a  piece  of  advice :  Keep  the  boy  close 
beside  you,  and  when  you  need  help,  halloo.  I'm  off 
to  seek  it  for  you,  and  that  itself  will  show  you  if  I 
speak  at  random.     Good-bye,  Jim." 

And  Dr.  Livesey  shook  hands  with  me  through  the 
stockade,  nodded  to  Silver,  and  set  off*  at  a  brisk  pace 
into  the  wood. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 


THE  TREASURE   HUNT  —  FLINT  S   POINTER 


**  T IM,"  said  Silver,  when  we  were  alone,  "  if  I 
I  saved  your  life,  you  saved  mine ;  and  FU  not 
forget  it.  I  seen  the  doctor  waving  you  to  run 
for  it  —  with  the  tail  of  my  eye,  I  did;  and  I  seen  you 
say  no,  as  plain  as  hearing.  Jim,  that's  one  to  you. 
This  is  the  first  glint  of  hope  I  had  since  the  attack 
failed,  and  I  owe  it  you.  And  now,  Jim,  we're  to  go  in 
for  this  here  treasure-hunting,  with  sealed  orders,  too, 
and  I  don't  like  it;  and  you  and  me  must  stick  close, 
back  to  back  like,  and  we'll  save  our  necks  in  spite  o^ 
fate  and  fortune." 

Just  then  a  man  hailed  us  from  the  fire  that  breakfast 
was  ready,  and  we  were  soon  seated  here  and  there 
about  the  sand  over  biscuit  and  fried  junk.  They  had 
lit  a  fire  fit  to  roast  an  ox;  and  it  was  now  grown  so 
hot  that  they  could  only  approach  it  from  the  wind- 
ward, and  even  there  not  without  precaution.  In  the 
same  wasteful  spirit,  they  had  cooked,  I  suppose,  three 
times  more  than  we  could  eat;  and  one  of  them,  with 
an  empty  laugh,  threw  what  was  left  into  the  fire, 
which  blazed  and  roared  again  over  this  unusual  fuel 
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I  never  in  my  life  saw  men  so  careless  of  the  morrow; 
hand  to  mouth  is  the  only  word  that  can  describe  their 
way  of  doing;  and  what  with  wasted  food  and  sleeping 
sentries,  though  they  were  bold  enough  for  a  brush  and 
be  done  with  it,  I  could  see  their  entire  unfitness  for 
anything  like  a  prolonged  campaign. 

Even  Silver,  eating  away,  with  Captain  Flint  upon 
his  shoulder,  had  not  a  word  of  blame  for  their  reck- 
lessness. And  this  the  more,  surprised  me,  for  I 
thought  he  had  never  shown  himself  so  cunning  as 
he  did  then. 

**  Ay,  mates,"  said  he,  "  it's  lucky  you  have  Bar- 
becue to  think  for  you  with  this  here  head.  I  got  what 
I  wanted,  I  did.  Sure  enough,  they  have  the  ship* 
Where  they  have  it,  I  don't  know  yet;  but  once  we  hit 
the  treasure,  we'll  have  to  jump  about  and  find  out. 
And  then,  mates,  us  that  has  the  boats,  I  reckon,  has 
the  upper  hand." 

Thus  he  kept  running  on,  with  his  mouth  full  of  the 
hot  bacon :  thus  he  restored  their  hope  and  confidence, 
and,  I  more  than  suspect,  repaired  his  own  at  the  same 
time. 

"  As  for  hostage,"  he  continued,  **  that's  his  last  talk, 
I  guess,  with  them  he  loves  so  dear.  I  got  my  piece 
o'  news,  and  thanky  to  him  for  that;  but  it's  over  and 
done.  I'll  take  him  in  a  line  when  we  go  treasure- 
hunting,  for  we'll  keep  him  like  so  much  gold,  in  case 
of  accidents,  you  mark,  and  in  the  meantime.  Once 
we  got  the  ship  and  treasure  both,  and  off  to  sea  like 
jolly  companions,  why,  then,  we'll  talk  Mr.  Hawkins 
over,  we  will,  and  we'll  give  him  his  share,  to  be  sur^ 
for  all  his  kindness." 
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It  was  no  wonder  the  men  were  in  a  good  humour 
now.  For  my  part,  I  was  horribly  cast  down.  Should 
the  scheme  he  had  now  sketched  prove  feasible.  Silver, 
already  doubly  a  traitor,  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it. 
He  had  still  a  foot  in  either  camp,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  he  would  prefer  wealth  and  freedom  with  the 
pirates  to  a  bare  escape  from  hanging,  which  was  the 
best  he  had  to  hope  on  our  side. 

Nay,  and  even  if  things  so  fell  out  that  he  was 
forced  to  keep  his  faith  with  Dr.  Livesey,  even  then 
what  danger  lay  before  us!  What  a  moment  that 
would  be  when  the  suspicions  of  his  followers  turned 
to  certainty,  and  he  and  I  should  have  to  fight  for  dear 
life  —  he,  a  cripple,  and  I,  a  boy  —  against  five  strong 
and  active  seamen ! 

Add  to  this  double  apprehension,  the  mystery  that 
still  hung  over  the  behaviour  of  my  friends;  their 
unexplained  desertion  of  the  stockade;  their  inexpli- 
cable cession  of  the  chart;  or,  harder  still  to  under- 
stand, the  doctor's  last  warning  to  Silver,  "  Look  out 
for  squalls  when  you  find  it; "  and  you  will  readily 
believe  how  little  taste  I  found  in  my  breakfast,  and 
with  how  uneasy  a  heart  I  set  forth  behind  my  captors 
on  the  quest  for  treasure. 

We  made  a  curious  figure,  had  anyone  been  there 
to  see  us;  all  in  soiled  sailor  clothes,  and  all  but  me 
armed  to  the  teeth.  Silver  had  two  guns  slung  about 
him  —  one  before  and  one  behind  —  besides  the  great 
cutlass  at  his  waist,  and  a  pistol  in  each  pocket  of  his 
square-tailed  coat.  To  complete  his  strange  appear- 
ance, Captain  Flint  sat  perched  upon  his  shoulder  and 
gabbling  odds  and  end^  of  purposeless  sea-talk.    I  had 
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a  line  about  my  waist,  and  followed  obediently  after 
the^  sea  cook,  who  held  the  loose  end  of  the  rope, 
now  in  his  free  hand,  now  between  his  powerful 
teeth.  For  all  the  world,  I  was  led  like  a  dancing 
bear. 

The  other  men  were  variously  burthened;  some 
carrying  picks  and  shovels  —  for  that  had  been  the 
very  first  necessary  they  brought  ashore  from  the 
Hispaniola  —  others  laden  with  pork,  bread,  and 
brandy  for  the  midday  meal.  All  the  stores,  I  observed, 
came  from  our  stock;  and  I  could  see  the  truth  of 
Silver's  words  the  night  before.  Had  he  not  struck 
a  bargain  with  the  doctor,  he  and  his  mutineers, 
deserted  by  the  ship,  must  have  been  driven  to  subsist 
on  clear  water  and  the  proceeds  of  their  hunting. 
Water  would  have  been  little  to  their  taste;  a  sailor 
is  not  usually  a  good  shot;  and,  besides  all  that,  when 
they  were  so  short  of  eatables,  it  was  not  likely  they 
would  be  very  flush  of  powder. 

Well,  thus  equipped,  we  all  set  out — even  the  fellow 
with  the  broken  head,  who  should  certainly  have  kept 
in  shadow  —  and  straggled,  one  after  another,  to  the 
beach,  where  the  two  gigs  awaited  us.  Even  these  bore 
trace  of  the  drunken  folly  of  the  pirates,  one  in  a 
broken  thwart,  and  both  in  their  muddied  and  unbaled 
condition.  Both  were  to  be  carried  along  with  us,  for 
the  sake  of  safety;  and  so,  with  our  numbers  divided 
between  them,  we  set  forth  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
anchorage. 

As  we  pulled  over,  there  was  some  discussion  on  the 
chart.  The  red  cross  was,  of  course,  far  too  large  to  be 
a  guide;   and  the  terms  of  the  note  on  the  back,  as 
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you  will  hear,  admitted  of  some  ambiguity.   They  ran, 
the  reader  may  remember,  thus:  — 

**  Tall  tree,  Spy-glass  Shoulder,  bearing  a  point 
to  the  N.  of  N.  N.  E. 
"  Skeleton  Island  E.  S.  E.  and  by  E. 
"  Ten  feet." 

A  tall  tree  was  thus  the  principal  mark.  Now, 
right  before  us,  the  anchorage  was  bounded  by  a 
plateau  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  adjoining 
on  the  north  the  sloping  southern  shoulder  of  the  Spy- 
glass, and  rising  again  towards  the  south  into  the  rough, 
cliffy  eminence  called  the  Mizzen-mast  Hill.  The 
top  of  the  plateau  was  dotted  thickly  with  pine  trees  of 
varying  height.  Every  here  and  there,  one  of  a 
different  species  rose  forty  or  fifty  feet  clear  above  its 
neighbours,  and  which  of  these  was  the  particular 
**  tall  tree  "  of  Captain  Flint  could  only  be  decided  on 
the  spot,  and  by  the  readings  of  the  compass. 

Yet,  although  that  was  the  case,  every  man  on  board 
the  boats  had  picked  a  favourite  of  his  own  ere  we  were 
half  way  over.  Long  John  alone  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  bidding  them  wait  till  they  were  there. 

We  pulled  easily,  by  Silver's  directions,  not  to  weary 
the  hands  prematurely;  and,  after  quite  a  long  passage, 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  second  river  —  that  which 
runs  down  a  woody  cleft  of  the  Spy-glass.  Thence, 
bending  to  our  left,  we  began  to  ascend  the  slop^ 
towards  the  plateau. 

At  the  first  outset,  heavy,  miry  ground  and  a  matted, 
marish  vegetation,  greatly  delayed  our  progress;   but 
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by  little  and  little  the  hill  began  to  steepen  and  become 
stony  under  foot,  and  the  wood  to  change  its  character 
and  to  grow  in  a  more  open  order.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
most  pleasant  portion  of  the  island  that  we  were  now 
approaching.  A  heavy-scented  broom  and  many  flow- 
ering shrubs  had  almost  taken  the  place  of  grass. 
Thickets  of  green  nutmeg  trees  were  dotted  here  and 
there  with  the  red  columns  and  the  broad  shadow  of 
the  pines;  and  the  first  mingled  their  spice  with  the 
aroma  of  the  others.  The  air,  besides,  was  fresh  and 
stirring,  and  this,  under  the  sheer  sunbeams,  was  a 
wonderful   refreshment  to  our  senses. 

The  party  spread  itself  abroad,  in  a  fan  shape, 
shouting  and  leaping  to  and  fro.  About  the  centre, 
and  a  good  way  behind  the  rest.  Silver  and  I  followed 
—  I  tethered  by  my  rope,  he  ploughing,  with  deep 
pants,  among  the  sliding  gravel.  From  time  to  time, 
indeed,  I  had  to  lend  him  a  hand,  or  he  must  have 
missed  his  footing  and  fallen  backward  down  the  hill. 

We  had  thus  proceeded  for  about  half  a  mile,  and 
were  approaching  the  brow  of  the  plateau,  when  the 
man  upon  the  farthest  left  began  to  cry  aloud,  as  if  in 
terror.  Shout  after  shout  came  from  him,  and  the 
others  began  to  run  in  his  direction. 

"  He  can't  'a*  found  the  treasure,'*  said  old  Morgan, 
hurrying  past  us  from  the  right,  "  for  that's  clean 
a-top." 

Indeed,  as  we  found  when  we  also  reached  the  spot. 
It  was  something  very  different.  At  the  foot  of  a  pretty 
big  pine,  and  involved  in  a  green  creeper,  which  had 
even  partly  lifted  some  of  the  smaller  bones,  a  human 
skeleton  lay,  with  a  few  shreds  of  clothing,  on  the 
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ground.  I  believe  a  chill  struck  for  a  moment  to  every 
heart. 

"  He  was  a  seaman,"  said  George  Merry,  who, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  had  gone  up  close,  and  was 
examining  the  rags  of  clothing.  "  Leastways,  this  is 
good  sea-cloth." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Silver,  "  like  enough;  you  wouldn't 
look  to  find  a  bishop  here,  I  reckon.  But  what  sort 
of  a  way  is  that  for  bones  to  lie  ?     *Tain*t  in  natur'." 

Indeed,  on  a  second  glance,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
fancy  that  the  body  was  in  a  natural  position.  But  for 
some  disarray  (the  work,  perhaps,  of  the  birds  that  had 
fed  upon  him,  or  of  the  slow-growing  creeper  that  had 
gradually  enveloped  his  remains)  the  man  lay  perfectly 
straight  —  his  feet  pointing  in  one  direction,  his  hands, 
raised  above  his  head  like  a  diver's,  pointing  directly 
in  the  opposite. 

"  I've  taken  a  notion  into  my  old  numskull," 
observed  Silver.  *'  Here's  the  compass;  there's  the 
tip-top  p'int  o'  Skeleton  Island,  stickin'  out  like  a 
tooth.  Just  take  a  bearing,  will  you,  along  the  line  of 
them  bones." 

It  was  done.  The  body  pointed  straight  in  the 
direction  of  the  island,  and  the  compass  read  duly 
E.  S.  E.  and  by  E. 

"  I  thought  so,"  cried  the  cook ;  *'  this  here  is  a 
p'inter.  Right  up  there  is  our  line  for  the  Pole  Star 
and  the  jolly  dollars.  But,  by  thunder !  if  it  don't 
make  me  cold  inside  to  think  of  Flint.  This  is  one  of 
his  jokes,  and  no  mistake.  Him  and  these  six  was 
alone  here ;  he  killed  'em,  every  man ;  and  this  one  he 
hauled  here  and  laid  down  by  compass,  shiver  my 
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timbers!  They're  long  bones,  and  the  hair's  been 
yellow.  Ay,  that  would  be  AUardyce.  You  mind 
AUardyce,  Tom  Morgan  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  returned  Morgan,  "  I  mind  him ;  he 
owed  me  money,  be  did,  and  took  my  knife  ashore  with 
him." 

*'  Speaking  of  knives,"  said  another,  "  why  don't 
we  find  his'n  lying  round  ?  Flint  wam't  the  man  to 
pick  a  seaman's  pocket;  and  the  birds,  I  guess,  would 
leave  it  be," 

By  the  powers,  and  that's  true ! "    cried  Silver. 
There  ain't  a  thing  left  here,"  said  Merry,  still 
feeling    round    among    the    bones,  "  not   a   copper 
doit  nor   a   baccy    box.      It   don't  look   nat'ral   to 


me. 


No,  by  gum,  it  don't,"  agreed  Silver;  **  not 
nat'ral,  nor  not  nice,  says  you.  Great  guns,  mess* 
mates,  but  if  Flint  was  living,  this  would  be  a  hot  spot 
for  you  and  me.  Six  they  were,  and  six  are  we;  and 
bones  is  what  they  are  now." 

'*  I  saw  him  dead  with  these  here  deadlights,"  said 
Morgan.  "  Billy  took  me  in.  There  he  laid,  with 
penny-pieces  on  his  eyes." 

"  Dead  —  ay,  sure  enough  he's  dead  and  gone 
below,"  said  the  fellow  with  the  bandage;  **  but  if 
ever  sperrit  walked,  it  would  be  Flint's.  Dear  heart, 
but  he   died  bad,   did  Flint ! " 

"Ay,  that  he  did,"  observed  another;  "now  he 
raged,  and  now  he  hollered  for  the  rum,  and  now  he 
sang.  *  Fifteen  Men  '  were  his  only  song,  mates ;  and 
I  tell  you  true,  I  never  rightly  liked  to  hear  it  since. 
It  was  main  hot,  and  the  windy  was  open,  and  I  heat 
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that  old  song  comin'  out  as  clear  as  clear  —  and  the 
death-haul  on  the  man  already." 

"  Come,  come/*  said  Silver,  "  stow  this  talk.  He's 
dead,  and  he  don't  walk,  that  I  know;  leastways,  he 
won't  walk  by  day,  and  you  may  lay  to  that.  Care 
killed  a  cat.     Fetch  ahead  for  the  doubloons." 

We  started,  certainly;  but  in  spite  of  the  hot  sun  and 
the  staring  daylight,  the  pirates  no  longer  ran  separate 
and  shouting  through  the  wood,  but  kept  side  by  side 
and  spoke  with  bated  breath.  The  terror  of  the  dead 
buccaneer  had  fallen  on  their  spirits* 
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THE  TREASURE  HUNT  —  THE  VOICE  AMONG  THE  TREES 

PARTLY  from  the  damping  influence  of  this 
alarm,  partly  to  rest  Silver  and  the  sick  folk, 
the  whole  party  sat  down  as  soon  as  they  had 
gained  the  brow  of  the  ascent. 

The  plateau  being  somewhat  tilted  towards  the  west, 
this  spot  on  which  we  had  paused  commanded  a  wide 
prospect  on  either  hand.  Before  us,  over  the  tree-tops, 
we  beheld  the  Cape  of  the  Woods  fringed  with  surf; 
behind,  we  not  only  looked  down  upon  the  anchorage 
and  Skeleton  Island,  but  saw  —  clear  across  the  spit 
and  the  eastern  lowlands  —  a  great  field  of  open  sea 
upon  the  east.  Sheer  above  us  rose  the  Spy-glass,  here 
dotted  with  single  pines,  there  black  with  precipices. 
There  was  no  sound  but  that  of  the  distant  breakers, 
mounting  from  all  round,  and  the  chirp  of  countless 
insects  in  the  brush.  Not  a  man,  not  a  sail  upon  the 
sea;  the  very  largeness  of  the  view  increased  the  sense 
of  solitude. 

Silver,  as  he  sat,  took  certain  bearings*  with  his 
compass. 

"  There  are  three  *  tall  trees,'  "  said  he,  "  about 
in  the  right  line  from  Skeleton  Island.  *  Spy-glass 
Shoulder.'  I  take  it,  means  that  lower  p'int  there. 

2SS 
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It's  child's  play  to  find  the  stuff  now.  I've  half  a  mind 
to  dine  first." 

"  I  don't  feel  sharp,"  growled  Morgan.  "  Thinkin' 
o*  Flint  —  I  think  it  were  —  as  done  me." 

"  Ah,  well,  my  son,  you  praise  your  stars  he's  dead," 
said  Silver. 

"  He  were  an  ugly  devil,"  cried  a  third  pirate  with 
a  shudder;    "that  blue  in  the  face,  too!" 

"  That  was  how  the  rum  took  him,"  added  Merry. 
"  Blue !  well,  I  reckon  he  was  blue.  That's  a  true 
word." 

Ever  since  they  had  found  the  skeleton  and  got  upon 
this  train  of  thought,  they  had  spoken  lower  and  lower, 
and  they  had  almost  got  to  whispering  by  now,  so  that 
the  sound  of  their  talk  hardly  interrupted  the  silence 
of  the  wood.  All  cf  a  sudden,  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
trees  in  front  of  us,  a  thin,  high,  trembling  voice 
struck  up  the  well-known  air  and  words:  — 


"  Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man 's  chest  — 
Yo-ho-ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum ! 


» 


I  never  have  seen  men  more  dreadfully  affected  than 
the  pirates.  The  colour  went  from  their  six  faces  like 
enchantment;  some  leaped  to  their  feet,  some  clawed 
hold  of  others;    Morgan  grovelled  on  the  ground. 

"  It's  Flint,  by !  "    cried  Merry. 

The  song  had  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  began  — 
broken  off,  you  would  have  said,  in  the  middle  of  a 
note,  as  though  someone  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
singer's  mouth.  Coming  so  far  through  the  clear, 
sunny    atmosphere    among    the    green    tree-tops,    I 
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thought  it  had  sounded  airily  and  sweetly;  and  the 
effect  on  my  companions  was  the  stranger. 

"  Come,"  said  Silver,  struggling  with  his  ashen  lips 
to  get  the  word  out,  "  this  won't  do.  Stand  by  to  go 
about.  This  is  a  rum  start,  and  I  can't  name  the 
voice :  but  it's  someone  skylarking  —  someone  that's 
flesh  and  blood,  and  you  may  lay  to  that." 

His  courage  had  come  back  as  he  spoke,  and  some 
of  the  colour  to  his  face  along  with  it.  Already  the 
others  had  begun  to  lend  an  ear  to  this  encouragement, 
and  were  coming  a  little  to  themselves,  when  the  same 
voice  broke  out  again  —  not  this  time  singing,  but  in 
a  faint  distant  hail,  that  echoed  yet  fainter  among  the 
clefts  of  the  Spy-glass. 

"  Darby  M'Graw,"  it  wailed  —  for  that  is  the  word 
that  best  describes  the  sound  —  "  Darby  M'Graw ! 
Darby  M'Graw !  "  again  and  again  and  again ;  and 
then  rising  a  little  higher,  and  with  an  oath  that  I 
leave  out,  "  Fetch  aft  the  rum.  Darby !  " 

The  buccaneers  remained  rooted  to  the  ground, 
their  eyes  starting  from  their  heads.  Long  after  the 
voice  had  died  away  they  still  stared  in  silence,  dread- 
fully, before  them. 

"  That  fixes  it !  "    gasped  one.     "  Let's  go." 

"  They  was  his  last  words,"  moaned  Morgan,  "  his 
last  words  above  board." 

Dick  had  his  Bible  out,  and  was  praying  volubly. 
He  had  been  well  brought  up,  had  Dick,  before 
he  came  to  sea  and  fell  among  bad  companions. 

Still,  Silver  was  unconquered.  I  could  hear  his 
teeth  rattle  in  his  head ;  but  he  had  not  yet  surrendered. 

"  Nobody  in  this  here  island  ever  heard  of  Darby," 
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he  muttered :  "  not  one  but  us  that's  here."  And  then, 
making  a  great  effort,  "  Shipmates,"  he  cried,  "  I'm 
here  to  get  that  stuff,  and  I'll  not  be  beat  by  man  nor 
devil.  I  never  was  feared  of  Flint  in  his  life,  and,  by 
the  powers,  I'll  face  him  dead.  There's  seven  hundred 
thousand  pound  not  a  quarter  of  a .  mile  from  here. 
When  did  ever  a  gentleman  o'  fortune  show  his  stern 
to  that  much  dollars,  for  a  boosy  old  seaman  with  a 
blue   mug  —  and   him   dead,   too  ?  " 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  re-awakening  courage  in  his 
followers;  rather,  indeed,  of  growing  terror  at  the 
irreverence  of  his  words. 

"  Belay  there,  John !  "  said  Merry.  "  Don't  you 
cross  a  sperrit." 

And  the  rest  were  all  too  terrified  to  reply.  They 
would  have  run  away  severally  had  they  dared;  but 
fear  kept  them  together,  and  kept  them  close  by  John, 
as  if  his  daring  helped  them.  He,  on  his  part,  had 
pretty  well  fought  his  weakness  down. 

"  Sperrit  ?  Well,  maybe,"  he  said.  "  But  there's 
one  thing  not  clear  to  me.  There  was  an  echo.  Now, 
no  man  ever  seen  a  sperrit  with  a  shadow;  well,  then, 
what's  he  doing  with  an  echo  to  him,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?     That  ain't  in  natur',  surely  ?  " 

This  argument  seemed  weak  enough  to  me.  But 
you  can  never  tell  what  will  affect  the  superstitious, 
and,  to  my  wonder,  George  Merry  was  greatly  re- 
lieved. 

**  Well,  that's  so,*'  he  said.  "  You've  a  head  upon 
your  shoulders,  John,  and  no  mistake.  'Bout  ship, 
mates  \  This  here  crew  is  on  a  wrong  tack,  I  do  be- 
lieve.   And  come  to  think  on  it,  it  was  like  Flint's 
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voice,  I  grant  you,  but  not  just  so  clear-away  like  it, 
after  all.  It  was  liker  somebody  else's  voice  now  — 
it  was  liker " 

"  By  the  powers,  Ben  Gunn ! "  roared  Silver. 

"  Ay,  and  so  it  were,"  cried  Morgan,  springing  on 
his  knees.    "  Ben  Gunn  it  were !  *' 

"  It  don't  make  much  odds,  do  it,  now  ? "  asked 
Dick.  "  Ben  Gunn's  not  here  in  the  body,  any  more'n 
Flint." 

But  the  older  hands  greeted  this  remark  with  scorn. 
Why  nobody  minds  Ben  Gunn,"  cried  Merry; 

dead  or  alive,  nobody  minds  him." 

It  was  extraordinary  how  their  spirits  had  returned, 
and  how  the  natural  colour  had  revived  in  their  faces. 
Soon  they  were  chatting  together,  with  intervals  of 
listening;  and  not  long  after,  hearing  no  further 
sound,  they  shouldered  the  tools  and  set  forth  again. 
Merry  walking  first  with  Silver's  compass  to  keep 
them  on  the  right  line  with  Skeleton  Island.  He  had 
said  the  truth;  dead  or  alive,  nobody  minded  Ben 
Gunn. 

Dick  alone  still  held  his  Bible,  and  looked  around 
him  as  he  went,  with  fearful  glances;  but  he  found  no 
sympathy,  and  Silver  even  joked  him  on  his  pre- 
cautions. 

"  I  told  you,"  said  he  —  "I  told  you,  you  had 
sp'iled  your  Bible.  If  it  ain't  no  good  to  swear  by, 
what  do  you  suppose  a  sperrit  would  give  for  it  ?  Not 
that !  "  and  he  snapped  his  big  fingers,  halting  a 
moment  on  his  crutch. 

But  Dick  was  not  to  be  comforted ;  indeed,  it  was 
soon  plain  to  me  that  the  lad  was  falling  sick;   ha* 
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stened  by  heat,  exhaustion,  and  the  shock  of  his 
alarm,  the  fever,  predicted  by  Dr.  Livesey,  was  evi- 
dently growing  swiftly  higher. 

It  was  fine  open  walking  here,  upon  the  summit; 
our  way  lay  a  little  down-hill,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the 
plateau  tilted  towards  the  west.  The  pines,  great  and 
small,  grew  wide  apart :  and  even  between  the  clumps 
of  nutmeg  and  azalea,  wide  open  spaces  baked  in  the 
hot  sunshine.  Striking,  as  we  did,  pretty  near  north- 
west across  the  island,  we  drew,  on  the  one  hand,  ever 
nearer  under  the  shoulders  of  the  Spy-glass,  and  on  the 
other,  looked  ever  wider  over  that  western  bay  where 
I  had  once  tossed  and  trembled  in  the  coracle. 

The  first  of  the  tall  trees  was  reached,  and  by  the 
bearing,  proved  the  wrong  one.  So  with  the  second. 
The  third  rose  nearly  two  hundred  feet  into  the  air 
above  a  clump  of  underwood;  a  giant  of  a  vegetable, 
with  'a  red  column  as  big  as  a  cottage,  and  a  wide 
shadow  around  in  which  a  company  could  have  ma- 
noeuvred. It  was  conspicuous  far  to  sea  both  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  might  have  been  entered  as  a  sailing 
mark  upon  the  chart. 

But  it  was  not  its  size  that  now  impressed  my  com- 
panions; it  was  the  knowledge  that  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  lay  somewhere  buried  below 
its  spreading  shadow.  The  thought  of  the  money,  as 
they  drew  nearer,  swallowed  up  their  previous  terrors. 
Their  eyes  burned  in  their  heads;  their  feet  grew 
speedier  and  lighter;  their  whole  soul  was  bound  up 
in  that  fortune,  that  whole  lifetime  of  extravagance 
and  pleasure,  that  lay  waiting  there  for  each  of  thent 

Silver  hobbled,  grunting,  on  his  crutch;  his  nostrils 
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stood  out  and  quivered;  he  cursed  like  a  madman 
when  the  flies  settled  on  his  hot  and  shiny  countenance ; 
he  plucked  furiously  at  the  line  that  held  me  to  him, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  turned  his  eyes  upon  me  with 
a  deadly  look.  Certainly  he  took  no  pains  to  hide  his 
thoughts;  and  certainly  I  read  them  like  print.  In 
the  immediate  nearness  of  the  gold,  all  else  had  been 
forgotten ;  his  promise  and  the  doctor's  warning  were 
both  things  of  the  past;  and  I  could  not  doubt  that  he 
hoped  to  seize  upon  the  treasure,  find  and  board  the 
Hispaniola  under  cover  of  night,  cut  every  honest 
throat  about  that  island,  and  sail  away  as  he  had  at 
first  intended,  laden  with  crimes  and  riches. 

Shaken  as  I  was  with  these  alarms,  it  was  hard  tor 
me  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  pace  of  the  treasure- 
hunters.  Now  and  again  I  stumbled ;  and  it  was  then 
that  Silver  plucked  so  roughly  at  the  rope  and  launched 
at  me  his  murderous  glances.  Dick,  who  had  dropped 
behind  us,  and  now  brought  up  the  rear,  was  babbling 
to  himself  both  prayers  and  curses,  as  his  fever  kept 
rising.  This  also  added  to  my  wretchedness,  and,  to 
crown  all,  I  was  haunted  by  the  thought  of  the  tragedy 
that  had  once  been  acted  on  that  plateau,  when  that 
ungodly  buccaneer  with  the  blue  face  —  he  who  died 
at  Savannah,  singing  and  shouting  for  drink  —  had 
there,  with  his  own  hand,  cut  down  his  six  accom- 
plices. This  grove,  that  was  now  so  peaceful,  must 
then  have  rung  with  cries,  I  thought;  and  even  with 
the  thought  I  could  believe  I  heard  it  ringing  still. 

We  were  now  at  the  margin  of  the  thicket. 

"  Huzza, mates,  all  together!  *'  shouted  Merry;  and 
the  foremost  broke  into  a  run. 
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And  suddenly,  not  ten  yards  further,  we  beheld 
them  stop.  A  low  cry  arose.  Silver  doubled  his  pace, 
digging  away  with  the  foot  of  his  crutch  like  one  pos- 
sessed; and  next  moment  he  and  I  had  come  also  to  a 
dead  halt. 

Before  us  was  a  great  excavation,  not  very  recent, 
for  the  sides  had  fallen  in  and  grass  had  sprouted  on 
the  bottom.  In  this  were  the  shaft  of  a  pick  broken 
in  two  and  the  boards  of  several  packing-cases  strewn 
around.  On  one  of  these  boards  I  saw,  branded  with 
a  hot  iron,  the  name  Walrus  —  the  name  of  Flint's 
ship. 

All  was  clear  to  probation.  The  cache  had  been 
found  and  rifled :  the  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
were  gone! 


CHAPTER   XXXIII 

THE   FALL  OF  A  CHIEFTAIN 

THERE  never  was  such  an  overturn  in  this 
world.  Each  of  these  six  men  was  as  though 
he  had  been  struck.  But  with  Silver  the  blow 
passed  almost  instantly.  Every  thought  of  his  soul 
had  been  set  full-stretch,  like  a  racer,  on  that  money ; 
well,  he  was  brought  up  in  a  single  second,  dead; 
and  he  kept  his  head,  found  his  temper,  and  changed 
his  plan  before  the  others  had  had  time  to  realise  the 
disappointment. 

"  Jim,"  he. whispered,  "  take  that,  and  stand  by  for 
trouble." 

And  he  passed  me  a  double-barrelled  pistol. 

At  the  same  time  he  began  quietly  moving  north- 
ward, and  in  a  few  steps  had  put  the  hollow  between 
us  two  and  the  other  five.  Then  he  looked  at  me  and 
nodded,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  narrow  cor- 
ner," as,  indeed,  I  thought  it  was.  His  looks  were  now 
quite  friendly;  and  I  was  so  revolted  at  these  constant 
changes,  that  I  could  not  forbear  whispering,  "  So 
you've  changed  sides  again." 

There  was  no  time  left  for  him  to  answer  in.  The 
buccaneers,  with  oaths  and  cries,  began  to  leap,  one 
after  another,  into  the  pit,  and  to  dig  with  their  fingers, 
10  D  263 
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throwing  the  boards  aside  as  they  did  so.  Morgan 
found  a  piece  of  gold.  He  held  it  up  with  a  perfect 
spout  of  oaths.  It  was  a  two-guinea  piece,  and  it 
went  from  hand  to  hand  among  them  for  a  quarter  of 
a  minute. 

"  Two  guineas  1  '*  roared  Merry,  shaking  it  at 
Silver.  "  That's  your  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
is  it  ?  You're  the  man  for  bargains,  ain't  you  ?  You're 
him  that  never  bungled  nothing,  you  wooden-headed 
lubber!" 

"  Dig  away,  boys,"  said  Silver,  with  the  coolest  in- 
solence; "you'll  find  some  pig-nuts  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder." 

"  Pig-nuts ! "  repeated  Merry,  in  a  scream. 
**  Mates,  do  you  hear  that  ?  I  tell  you,  now,  that  man 
there  knew  it  all  along.  Look  in  the  face  of  him,  and 
you'll  see  it  wrote  there." 

"  Ah,  Merry,"  remarked  Silver,  "  standing  for 
cap'n  again  ?    You're  a  pushing  lad,  to  be  sure." 

But  this  time  everyone  was  entirely  in  Merry's 
favour.  They  began  to  scramble  out  of  the  excava- 
tion, darting  furious  glances  behind  them.  One 
thing  I  observed,  which  looked  well  for  us :  they  all 
got  out  upon  the  opposite  side  from  Silver. 

Well,  there  we  stood,  two  on  cne  side,  five  on  the 
other,  the  pit  between  us,  and  nobody  screwed  up 
high  enough  to  offer  the  first  blow.  Silver  never 
moved ;  he  watched  them,  very  upright  on  his  crutch, 
and  looked  as  cool  as  ever  I  saw  him.  He  was  brave 
and  no  mistake. 

At  last.  Merry  seemed  to  think  a  speech  might  help 
matters. 
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"  Mates,"  says  he,  **  there's  two  of  them  alone  there; 
one's  the  old  cripple  that  brought  us  all  here  and 
blundered  us  down  to  this;  the  other's  that  cub  that 
I  mean  to  have  the  heart  of.    Now,  mates " 

He  was  raising  his  arm  and  his  voice,  and  plainly 
meant  to  lead  a  charge.  But  just  then  —  crack ! 
crack !  crack !  —  three  musket-shots  flashed  out  of  the 
thicket.  Merry  tumbled  head  foremost  into  the  ex- 
cavation; the  man  with  the  bandage  spun  round  like 
a  teetotum,  and  fell  all  his  length  upon  his  side,  where 
he  lay  dead,  but  still  twitching;  and  the  other  three 
turned  and  ran  for  it  with  all  their  might. 

3efore  you  could  wink.  Long  John  had  fired  two 
barrels  of  a  pistol  into  the  struggling  Merry;  and  as 
the  man  rolled  up  his  eyes  at  him  in  the  last  agony, 
"  George,"  said  he,  "  I  reckon  I  settled  you." 

At  the  same  moment  the  doctor.  Gray,  and  Ben 
Gunn  joined  us,  with  smoking  muskets,  from  among 
the  nutmeg  trees. 

"  Forward !  "  cried  the  doctor.  "  Double  quick, 
my  lads.    We  must  head  'em  ofF  the  boats." 

And  we  set  off  at  a  great  pace,  sometimes  plunging 
through  the  bushes  to  the  chest. 

I  tell  you,  but  Silver  was  anxious  to  keep  up  with  us. 
The  work  that  man  went  through,  leaping  on  his  crutch 
till  the  muscles  of  his  chest  were  fit  to  burst,  was 
work  no  sound  man  ever  equalled;  and  so  thinks  the 
doctor.  As  it  was,  he  was  already  thirty  yards  behind 
us,  and  on  the  verge  of  strangling,  when  we  reached 
the  brow  of  the  slope. 

"  Doctor,"  he  hailed,  "  see  there !  no  hurry !  " 

Sure  enough  there  was  no  hurry.    In  a  more  open 
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part  of  the  plateau,  we  could  see  the  three  survivors 
still  running  in  the  same  direction  as  they  had  started, 
right  for  Mizzen-mast  Hill.  We  were  already  between 
them  and  the  boats;  and  so  we  four  sat  down  to 
breathe,  While  Long  John,  mopping  his  face,  came 
slowly  up  with  us. 

"  Thank  ye  kindly,  doctor,"  says  he.  **  You  came 
in  in  about  the  liick,  I  guess,  for  me  and  Hawkins. 
And  so  it's  you,  Ben  Gunn !  **  he  added.  "  Well, 
you're  a  nice  one  to  be  sure." 

"  Fm  Ben  Gunn,  I  am,"  replied  the  maroon,  wrig- 
gling like  an  eel  in  his  embarrassment.  "  And,"  he 
added,  after  a  long  pauise,  "  how  do,  Mr.  Silver  ? 
Pretty  well,  I  thank  ye,  says  you." 

"  Ben,  Ben,"  murmured  Silver, "  to  think  as  you've 
done  me ! " 

The  doctor  sent  back  Gray  for  one  of  the  pickaxes, 
deserted,  in  their  flight,  by  the  mutineers;  and  then 
as  we  proceeded  leisurely  down  hill  to  where  the  boats 
were  lying,  related,  in  a  few  words,  what  had  taken 
place.  It  was  a  story  that  profoundly  interested 
Silver;  and  Ben  Gunn,  the  half-idiot  maroon,  was 
the  hero  from  beginning  to  end. 

Ben,  in  his  long,  lonely  wanderings  about  the  island, 
had  found  the  skeleton  —  it  was  he  that  had  rifled  it; 
iie  had  found  the  treasure ;  he  had  dug  it  up  (it  was 
the  haft  of  his  pickaxe  that  lay  broken  in  the  excava- 
tion); he  had  carried  it  on  his  back,  in  many  weary 
journeys,  from  the  foot  of  a  tall  pine  to  a  cave  he  had 
on  the  two-pointed  hill  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
island,  and  there  it  had  lain  stored  in  safety  since  two 
months  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hispaniola. 
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When  the  doctor  had  wormed  this  secret  from  him, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  attack,  and  when,  next  morn- 
ing, he  saw  the  anchorage  deserted,  he  had  gone  to 
Silver,  given  him  the  chart,  which  was  now  useless  — 
given  him  the  stores,  for  Ben  Gunn's  cave  was  well 
supplied  with  goats'  meat  salted  by  himself — given 
anything  and  ever3rthing  to  get  a  chance  of  moving  in 
safety  from  the  stockade  to  the  two-pointed  hill,  there 
to  be  clear  of  malaria  and  keep  a  guard  upon  the 
money. 

"  As  for  you,  Jim,"  he  said,  "  it  went  against  my 
heart,  but  I  did  what  I  thought  best  for  those  who  had 
stood  by  their  duty;  and  if  you  were  not  one  of  these^ 
whose  fault  was  it  ?  " 

That  morning,  finding  that  I  was  to  be  involved  in 
the  horrid  disappointment  he  had  prepared  for  the 
mutineers,  he  had  run  all  the  way  to  the  cave,  and, 
leaving  squire  to  guard  the  captain,  had  taken  Gray 
and  the  maroon,  and  started,  making  the  diagonal 
across  the  island,  to  be  at  hand  beside  the  pine.  Soon, 
however,  he  saw  that  our  party  had  the  start  of  him ; 
and  Ben  Gunn,  being  fleet  of  foot,  had  been  despatched 
in  front  to  do  his  best  alone.  Then  it  had  occurred  to 
him  to  work  upon  the  superstitions  of  his  former  ship- 
mates ;  and  he  was  so  far  successful  that  Gray  and  the 
doctor  had  come  up  and  were  already  ambushed  before 
the  arrival  of  the  treasure-hunters. 

"  Ah,"  said  Silver,  "  it  were  fortunate  for  me 
that  I  had  Hawkins  here.  You  would  have  let  old 
John  be  cut  to  bits,  and  never  given  it  a  thought^ 
doctor." 

**  Not  a  thought,"  replied  Dr.  Livesey  cheerily. 
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And  by  this  time  we  had  reached  the  gigs.  The 
doctor,  with  the  pickaxe,  demolished  one  of  them,  and 
then  we  all  got  aboard  the  other  and  set  out  to  go  round 
by  sea  for  North  Inlet. 

This  was  a  run  of  eight  or  nine  miles.  Silver,  though 
he  was  almost  killed  already  with  fatigue,  was  set  to  an 
oar,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  we  were  soon  skimming 
swiftly  over  a  smooth  sea.  Soon  we  passed  out  of  the 
straits  and  doubled  the  south-east  comer  of  the  island, 
round  which,  four  days  ago,  we  had  towed  the  His* 
paniola. 

As  we  passed  the  two-pointed  hill,  we  could  see  the 
black  mouth  of  Ben  Gunn's  cave,  and  a  figure  standing 
by  it,  leaning  on  a  musket.  It  was  the  squire;  and 
we  waved  a  handkerchief  and  gave  him  three  cheers, 
in  which  the  voice  of  Silver  joined  as  heartily  as 
any. 

Three  miles  farther,  just  inside  the  mouth  of  North 
Inlet,  what  should  we  meet  but  the  Hispaniola^  cruis« 
ingby  herself  ?  The  last  flood  had  lifted  her;  and  had 
there  been  much  wind,  or  a  strong  tide  current,  as  in 
the  southern  anchorage,  we  should  never  have  found 
her  more,  or  found  her  stranded  beyond  help.  As  it 
was,  there  was  little  amiss,  beyond  the  wreck  of  the 
mainsail.  Another  anchor  was  got  ready,  and  dropped 
in  a  fathom  and  a  half  of  water.  We  all  pulled  round 
again  to  Rum  Cove,  the  nearest  point  for  Ben  Gunn's 
treasure-house;  and  then  Gray,  single-handed,  re- 
turned with  the  gig  to  the  Hispaniola^  where  he  was  to 
pass  the  night  on  guard. 

A  gentle  slope  ran  up  from  the  beach  to  the  entrance 
of  the  cave.   At  the  top,  the  squire  met  us.    To  me  he 
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was  cordial  and  kind,  saying  nothing  of  my  escapade, 
either  in  the  way  of  blame  or  praise*  At  Silver's  polite 
salute  he  somewhat  flushed. 

"  John  Silver/'  he  said, "  you're  a  prodigious  villain 
and  impostor  —  a  monstrous  impostor,  sir.  I  am  told 
I  am  not  to  prosecute  you.  Well,  then,  I  will  not.  But 
the  dead  men,  sir,  hang  about  your  neck  like  mill- 
stones." 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  sir/*  replied  Long  John,  again 
saluting. 

"  I  dare  you  to  thank  me !  "  cried  the  squire.  "  It 
IS  a  gross  dereliction  of  my  duty.    Stand  back/' 

And  thereupon  we  all  entered  the  cave.  It  was  a 
large,  airy  place,  with  a  little  spring  and  a  pool  of  clear 
water,  overhung  with  ferns.  The  floor  was  sand.  Be- 
fore a  big  fire  lay  Captain  Smollett;  and  in  a  far  cor- 
ner, only  duskily  flickered  over  by  the  blaze,  I  beheld 
great  heaps  of  coin  and  quadrilaterals  built  of  bars  of 
gold.  That  was  Flint's  treasure  that  we  had  come  so 
far  to  seek,  and  that  had  cost  already  the  lives  of  seven- 
teen men  from  the  Hispaniola,  How  many  it  had  cost 
in  the  amassing,  what  blood  and  sorrow,  what  good 
ships  scuttled  on  the  deep,  what  brave  men  walking 
the  plank  blindfold,  what  shot  of  cannon,  what  shame 
and  lies  and  cruelty,  perhaps  no  man  alive  could  tell. 
Yet  there  were  still  three  upon  that  island  —  Silver, 
and  old  Morgan,  and  Ben  Gunn  —  who  had  each 
taken  his  share  in  these  crimes,  as  each  had  hoped  in 
vain  to  share  in  the  reward. 

**  Come  in,  Jim/'  said  the  captain.  "  You're  a  good 
boy  in  your  line,  Jim ;  but  I  don't  think  you  and  me'll 
go  to  sea  again.    You're  too  much  of  the  bom  favour* 
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ite  for  me.  Is  that  you,  John  Silver  ?  What  brings  you 
here,  man  ?  ** 

"  Come  back  to  my  dooty,  sir,"  returned  Silver. 

**  Ah !  **  said  the  captain ;  and  that  was  all  he  said. 

What  a  supper  I  had  of  it  that  night,  with  all  my 
friends  around  me;  and  what  a  meal  it  was,  with  Ben 
Gunn's  salted  goat,  and  some  delicacies  and  a  bottle  of 
old  wine  from  the  Hispaniola.  Never,  I  am  sure,  were 
people  gayer  or  happier.  And  there  was  Silver,  sitting 
back  almost  out  of  the  firelight,  but  eating  heartily, 
prompt  to  spring  forward  when  anything  was  wanted, 
even  joining  quietly  in  our  laughter  —  the  same  bland, 
polite,  obsequious  seaman  of  the  voyage  out* 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

AND   LAST 

THE  next  morning  we  fell  early  to  work,  for  the 
transportation  of  this  great  mass  of  gold  near  a 
mile  by  land  to  the  beach,  and  thence  three 
miles  by  boat  to  the  Hispaniolay  was  a  considerable 
task  for  so  small  a  number  of  workmen.  The  three 
fellows  still  aboard  upon  the  island  did  not  greatly 
trouble  us ;  a  single  sentry  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
was  sufficient  to  insure  us  against  any  sudden  on* 
slaught,  and  we  thought,  besides,  they  had  had  more 
than  enough  of  fighting. 

Therefore  the  work  was  pushed  on  briskly.  Gray 
and  Ben  Gunn  came  and  went  with  the  boat,  while 
the  rest,  during  their  absences,  piled  treasure  on  the 
beach.  Two  of  the  bars,  slung  in  a  rope's-end,  made 
a  good  load  for  a  grown  man  —  one  that  he  was  glad 
to  walk  slowly  with.  For  my  part,  as  I  was  not  much 
use  at  carrying,  I  was  kept  busy  all  day  in  the  cave, 
packing  the  minted  money  into  bread-bags. 

It  was  a  strange  collection,  like  Billy  Bones's  hoard 
for  the  diversity  of  coinage,  but  so  much  larger  and  so 
much  more  varied  that  I  think  I  never  had  more 
pleasure  than  in  sorting  them.  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Georges,  and  Louises,  doubloons 
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and  double  guineas  and  moidores  and  sequins,  the 
pictures  of  all  the  kings  of  Europe  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  strange  Oriental  pieces  stamped  with  what 
looked  like  wisps  of  string  or  bits  of  spider's  web, 
round  pieces  and  square  pieces,  and  pieces  bored 
through  the  middle,  as  if  to  wear  them  round  your 
neck  —  nearly  every  variety  of  money  in  the  world 
must,  I  think,  have  found  a  place  in  that  collection; 
and  for  number,  I  am  sure  they  were  like  autumn 
leaves,  so  that  my  back  ached  with  stooping  and  my 
fingers  with  sorting  them  out. 

Day  after  day  this  work  went  on ;  by  every  evening 
a  fortune  had  been  stowed  aboard,  but  there  was  an- 
other fortune  waiting  for  the  morrow;  and  all  this 
time  we  heard  nothing  of  the  three  surviving  mutineers. 

At  last  —  I  think  it  was  on  the  third  night  —  the 
doctor  and  I  were  strolling  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
where  it  overlooks  the  lowlands  of  the  isle,  when,  from 
out  the  thick  darkness  below,  the  wind  brought  us  a 
noise  between  shrieking  and  singing.  It  was  only  a 
snatch  that  reached  our  ears,  followed  by  the  former 
silence. 

**  Heaven  forgive  them,"  said  the  doctor;  "  *tis  the 
mutineers ! " 

"  All  drunk,  sir,"  struck  in  the  voice  of  Silver  from 
behind  us. 

Silver,  I  should  say,  was  allowed  his  entire  liberty, 
and,  in  spite  of  daily  rebuiFs,  seemed  to  regard  himself 
once  more  as  quite  a  privileged  and  friendly  dependant. 
Indeed,  it  was  remarkable  how  well  he  bore  these 
slights,  and  with  what  unwearying  politeness  he  kept 
on  trying  to  ingratiate  himself  with  all.    Yet,  I  think. 
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none  treated  him  better  than  a  dog;  unless  it  was  Ben 
Gunn,  who  was  still  terribly  afraid  of  his  old  quarter- 
master, or  myself,  who  had  really  something  to  thank 
him  for;  although  for  that  matter,  I  suppose,  I  had 
reason  to  think  even  worse  of  him  than  anybody  else, 
for  I  had  seen  him  meditating  a  fresh  treachery  upon 
the  plateau.  Accordingly,  it  was  pretty  gruffly  that 
the  doctor  answered  him. 

"  Drunk  or  raving,"  said  he. 

"  Right  you  were,  sir,"  replied  Silver;  "and  precious 
little  odds  which,  to  you  and  me." 

"  I  suppose  you  would  hardly  ask  me  to  call  you  a 
humane  man,"  returned  the  doctor  with  a  sneer,  "  and 
so  my  feelings  may  surprise  you.  Master  Silver.  But 
if  I  were  sure  they  were  raving  —  as  I  am  morally 
certain  one,  at  least,  of  them  is  down  with  fever  —  I 
should  leave  this  camp,  and  at  whatever  risk  to 
my  own  carcase,  take  them  the  assistance  of  my 
skill." 

"  Ask  your  pardon,  sir,  you  would  be  very  wrong," 
quoth  Silver.  "  You  would  lose  your  precious  life, 
and  you  may  lay  to  that.  I'm  on  your  side  now,  hand 
and  glove;  and  I  shouldn't  wish  for  to  see  the  party 
weakened,  let  alone  yourself,  seeing  as  I  know  what  I 
owes  you.  But  these  men  down  there,  they  couldn't 
keep  their  word  —  no,  not  supposing  they  wished  to ; 
and  what's  more,  they  couldn't  believe  as  you  could." 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor.  "  You're,  the  man  to  keep 
your  word,  we  know  that." 

Well,  that  was  about  the  last  news  we  had  of  the 
three  pirates.  Only  once  we  heard  a  gunshot  a  great 
way  off,  and  supposed  them  to  be. hunting.    A  council 
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"was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that  we  must  desert  them 
on  the  island  —  to  the  huge  glee,  I  must  say,  of  Ben 
Gunn,  and  with  the  strong  approval  of  Gray.  We  left 
-a  good  stock  of  powder  and  shot,  the  bulk  of  the  salt 
goat,  a  few  medicines,  and  some  other  necessaries^ 
tools,  clothing,  a  spare  sail,  a  fathom  or  two  of  rope, 
'and,  by  the  particular  desire  of  the  doctor,  a  handsome 
present  of  tobacco. 

That  was  about  our  last  doing  on  the  island.  Before 
that,  we  had  got  the  treasure  stowed,  and  had  shipped 
enough  water  and  the  remainder  of  the  goat  meat,  in 
case  of  any  distress ;  and  at  last,  one  fine  morning,  we 
weighed  anchor,  which  was  about  all  that  we  could 
manage,  and  stood  out  of  North  Inlet,  the  same  colours 
flying  that  the  captain  had  flown  and  fought  under  at 
the  palisade. 

The  three  fellows  must  have  been  watching  us  closer 
than  we  thought  for,  as  we  soon  had  proved.  For, 
coming  through  the  narrows,  we  had  to  lie  very  near 
the  southern  point,  and  there  we  saw  all  three  of  them 
kneeling  together  on  a  spit  of  sand,  with  their  arms 
raised  in  supplication.  It  went  to  all  our  hearts,  I 
think,  to  leave  them  in  that  wretched  state;  but  we 
could  not  risk  another  mutiny;  and  to  take  them  home 
for  the  gibbet  would  have  been  a  cruel  sort  of  kindness. 
The  doctor  hailed  them  and  told  them  of  the  stores  we 
had  left,  and  where  they  were  to  find  them.  But  they 
continued  to  call  us  by  name,  and  appeal  to  us,  for 
God's  sake,  to  be  merciful,  and  not  leave  them  to  die 
in  such  a  place. 

At  last,  seeing  the  ship  still  bore  on  her  course,  and 
was  now  swiftly  drawing  out  of  earshot,  one  of  them  — • 
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I  know  not  which  it  was  —  leapt  to  his  feet  with  a 
hoarse  cry,  whipped  his  musket  to  his  shoulder,  and 
sent  a  shot  whistling  over  Silver's  head  and  through 
the  main-sail. 

After  that,  we  kept  under  cover  of  the  bulwarks, 
and  when  next  I  looked  out  they  had  disappeared 
from  the  spit,  and  the  spit  itself  had  almost  melted 
out  of  sight  in  the  growing  distance.  That  was,  at 
least,  the  end  of  that;  and  before  noon,  to  my  inex- 
pressible joy,  the  highest  rock  of  Treasure  Island  had 
sunk  into  the  blue  round  of  sea. 

We  were  so  short  of  men  that  everyone  on  board  had 
to  bear  a  hand  —  only  the  captain  lying  on  a  mattress 
in  the  stern  and  giving  his  orders ;  for,  though  greatly 
recovered,  he  was  still  in  want  of  quiet.  We  laid  her 
head  for  the  nearest  port  in  Spanish  America,  for  we 
could  not  risk  the  voyage  home  without  fresh  hands; 
and  as  it  was,  what  with  baffling  winds  and  a  couple  of 
fresh  gales,  we  were  all  worn  out  before  we  reached  it. 

It  was  just  at  sundown  when  we  cast  anchor  in  a 
most  beautiful  land-locked  gulf,  and  were  immediately 
surrounded  by  shore  boats  full  of  negroes,  and  Mexican 
Indians,  and  half-bloods,  selling  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  offering  to  dive  for  bits  of  money.  The  sight  of 
so  many  good-humoured  faces  (especially  the  blacks), 
the  taste  of  the  tropical  fruits,  and  above  all,  the 
lights  that  began  to  shine  in  the  town,  made  a  most 
charming  contrast  to  our  dark  and  bloody  sojourn  on 
the  island;  and  the  doctor  and  the  squire,  taking  me 
along  with  them,  went  ashore  to  pass  the  early  part  of 
the  night.  Here  they  met  the  captain  of  an  English 
man-of-war,  fell  in  talk  with  him,  went  on  board  his 
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ship,  and,  in  short,  had  so  agreeable  a  time,  that  dOff 
was  breaking  when  we  came  alongside  the  Hispaniola. 

Ben  Gunn  was  on  deck  alone,  and,  as  soon  as  we 
came  on  board,  he  began,  with  wonderful  contortions, 
to  make  us  a  confession.  Silver  was  gone.  The 
maroon  had  connived  at  his  escape  in  a  shore  boat 
some  hours  ago,  and  he  now  assured  us  he  had  only 
done  so  to  preserve  our  lives,  which  would  certainly 
have  been  forfeit  if  "  that  man  with  the  one  leg  had 
stayed  aboard."  But  this  was  not  all.  The  sea  cook 
had  not  gone  empty  handed.  He  had  cut  through  a 
bulkhead  unobserved,  and  had  removed  one  of  the 
sacks  of  coin,  worth,  perhaps,  three  or  four  hundred 
guineas,  to  help  him  on  his  further  wanderings. 

I  think  we  were  all  pleased  to  be  so  cheaply  quit  of 
him. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  got  a  few 
hands  on  board,  made  a  good  cruise  home,  and  the 
Hispaniola  reached  Bristol  just  as  Mr.  Blandly  was 
beginning  to  think  of  fitting  out  her  consort.  Five 
men  only  of  those  who  had  sailed  returned  with  her. 
"  Drink  and  the  devil  had  done  for  the  rest,"  with  a 
vengeance;  although,  to  be  sure,  we  were  not  quite 
in  so  bad  a  case  as  that  other  ship  they  sang  about : 


With  one  man  of  her  crew  alive, 
What  put  to  sea  with  seventy-five. 


All  of  us  had  an  ample  share  of  the  treasure,  and 
used  it  wisely  or  foolishly,  according  to  our  natures. 
Captain  Smollett  is  now  retired  from  the  sea.  Gray 
not  only  saved  his  money,  but,  being  suddenly  smit 
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with  the  desire  to  rise,  also  studied  his  profession ;  and 
he  is  now  mate  and  part  owner  of  a  fine  full-rigged 
ship ;  married  besides,  and  the  father  of  a  family.  As 
for  Ben  Gunn,  he  got  a  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
spent  or  lost  in  three  weeks,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  in 
nineteen  days,  for  he  was  back  begging  on  the  twen- 
tieth. Then  he  was  given  a  lodge  to  keep,  exactly  as 
he  had  feared  upon  the  island ;  and  he  still  lives,  a  great 
favourite,  though  something  of  a  butt,  with  the  country 
boys,  and  a  notable  singer  in  church  on  Sundays  and 
saints'  days. 

Of  Silver  we  have  heard  no  more.  That  formidable 
seafaring  man  with  one  leg  has  at  last  gone  clean  out 
of  my  life;  but  I  daresay  he  met  his  old  negress,  and 
perhaps  still  lives  in  comfort  with  her  and  Captain 
Flint.  It  is  to  be  hoped  so^  I  suppose,  for  his  chances 
of  comfort  in  another  world  are  very  small. 

The  bar  silver  and  the  arms  still  lie,  for  all  that  I 
know,  where  Flint. buried  them;  and  certainly  they 
shall  lie  there  for  me.  Oxen  and  wain-ropes  would  not 
bring  me  back  again  to  that  accursed  island ;  and  the 
worst  dreams  that  ever  I  have  are  when  I  hear  the  surf 
booming  about  its  coasts,  or  start  upright  in  bed,  with 
the  sharp  voice  of  Captain  Flint  still  ringing  in  my 
ears :  "  Pieces  of  eight  I  pieces  of  eight  1 " 
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HOW  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  BEGAN  THE  TALE 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  was  within 
a  few  months  of  his  thirty-first  birthday  when 
he  suddenly  resolved  to  write  the  best  book 
about  buccaneers  that  could  be  had.  The  idea  was 
put  into  his  head  by  a  lad  who  had  recently  become 
the  invalid's  —  for  Stevenson  was  just  now  as  much  of 
an  invalid  as  ever  —  inseparable  companion  and 
playmate^  Lloyd  Osboume.  Mrs.  Osboume  had 
been  made  Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  her  little  son  Lloyd  and  his  step- 
father were  by  this  time  cronies.  In  a  room  set  apart 
for  himself  and  called  the  picture  gallery,  Lloyd  did 
some  writing  of  his  own.  He  painted,  too.  The  vig- 
orous and  impressionist  products  of  his  juvenile  in- 
spiration adorned  the  walls  of  the  "  picture  gallery  " 
in  effects  decisively  attained.  Stevenson  was  so 
interested  that  he  tried  his  own  skill  with  the  brush, 
evolving,  usually,  nothing  more  ambitious  than  maps 
of  no  region  in  particular.  One  of  these,  conspicu- 
ously coloured,  had  all  the  boldness  of  those  charts 
which  accompany  complete  editions  of  the  travels  of 
Lemuel  Gulliver  into  several  remote  regions  of  the 
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world.  Stevenson  had  been  pleased  to  label  this  map 
of  his  "  Treasure  Island."  It  was  given  a  place  of 
honour  on  the  walls  of  the  picture  gallery. 

This  apartment  included  among  its  inexhaustible 
resources  a  printing  press,  many  fonts  of  type,  and 
all  the  mechanical  accessories  essential  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  writings  of  Master  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
That  youth  in  time  encouraged  Stevenson  to  do  a 
little  wood  engraving,  no  small  amount  of  editings 
and  much  setting  of  type  and  reading  of  proofs. 
The  firm  of  Lloyd  Osbourne  and  Company,  with 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  a  very  active  partner, 
became  enterprising  indeed.  The  literature  bearing 
its  imprint  formed  the  most  popular  reading  matter 
in  the  household. 

This  household  had  but  recently  been  established 
in  that  green  nook  of  Scotland  known  as  Castleton 
of  Braemar,  or,  shortly,  Braemar.  Romantically 
nestled  on  the  Dee,  in  a  cradle  of  towering  moun- 
tains, the  air  in  the  finely  wooded  environs  is  of  the 
bracing  sort.  Here  stands  the  highest  natural  emi- 
nence in  all  Scotland  after  Ben  Nevis,  and  within  an 
easy  walk  is  Balmoral  Castle,  so  long  the  Highland 
home  of  her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria.  Braemar 
is  famous  for  its  scenery,  the  brawling  springs  that 
cut  through  vales  everywhere  around  and  the  vivid 
rainbows.  But  in  these  weeks  of  August,  in  the  year 
1 88 1,  the  wind  had  piped,  the  rain  had  come  in  squalls, 
the  great  black  clouds  stood  continually  overhead, 
and  it  grew  as  cold  as  March.  Though  the  country 
was  delightful,  as  Stevenson  wrote  to  his  friends,  it 
was  a  perfect  joy  only  when  the  members  of  the  es- 
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sayist's  little  circle  could  get  a  blink  of  sun  to  see  it  in 
—  and  that  was  seldom.  Day  after  day  had  to  be 
spent  in  the  picture  gallery,  with  the  printing  press 
and  the  type,  while  the  evenings  were  taken  up  with 
reading  aloud  to  the  family  gathered  about  the  lamp. 
That  family  comprised  six,  including  the  dog. 
There  was,  first  of  all,  the  invalid  himself.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  had  come  to  Braemar  much  racked 
by  a  cough  that  mended  in  spite  of  the  wet  weather, 
but  he  had  perforce  to  let  himself  be  nursed  with  care. 
His  "  bad  "  mornings  were  spent  in  bed,  where  he 
played  chess  in  silence.  Not  a  syllable  was  he  per- 
mitted to  utter  in  the  interval  between  breakfast  and 
luncheon.  When  pawns  and  gambits  had  begun  to 
satiate  him,  he  tapped  the  board  with  energy,  and  the 
game  ended  then  and  there  regardless  of  the  next 
move.  His  wife  at  once  brought  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
Stevenson  was  left  to  himself  until  the  expiration  of 
the  period  of  his  enforced  silence.  Sometimes  this 
lasted  until  the  dinner  hour,  for  his  relapse  into 
hemorrhage  and  his  old  catarrhal  trouble  had  been 
a  serious  one.  But  when  he  got  to  Braemar  he  had 
picked  up  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  laugh  heartily 
without  precipitating  a  fit  of  coughing.  He  still  wore 
his  brown  hair  very  long,  and  his  thinness  had  reached 
almost  the  extreme  of  emaciation.  He  was  clad  al- 
ways in  the  velvet  jacket  and  fiannel  shirt  made  so 
familiar  by  the  photographs,  but  to  these,  when  he 
got  a  chance  at  the  fresh  air,  he  added  an  Inverness 
cape  and  a  wide  soft  hat  of  the  Spanish  sort.  His 
one  dissipation  was  the  cigarette,  which  he  rarely 
did  without.    With  his  elbow  on  his  knee  and  his  chin 
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in  his  handy  and  a  leg  swinging  freely  over  the  side  of 
a  chair,  he  had  a  look  of  whimsicality  that  im- 
pressed Dr.  Japp  —  one  of  his  visitors  at  this  time. 
"  Sometimes  he  has  a  look  of  the  ancient  mariner," 
runs  the  account  of  this  authority,  "  and  would  fix 
you  with  his  glittering  eye  as  he  points  his  sentences 
with  a  nervous  movement  of  his  thin,  white  forefinger." 
Still,  the  eye  was  a  frank  and  clear  eye.  Dr.  Japp 
notes.  It  rested  clearly  on  that  gentleman  with  a  kind 
of  gentle  radiance  and  animation,  although  he  notes 
a  *'  faint  suggestion  of  a  hare-brained  sentimental 
trace  "  in  the  Stevensonian  countenance,  corrected, 
withal,  by  Scotch  sense  and  shrewdness. 

The  wife  of  this  genius  had  had  her  illnesses  as  well. 
From  the  day  of  her  marriage  to  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson she  constituted  herself  his  nurse.  The  old 
people  at  home  —  the  father  and  mother,  that  is,  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  himself — were  disconcerted, 
to  say  the  least,  when  they  learned  that  he  was  to 
bring  home  as  a  bride  a  lady  of  whom  they  knew 
only  that  she  had  secured  a  legal  separation  from  her 
former  husband  and  that  she  had  two  young  children. 
But  from  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  Liverpool,  the 
year  before,  when  she  met  her  husband's  parents  for 
the  first  time,  this  American  wife  had  endeared  her- 
self to  the  elderly  Scotch  couple.  "  To  her  husband's 
inexpressible  happiness,"  writes  Sidney  Colvin, 
*'  there  sprang  up  between  her  and  his  father  the 
closest  possible  affection  and  confidence."  In  her 
the  elder  Stevensons  discerned  from  the  first  a  nature 
not  less  sunny,  not  less  staunch,  and  not  less  romantic 
than  that  of  their  only  son.     The  new  wife  had  al- 
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ready  proved  shrewd  and  stimulating  as  a  critic  of 
Stevenson's  work,  and  indispensable  as  the  comrade 
of  his  vicissitudes,  but  at  Braemar  she  showed  the 
parents  how  sympathetic  she  could  be  in  adjusting 
her  life  to  his  invalid  needs.  In  the  treatment  of  his 
disquieting  lung  symptoms  she  now  seconded  the 
skill  of  her  husband's  physicians  untiringly. 

Thomas  Stevenson  and  his  wife  were  likewise 
mates  of  the  roomy  cottage  at  Braemar.  The  old 
gentleman  was  at  present  in  his  sixty-third  year  but 
very  resentful  of  any  allusion  to  himself  as  **  elderly.** 
At  Braemar  he  was  still  somewhat  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  quite  fresh  disappointment  in  his  son. 

"  Well,  yes,  perhaps  it  was  all  for  the  best,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh,  to  Dr.  Japp  in  the  course  of  a  long 
talk  the  two  had  on  the  sore  subject.  Dr.  Japp  had 
ventured  to  tell  the  father  that  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son was,  as  an  author,  wielding  far  more  influence 
than  could  possibly  have  been  his  as  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  bar  or  even  as  a  builder  of  lighthouses.  It 
had  been  difiicult  for  Dr.  Japp  to  imagine  the  long- 
haired, velvet-coated  Louis  —  Stevenson  was  always 
*  Louis  **  to  his  family  —  among  the  **  be-wigged, 
pushing,  sharp-set,  hard-featured  and  even  red-faced 
and  red-nosed  "  advocates  who  served  the  litigants  of 
the  realm.  But  Dr.  Japp  did  not  flatter  himself  that 
his  words  wholly  consoled  the  disappointed  parent, 
who,  he  was  tempted  to  think  during  these  interviews, 
may  have  been  a  greater  man  than  his  son  ever  was. 
Thomas  Stevenson  did  not  by  look  or  word  reveal  to 
Louis  the  pensiveness  of  his  reflections  at  this  time. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Stevenson  was  for  her  part  delighted 
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with  the  fame  her  son  was  winning.  She  treasured 
every  line  of  his  that  got  into  print.  Her  scrap  book 
was  bulky  with  his  essays  and  sketches,  which  she  was 
wont  to  read,  in  rich  Scotch  accents,  to  every  visitor 
ft  the  cottage. 

Lloyd  was  at  this  period  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
There  was  a  touch  of  genius  in  this  lad,  say  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  He  was  destined  in  sub 
sequent  years  to  collaborate  with  his  stepfather  in  the 
production  of  more  than  one  thrilling  tale.  For  the 
present,  however,  his  literary  efforts  were  of  the  penny 
dreadful  order.  He  had  set  to  work  on  a  series  of 
tales  with  such  titles  as  "  The  Black  Canyon;  or 
Wild  Adventures  in  the  Far  West."  These  were  sold 
to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  publicationis  of 
Mess.  Osbourne  &  Co.  not  being  designed  for  gratui- 
tous distribution.  Stevenson  had  to  pay  even  for  his 
own  works  when  they  were  printed  by  this  firm. 

A  black  Skye  terrier  answering  to  the  name  of 
*'  Bogue  "  completed  the  family  circle  at  Braemar. 
Bogue  had  been  presented  to  Stevenson  the  year  be- 
fore and  had  been  adopted  as  "  Woggs."  His  name 
before  that  was  "  Wattie."  Woggs,  or  Bogue,  as  he 
definitely  became  at  Braemar,  is  described  by  Grahani 
Balfour  —  and  he  is  the  official  biographer  —  as  a  dog 
of  great  character,  with  views  and  a  temper  of  his  own. 
He  was  wholly  devoted  to  his  master  and  to  that 
master's  wife  and  to  Lloyd.  With  the  rest  6(  the 
world  he  quarrelled.  Stevenson  never  took  a  walk 
without  Bogue,  who,  it  should  be  chronicled,  accom- 
panied his  master  and  mistress  in  all  their  wanderings 
through    Europe.      But    being    pugnacious,    Bogue 
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involved  himself  with  animals  of  much  heavier  build 
than  his  own,  on  one  occasion  reaching  home  in  such 
a  mutilated  state  of  limb  and  tail  that  he  was  hurried 
to  a  hospital.  Escaping  thence  when  the  vigilance 
of  his  attendants  was  relaxed,  he  attacked  a  dog  more 
powerful  than  himself,  "  and,"  says  Mr.  Balfour, 
**  so  perished."  Master  and  mistress  were  incon- 
solable. They  mourned  him  so  sincerely  and  so  long 
that  even  in  Samoa  they  could  fix  their  affections  upon 
no  subsequent  dog.  At  Braemar,  of  course,  there 
was,  as  yet,  no  foreboding  on  the  subject  of  Bogue. 
He  was  the  happiest  of  black  Skye  terriers  and  so  im- 
portant that  it  is  difHcult  to  understand  why  he  did 
not  get  into  "  Treasure  Island."  Perhaps  Master 
Lloyd  was  responsible  for  that.  As  the  person  from 
whom  the  original  suggestion  of  that  masterpiece  ha  d 
emanated,  he  had  been  permitted  to  make  some  terms 
of  his  own.  One  of  his  conditions  was  that  the  human 
female  must  be  wholly  excluded.  Perhaps  he  elim- 
inated the  dog.    But  that  is  sheer  hypothesis. 


n 

THE   SEA  COOK 

IT  IS  to  a  brisk  and  friendly  competition  between 
Lloyd  Osboume  and  his  stepfather  that  carto- 
graphical science  is  indebted  for  the  first  au« 
thentic  map  of  Treasure  Island.  Stevenson  emerged 
victor  from  the  contest.  Lloyd  was  decidedly  handi- 
capped from  the  start.  The  schoolboy  was  deep  in 
geography,  among  other  studies,  and  geography  be- 
ing, in  a  sense,  a  branch  of  physics,  Lloyd's  maps 
had  to  correspond  more  or  less  precisely  to  the  local 
configuration  of  the  globe.  Where  Nature  placed  an 
island,  Lloyd  Osbourne  placed  an  island  too.  Did 
Nature  neglect  to  place  mountains  in  the  middle  of 
Australia,  Lloyd  Osboume  could  only  regretfully 
follow  her  example.  Stevenson  felt  under  no  such 
compulsion  to  come  into  line  with  the  best  carto- 
graphical science  of  the  day.  The  consequences  in 
revealing  as  a  dynamic  system  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  of  Treasure  Island  of  land  forms 
and  air  and  water  circulations  might  have  made  even 
Robinson  Crusoe  envious.  Never  in  fact  or  fiction 
had  there  been  such  control  of  the  climates  by  land- 
scapes and  of  landscapes  by  climates  and  the  control 
by  both  of  the  environment  of  buccaneers.    "  Give 
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me  the  features  of  a  country,"  says  Dr.  Arnoluy.*'  and 
I  will  tell  you  its  history/'  and  had  the  eye  of  that 
great  head-master  of  Rugby  lighted  upon  the  map  of 
Treasure  Island  still  adorning  the  wall  of  the  picture 
gallery  he  must  instantly  have  divined  the  marooned 
sailor  and  hidden  pieces  of  eight.  Why  was  the  place 
so  entirely  land-locked,  buried  in  grey  and  melan* 
choly  woods,  the  trees  coming  right  down  to  high- 
water  mark,  the  shores  mostly  flat  and  the  hill  tops 
standing  around  in  a  sort  of  amphitheater  if  not  to 
reverberate  with  "  Yo-ho-ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum  "  ? 
Stevenson's  notions  of  applied  geography  were  not 
yet  so  well  defined  as  those  of  the  sailor  with  the 
wooden  leg.  Long  was  he  as  blind  to  the  possibilities 
of  sailing  in  an  indefinite  direction  from  the  port  of 
Bristol  as  were  those  learned  men  who,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  assembled  in  the  church  of  the  Do- 
minican convent  of  San  Esteban  to  weigh  the  theory 
of  Christopher  Columbus  that  by  voyaging  westward 
one  would  meet  with  amazing  discoveries.  And  the 
illustrious  Genoese  was  not  more  absorbed  in  his  idea 
than  Lloyd  Osboume  was  in  those  buccaneers.  Va- 
rious authorities  accept  and  others  scout  the  legend 
of  that  shipwrecked  pilot  who  came  to  the  Madeiras 
with  a  story  of  vast  continents  beyond  the  seas  and 
who  gave  up  the  ghost  under  the  roof  of  Christopher 
Columbus  after  revealing  his  great  clue;  and  there 
are  skeptics  who  insist  that  the  great  Stevensonian 
idea  was  lifted  whole  from  the  treasure-hunting  tale 
of  a  certain  "  Billy  Bo's'un  "  which  excited  readers 
of  that  juvenile  weekly  Toung  Folks  late  in  the  seven- 
ties. 
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For  Stevenson,  inoculated  with  his  stepson's  en« 
thusiasm,  plunged  into  the  stoiy,  and  by  the  last 
week  in  that  rainy  August  three  chapters  were  already 
finished.  The  health  of  the  invalid  Louis  seemed  at 
this  time  as  completely  wrecked  as  the  tide-swept 
ship  to  which  little  Jim  Hawkins  was  so  soon  to  cling. 
But  Stevenson,  like  Jim  again,  was  on  parole  and  he 
liked  the  work  besides.  So  every  morning  after 
breakfast  his  wife  propped  him  up  in  bed  and  left 
him  with  writing  materials  to  scratch  away  at  the 
rate  of  a  chapter  a  day.  In  the  greyness  of  the 
Scotch  afternoon  or  when  the  cold  night  had  come 
again,  Louis,  gay  and  talkative,  *^  the  horrid  bar  of 
speechlessness  having  been  let  down,"  as  Edmund 
Gosse  wrote  long  afterwards,  came  downstairs  and 
read  his  story  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  with  the  whole 
household  listening  and  the  sleet  howling  without. 
"  The  Sea  Cook,"  as  Stevenson  dubbed  the  piece, 
was  making  its  first  great  hit. 

Old  Mr.  Stevenson  was  thrilled  from  the  start.  He 
was  full  of  invention  himself  and  was  a  fine  teller  of 
tales,  too.  Dr.  Japp  has  told  the  world  how  Thomas 
Stevenson  used  to  sit  at  night  and  spin  the  most 
wondrous  yarns  with  aptness  and  felicity  in  the  use  of 
phrases.  *'  It  is  through  his  father,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,"  says  one  of  Dr.  Japp's  authorities,  "  that 
Stevenson  gets  the  Celtic  elements  so  marked  in  his 
person,  character,  and  genius."  The  pedigree  of 
Thomas  Stevenson  ran  back  to  that  renowned  Mac- 
gregor  clan  to  which  Rob  Roy  was  kin,  and  no  man 
with  such  blood  in  his  veins  could  resist  a  sailor  whose 
left  leg  was  cut  off  close  by  the  hip,  and  who  roared 
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imprecations  upon  mutineers  without  one  of  those 
sons  of  a  rum  puncheon  so  much  as  cocking  a  hat 
athwart  his  hawser  —  all  without  one  round  oath. 
"  The  trouble  is,"  wrote  Stevenson  to  Henley  at  this 
time,  "  to  work  it  off  without  oaths.  Buccaneers 
without  oaths  —  bricks  without  straw."  Yet  oaths 
were  not  more  sedulously  eliminated  from  all  vocab- 
ularies—  Long  John  Silver's  included  —  than  was 
the  feminine  element  from  the  tale  itself.  (Jim's 
mother  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule.)  Of 
course,  the  fiercest  mutineer  has  a  right  to  relieve  his 
feelings,  and  Long  John  Silver,  striking  a  barrel  with 
his  open  hand  and  looking  about  him  positively  like 
a  lion,  is  permitted  to  roar :  "  Si-lence !  "  George 
Merry  cried  "  No !  "  and  "  swore,"  but  the  oath  itself 
we  may  not  have.  Expletives  like  "  my  blessed 
deadlights !  "  "  dash  my  buttons !  "  and  "  by  gum !  " 
are  to  real  profanity  what  the  big  bow-wow  style  of 
Sir  Walter  seems  beside  the  quiet  art  of  Jane  Austen. 
Yet  do  Long  John  Silver's  emasculated  oaths  exhibit 
a  power  to  produce  broad  effects.  They  achieve  the 
double  purpose  of  displaying  tempestuous  force  and 
suggesting,  in  Stevenson's  own  words,  that  youth  and 
the  fond  parent  have  to  be  consulted. 

That  "  fond  parent "  at  the  moment  happened 
to  be  the  author's  own.  Thomas  Stevenson  aided 
his  son  at  every  stage  with  hints,  as  Dr.  Japp  tells 
us.  Who  but  the  "  fond  parent  '*  can  have  caused 
those  mutineers,  some  carrying  picks  and  shovels, 
others  laden  with  pork,  bread  and  brandy,  to  steal  the 
Bible  too?  That  bescarfed  poltroon,  ParoUes,  in 
"All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  can  not  have  com- 
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mended  himself  to  Helena  by  the  stain  of  soldier  in 
him  more  than  did  these  mutineers  win  their  way  to 
the  heart  of  Thomas  Stevenson  with  their  dash  of  true 
religion*  How  he  must  have  sympathised  with  Long 
John  Silver's  dismay  at  the  mutilation  of  the  Scrip 
tures  I 

"This  ain't  lucky P*  cries  the  monster  with  the 
wooden  leg.  **  You've  gone  and  cut  this  out  of  a 
Bible.  ^  What  fool's  cut  a  Bible  ?  - 

Their  weapons  are  broken  truly  by  the  sword  of 
the  spirit,  and  well  they  know  it. 

"Wot  did  I  say?"  cried  Morgan.  "No  goodTI 
come  o*  that,  I  said." 

And  Dick  is  told  to  get  to  prayers.  He  had  spoiled 
his  Bible  and  Long  John  Silver  unfolds  the  awful 
consequences  to  a  Dick  already  uneasy  at  the  curse 
he  had  brought  upon  himself.  Thus  does  the  plot 
concern  itself  with  principles  dear  to  the  pious  Scotch 
and  vindicate  them  all.  Even  the  marooned  man  had 
a  pious  mother,  and  he  laments  that  he  was  left  without 
a  Bible.  Of  Treasure  Island,  too.  Long  John  Silver 
notes  that  one  couldn't  expect  to  find  a  bishop  there, 
wherein  is  perhaps  reflected  the  author's  new  attitude 
to  that  incarnation  of  Thomas  Stevenson's  abhorrence 
—  prelacy.  The  religious  atmosphere  is  that  of  the 
Kirk,  from  which  we  may  infer,  if  we  please,  that 
"  the  moods  of  spiritual  revolt  against  the  harsh  doc- 
trines of  the  creed  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up 
and  to  which  his  parents  were  deeply,  his  father  even 
passionately,  attached  "  —  these  quoted  words  are 
Sidney  Colvin's  —  did  not  disturb  the  da)^  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  at  Braemar.     The  cloud  that  had 
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come   between  father  and  son  was  dissipated    tor 
good. 

The  author's  literary  friends  soon  heard  of"  Treas- 
ure Island/*  and  one  or  two  of  them  ran  up  to  Braeman 
Edmund  Gosse  spent  a  week  at  the  cottage,  arriving 
in  the  most  violent  storm  of  hail  and  rain  that  even 
this  comer  of  Aberdeenshire  can  produce  in  August. 
He  found  Louis  as  "  frail  as  a  ghost/*  he  says,  yet 
better  than  he  expected.  **  He  had  adopted  a  trick 
of  stretching  his  thin  limbs  over  the  back  of  a  wicker 
sofa,  which  gave  him  an  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  that  quaint  insect,  the  prajang  mantis;  but  it  was 
a  mercy  to  find  him  out  of  bed  at  all/*  The  fury  of 
the  storm  was  never  abated,  and  the  whole  household 
was  sickening  with  the  confinement.  There  were 
those  evenings  with  **  Treasure  Island  **  to  look  for- 
ward to,  and  everybody  was  downstairs  after  dinner 
for  more  of  Long  John  Silver.  That  worthy,  by  the 
first  week  in  October,  had  appeared  in  front  of  the 
stockade  on  the  island,  where  the  weather,  unlike  the 
awful  climate  at  Braemar,  was  now  bright  and  cloud- 
less overhead,  while  the  tops  of  the  trees  shone  rosily 
in  the  sun.  But  Long  John's  coming  was  not  a  whit 
more  momentous  to  the  prisoners  in  the  stockade 
than  was  the  arrival  at  Braemar,  about  this  time^  of  a 
visitor  to  the  prisoners  in  the  cottage* 


Ill 

DOCTOR  JAPP  GOES  TO  BRAEMAR 

HAD  the  gentleman  who  now  came  on  a  wonder- 
working visit  to  Braemar  never  put  in  an 
appearance  at  all,  Long  John  Silver  of  the 
wooden  leg  must  have  been  laid  aside,  like  many  a 
predecessor  with  the  same  romantic  origin,  only  to 
find  "  a  circuitous  and  unlamented  way  "  to  the  fire. 
So  much  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  himself  confessed 
more  than  a  dozen  years  afterwards  in  Samoa.  But 
Dr.  Alexander  H.  Japp  —  for  that  was  the  newcomer's 
name  —  had  not  the  least  idea  of  mixing  himself  up 
with  a  quest  for  buried  treasure  and  mutineers  to 
whom  rum  was  meat  and  drink  and  man  and  wife. 
His  errand  had  to  do  with  the  far  more  elevated 
theme  of  Thoreau.  Some  thirteen  months  before 
this  time,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  had  published  an 
essay  on  America's  greatest  lover  of  nature  in  which, 
as  he  later  said,  he  had  made  the  mistake  of  looking 
at  the  man  through  his  books,  whereas  he  should  have 
read  the  books  through  the  man.  Now  Dr.  Japp  had 
already  striven,  in  his  own  writings,  to  make  the  life 
and  aims  of  Thoreau  familiar  to  the  Britons.  It  was 
easy  for  him,  therefore,  to  point  out,  in  a  paper  pub« 
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Kshed  m  reply  to  Stevenson's  article,  certain  errors  of 
fact  and  not  a  few  misinterpretations.     The  result 
was  an  invitation  to  Dr.  Japp  to  push  on  as  far  as 
Braemar,  where  he  would  find  an  attentive  listener 
a  carriage  in  waiting,  a  bed,  and  the  necessary  food. 
**  The  weather  is  cruel,**  confessed  the  erring  student 
of  Thoreau,  now  on  the  point  of  departing  for  a  re 
mote  island  where  treasure  was,  **  but  the  place  la 
as  I  dare  say  you  know,  the  very  wale  of  Scotland.** 
But  Dr.  Japp  was  then  in  London,  and  he  could  not 
find  time  to  proceed  to  Braemar  until  Jim  Hawkins 
had  hidden  himself  in  the  apple  barrel,  there  to  lie 
trembling  and  listening  to  the  sound  of  Silver's  voice. 

The  Doctor  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
whole  family.  He  had  the  good  luck  to  find  favour 
with  Lloyd  at  once.  The  treasures  in  the  picture 
gallery  were  disclosed  to  his  admiring  gaze,  and  all 
the  publications  of  Mess.  Osbourne  &  Co.  were  his 
to  choose  —  an  unprecedented  privilege,  as  has  been 
noted.  The  Doctor  says  he  had  to  put  some  con- 
straint  upon  himself  to  restrain  his  laughter  at  the 
whimsicalities  among  which  he  found  himself^ 
Stevenson  gave  him  a  wink  and  a  **  gentle  dig  '*  in  the 
ribs. 

"  It's  laugh  and  be  thankful  here,**  said  he. 

Best  of  all  were  the  hours  after  dinner  in  the  draw* 
ing-room  when  the  lamp  was  lit  and  all  had  gathered 
for  the  next  instalment  of  Long  John's  ups  and 
downs.  But  the  Doctor  had  not  come  in  time  for 
that  old  sea  dog  at  the  "  Admiral  Benbow,**  to  say 
nothing  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
Black  Dog.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  begin  the 
12  D 
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reading  all  over  from  the  first.  It  was  **  solemnly 
redelivered/*  wrote  Stevenson  in  his  Samoan  days, 
*•  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Japp.**  The  reading  of  the 
book  was  one  things  according  to  that  delighted  critic, 
but  infinitely  better  was  it  to  hear  Stevenson  himself 
do  the  reading  aloud,  **  with  his  hand  stretched  out 
holding  the  manuscript  and  his  body  gently  swaying 
as  a  kind  of  rhythmical  commentary  "  on  the  whole 
voyage  of  his  mutineers.  Stevenson's  voice  sounded 
clear  and  keen  in  the  little  drawing-room,  with  father 
and  mother  and  wife  and  child  listening  in  the  glow 
of  the  lamp  to  the  inflection  and  variation  that  inter- 
preted  now  the  sweet  treble  of  Jim  Hawkins  and 
again  the  haughty  dignity  of  the  squire.  But  when 
Stevenson  put  himself  in  the  place  of  his  Long  John  Sil« 
ver,  you  could  almost  have  imagined,  avers  Dr.  Japp, 
that  you  beheld  in  the  flesh  that  great  one-legged 
rascal,  **  joyous-eyed,  on  the  rolling  sea.**  Thoreau 
lay  neglected  and  forgotten  on  the  little  book-shelf  :n 
the  corner. 

Now  Dr.  Japp  had  a  friend  engaged  in  that  most 
perplexing  of  human  enterprises,  the  publication  of 
a  boys'  paper.  Our  Toung  Folks*  Weekly  Budget  was 
its  original  name,  but  this  had  been  abbreviated  into 
Toung  Folks  by  the  Scotchman,  Mr.  James  Hender- 
son, who  was  responsible  for  its  existence.  The  con- 
stituency of  the  paper  had  long  been  treated,  in  the 
style  of  historical  narrative,  to  details  of  sanguinary 
adventures  on  archipelagoes.  The  hand  of  the  master 
in  the  dominant  school  of  this  literature  appertained 
to  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Phillips,  author  of  "  Don  Zalva  the 
Brave,**  although  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearse,  author  of 
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the  treasure-hunting  tale  entitled  **  Billy  Bo*s  un,' 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  happened, 
when  Dr.  Japp  was  at  Braemar,  to  be  a  hot  favourite 
But  the  piracies  and  scuttlings  of  Don  Zalva  and 
Billy  Bo's'un  were  always  behind  time.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson was  perpetually  pursuing  his  authors  for  that 
indispensable  requisite  in  a  printing  office  —  copy. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  has  explained  Mr.  Henderson's 
embarrassments  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  ro- 
mancers on  the  staff  of  Toung  Folks  were  "  addicted 
to  the  use  of  strong  waters ;  "  but  the  difficulty  in  the 
cases  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Pearse  seems  to  liave 
been  that  Mr.  Henderson  was  excessive  in  his  de- 
mands upon  the  inventiveness  of  those  masters.  An 
additional  embarrassment  was  the  matter  of  style. 
To  be  in  a  smooth  sea  with  little  wind,  to  come  to 
close  quarters  and  grapple,  to  find  oneself  aboard  a 
large  ship  with  upwards  of  six  hundred  negroes,  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  not  one  Christian  or 
white  man  among  them,  to  be  struck  with  horror  at 
the  sight,  to  conclude  that  these  black  devils  had  got 
loose,  murdered  all  the  whites  and  thrown  their  bodies 
into  the  sea  —  this  is  fiine.  Yet  what  avails  it  without 
the  true  trick  of  style  whereby  the  narrative  is  sub- 
stantiated in  the  most  artful  manner  ?  Here  the  little 
satiric  touch  as  the  pirate  cuts  the  major's  toe  off, 
there  the  self-restraint  in  the  use  of  descriptive  power 
when  the  boats  are  manned  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
country  it  is.  Most  complex  of  all  is  the  problem  of 
dialogue.  "  If  'tis  Captain  Firebrand  ye  seek,  he 
stands  before  ye  I  *'  "  Messmate,  have  you  the  bags 
of  gold  ?  '*    "  Luff,  there,  luff,  you  lubber  I    We  are 
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running  on  the  reef! "  Excellent  as  are  these  bits, 
they  become  weariness  to  the  flesh  if  not  strictly 
relevant.  They  must  bear  directly  upon  the  ven- 
geance for  which  the  seas  are  crossed.  The  most 
brilliant  wit  on  board  must  not  let  slip  a  syllable  that 
does  not  advance  the  action,  lead  nearer  to  that  pirate's 
hoard  or  rescue  us  from  a  tortured  uncertainty  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  those  missing  mutineers. 

Character,  again,  must  be  firm,  substantial,  unless 
the  ship  is  haunted.  Pirates  look  with  confidence  on 
futurity.  An  author  who  cannot  accommodate  plans 
of  conduct  with  trains  of  events  in  a  mode  that  makes 
the  bo's'un  loathsome  and  the  cabin  boy,  in  contrast, 
as  Hyperion  to  a  satyr,  has  no  business  among  pirates. 
All  the  troubles  of  mankind  have  been  traced  to  a 
wrong  distribution  of  the  affections,  and  from  this  mis- 
fortune the  writer  of  boys'  stories  seldom  shields  us. 
The  one  consolation  is  that  when  we  catch  ourselves 
sympathising  with  Black  George,  as  he  sets  the  cap- 
tain's coat-tails  afire,  the  fault  is  not  ours.  It  is  the 
author's.  He  does  not  understand  character.  Else 
would  we  be  made  to  hate  the  villain  —  for  he  would 
be  hateful  —  and  to  love  the  hero  —  for  he  would  be 
lovable.  It  is  a  very  important  point.  Once  the 
constituency  of  a  boys'  paper  is  suffered  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  dealer  in  dicers'  oaths,  unredeemed  by  sound 
theology  or  a  longing  to  leave  off  being  pirate  and  turn 
merchant  —  and  the  parents  will  stop  the  subscrip- 
tion and  the  advertising  patronage  will  fall  off.  Yet 
the  meshes  of  the  net  must  not  be  too  fine  to  catch  big 
fish.  The  pirate  must  be  bold  and  real.  Otherwise 
the  author  has  but  eluded  the  devil  to  be  drowned  in 
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the  depths  of  the  sea.  For  he  has  failed  to  carry  con- 
viction to  judge  and  jury.  By  extracting  all  the  force 
from  his  brutality  he  has  given  us  a  puppet.  He  has 
not  redeemed  boldness  of  narration  with  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  the  rules  of  the  game.  Neither  dare  he 
shock  us  by  a  mere  surprise.  The  jaded  appetite  is 
for  credible  surprises  only. 

To  what  extent  these  ideas  ran  riot  in  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Japp  as  he  listened  there  in  the  glow  of  the  lamp 
to  the  tempered  swearing  of  Long  John  Silver  is  a 
theme  for  conjecture  merely.  But  the  fact  that  his 
friend,  Mr.  Henderson,  was  in  the  market  for  tales 
of  treasure  trove  occurred  to  his  mind  at  once.  The 
longer  he  listened  the  more  he  felt  that  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  notion  of  offering  this  "  work  of  genius  " 
—  for  such  Dr.  Japp  unhesitatingly  pronounced  it 
there  and  then  —  to  the  publishing  house  of  Rout- 
ledge  must  be  discouraged.  He  assured  the  members 
of  the  little  household  at  Braemar  that  there  need  be 
no  trouble  in  disposing  of  this  story.  Mr.  Henderson 
should  see  it  forthwith.  Years  afterward  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  averred  that  Dr.  Japp  just  then  was 
**  like  the  disguised  prince  who  is  to  bring  down  the 
curtain  upon  peace  and  happiness  in  the  last  act,"  for 
he  had  in  his  mind's  eye  no  talisman,  indeed,  but 
something  infinitely  more  welcome  —  a  publisher! 


IV 

**  THE   SEA  COOK  "  GETS  ANOTHER  NAME 

DR.  JAPP  was  by  this  time  as  tremendous  a  per- 
sonage in  the  cottage  by  the  Dee  as  seemed 
the  man-moiuitain  Gulliver,  when,  for  fear  of 
damaging  the  roofs  and  eaves  of  the  houses  in  Mil- 
dendo  with  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  he  passed  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  Lilliputian  metropolis  in 
his  shirt  sleeves.  However,  the  Doctor  bore  his  great- 
ness meekly,  being,  in  fact,  as  Stevenson  wrote  to  his 
friend  Henley  about  this  time,  "  a  good  soul."  The 
storms  had  abated  their  furies  and  the  Doctor  ven- 
tured forth  upon  a  few  walks  with  the  elder  Mr. 
Stevenson,  who  had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  him. 
They  discussed  many  themes,  from  the  liberalising 
of  the  Scottish  church  to  educational  reform.  And  on 
the  rare  afternoons  that  were  fine,  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson himself  broke  away  from  Long  John  Silver  — 
whose  adventures  were  still  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
a  chapter  a  day  —  for  a  walk  among  the  hills. 

Each  evening  regularly  father,  son,  and  guest  de- 
scended from  these  bleak  altitudes  of  polemic  divinity 
and  the  chills  of  parental  disillusion  to  the  warm  airs 
that  stirred  in  the  sweet  isle.    But  Dr.  Japp  could  not 
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remain  at  Braemar  until  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg 
had  absconded  with  his  stolen  guineas.  The  tale  was 
forging  ahead  like  a  liner  on  the  deep^  yet,  when  the 
time  came  for  Dr.  Japp  to  go,  the  watch  were  all  for- 
ward, still  looking  out  for  the  island.  The  Doctor 
must  depart  perforce  with  a  fraction  of  the  tale  on 
paper  and  the  rest  in  his  head. 

When  Mr.  James  Henderson  in  London  learned 
from  the  lips  of  his  friend  the  Doctor  the  details  of 
Long  John's  career,  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  merry 
mutineer.  Dr.  Japp  had  brought  the  first  ten  chapters 
down  from  Braemar,  and  they  comforted  the  pub« 
lisher,  whose  supplies  of  available  copy  had  run  low. 
Jim  Hawkins,  when  Mr.  Henderson  first  became 
aware  of  his  existence,  dwelt  upon  his  own  boldness 
with  less  delicacy  than  he  subsequently  displayed  in 
book  form.  Dr.  Livesey  set  up,  at  first,  for  a  wit. 
The  splendour  of  his  exuberance  was  toned  down  in 
time.  He  became  dignified,  drier  of  speech,  less  dis- 
posed to  shake  his  sides  with  laughter,  and  more  given 
to  diagnosis.  But  the  alterations  were  not  many. 
The  most  important  of  them  all  was  inspired  by  Mr. 
James  Henderson.  The  tale  was  introduced  to  him 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Sea  Cook."  To  this  he  took 
exception,  pointing  out  that  an  infinitely  fitter  name 
was  on  the  famous  map.  The  constituency  of  Toung 
Folks  began  now  to  be  apprised  of  the  circumstances 
of  Long  John's  most  famous  voyage  under  the  title 
of  ••  Treasure  Island.** 


BURIED  TREASURE 

THE  brown  old  seaman  with  the  sabre  cut  across 
one  cheek  made  his  appearance  In  the  columns 
of  Toung  Folks  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  1881,  a  week  after  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
left  Scotland  with  his  wife  and  Lloyd  Osbourne.  He 
was  forced  to  flee  in  haste  from  Braemar  on  account 
of  fresh  spells  of  frightful  weather.  His  health  was 
not  less  wretched,  for  intercostal  rheumatism  was  now 
added  to  his  ills, "  a  new  attraction,"  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Japp,  "  which  sewed  me  up  for  two  days  and  still 
gives  me  a  list  to  starboard  —  let  us  be  ever  nautical !  ** 
While  passing  through  London  he  stopped  at  the 
office  of  Toung  Folks  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Henderson.  He  was  ordered  out  of  that  pub- 
lisher's office  by  the  clerks,  who  refused  emphatic- 
ally to  believe  that  a  person  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's appearance  could  have  any  business  with  so 
staid  a  Scotchflian  as  Mr.  Henderson.  But  Stevenson 
was  not  to  be  denied.  He  was  received  at  last  and 
records  his  publisher's  kindness  to  him.  This  kindness 
did  not  take  the  form  of  prodigality  on  the  score  of  re* 
muneraDon.    He  paid  Stevenson  at  the  rate  of  two 
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pounds,  ten  shillings  —  the  equivalent  of  about  twelve 
dollars  and  a  half — a  page.  A  page  was  nearly 
4,500  words  in  extent. 

It  must  be  noted,  on  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  had  no  reputation  at  all 
f)  as  a  writer  of  serials.  The  constituency  to  which  he 
now  appealed  did  not  know  his  name.  For  that 
reason,  and  to  impart  a  marine  suggestiveness  to  the 
origin  of  "  Treasure  Island/*  it  purported,  in  the 
columns  of  Toung  Folks^  to  be  the  work  of  a  Captain 
George  North.  Nor  was  the  coming  of  Long  John 
Silver  to  his  new  environment  heralded  with  much 
beating  of  tomtoms.  He  played  second  fiddle,  in  fact, 
to  that  **  Don  Zalva  the  Brave,**  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready heard.  The  first  instalment  of  **  Treasure 
Island  **  did  receive  recognition  in  the  form  of  a 
picture.  The  captain  was  primitively  cut  on  wood  in 
the  act  of  driving  Black  Dog  from  the  inn,  pursuer  and 
pursued  with  drawn  cutlasses.  There  were  eighteen 
instalments  in  all,  but  no  others  were  pictorially 
treated.  They  were  relegated  to  small  type  in  two  or 
three  column  lots. 

Stevenson  went  on  to  Davos  with  **  Treasure 
Island  **  only  half  finished.  John  Addington  Symonds 
was  living  among  the  mountains  hereabouts,  perplexed 
with  that  obscure  pressure  on  the  top  and  the  front  of 
the  head  that  had  made  his  life  one  tragedy  of  nerves. 
Davos  was  setting  him  up,  making  a  man  of  him, 
and  he  and  Stevenson  formed  ambitious  literary 
projects,  destined  never  to  be  carried  out.  As  a  place 
of  residence,  wrote  Stevenson  to  one  of  his  friends, 
Davos  had,  apart  from  a  **  splendid  climate,^*  but 
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one  advantage  —  the  presence  of  John  Addington 
Symonds.  Symonds  begged  his  friend  to  set  to  work 
upon  an  essay  or  essays  dealing  with  the  Characters 
of  Theophrastus.  Jim  Hawkins,  however,  had  al- 
ready begun  his  career  in  Toung  Folks^  and  the  last 
fourteen  chapters  of  his  narrative  had  to  be  written. 
They  were  reeled  out  in  as  many  days  in  the  Chalet- 
am-SteiUy  close  to  the  hotel  at  which  Symonds  was 
stopping.  There  were  twinges  of  rheumatism  during 
the  fortnight  which  saw  the  finishing  touche3  put  to 
the  tale,  but  it  halted  never.  The  reward  of  so  much 
labour  was  the  equivalent  of  five  hundred  dollars. 
This  covered  the  serial  rights  only,  Stevenson  retain* 
ing  the  privilege  of  publication  in  book  form  later. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  Long  John  Silver  made  a  hit 
with  his  first  audience.  **  It  certainly  did  not  raise 
the  circulation  of  Toung  Folks'^  declares  one  of  the 
editors  of  that  publication,  "  by  a  single  copy.**  The 
difficulty  must  have  been,  or  at  least  so  William  Ernest 
Henley  argued,  that  the  public  to  which  the  tale  of 
treasure  appealed  was  **  inconceivably  larger  and  less 
lettered  "  than  any  to  which  Stevenson  had  yet  ad- 
dressed himself,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  accom- 
modate himself  to  its  idiosyncrasies.  The  structure 
of  the  story  does  not  jump  naturally  with  the  serial 
mode  of  publication,  for  one  thing.  **  Treasure  Is- 
land "  is  too  organic  a  unit.  In  facing  front  and  going 
ahead  Stevenson  had  been  just  too  clever  for  his  au- 
dience. He  had  written  what  Saintsbury  calls  the  best 
boys'  story  since  Marryat  and  one  of  a  literary  excel- 
lence to  which  Marryat  could  make  no  pretension, 
**  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it,**  thinks  another  critic, 
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"  and  every  incident  seems  to  be,  in  turn,  more  effec- 
tive than  the  other/*  Augustine  Birrell,  with  all  the 
prestige  of  his  position  as  member  of  a  British  ministry 
in  which  he  represents  the  cause  of  education,  would 
erect  a  statue  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  simply  be- 
cause  he  wrote  **  Treasure  Island."  But  the  story 
failed  to  capture  the  public  of  Young  Folks.  Steven- 
son had  practised  all  the  virtues.  Why,  then,  was 
he  not  admitted  among  the  saints  ? 

The  reply  is  readily  found  in  Stevenson's  inexperi- 
ence with  diose  forms  of  art  recognised  by  the  con- 
stituency of  Toung  Folks  as  legitimate.  "  Treasure 
Island  *'  can  not  be  split  into  fragments,  each  leaving 
the  reader  with  a  definite  impression  of  orderly  stages. 
Stevenson  had  no  thought  of  serial  publication  when 
the  narrative  was  begun.  **  The  Sea  Cook,  or  Treas- 
ure Island :  A  Tale  of  the  Buccaneers,'*  as  he  named 
it  first,  was  conceived  with  designs  upon  the  house  of 
Routledge,  It  was  to  be  brought  out  as  a  book. 
Stevenson  was  determined  that  his  reader  should 
throb  to  go  through  the  story  at  a  sitting.  He  suc- 
ceeded* "  We  hurry  through  it,**  writes  Mr.  J.  A. 
MacCuUoch,  "  eager  to  be  in  at  the  death.**  Now 
the  practised  writer  of 'bo}rs'  serials  tries  for  results 
somewhat  different  from  this.  He  fashions  not  a 
structural  shape,  but  a  chain,  each  link  being  a  puzzle 
by  Itself.  The  solution  of  the  puzzle  is  furnished  in 
the  next  instalment.  Yet  each  link  must  fit  into  some 
succeeding  link  until  the  whole  finds  its  aptest  illus- 
tration in  the  sausage  string.  Here  we  have  an  expla- 
nation of  the  dulness  of  so  many  boys*  serials  when 
they  are  brought  together  in  a  book.     We  get  incident 
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tn  samples  as  it  were,  but  no  story  in  bulk.  In 
**  Treasure  Island  **  we  find  evidence  of  such  scorn 
for  the  tricks  of  the  trade  that  the  eye  can  not  travel 
over  the  print  with  speed  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
breathless  interest.  Every  re4undancy  is  too  remorse- 
lessly excised. 


VI 

TAKING  THE   PUBLIC  BY  STORM 

LONG  JOHN  SILVER  made  his  final  appearance 
in  serial  form  on  the  28th  of  January,  1882,  and 
nearly  two  years  were  to  elapse  before  he  was 
made  up  in  a  book  and  introduced  simultaneously  to 
fresh  publics  in  Boston  and  London.  Serially,  the  tale 
of  treasure  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  "  openly  mocked/* 
Mr.  Balfour  says,  by  readers  whom  he  describes  as 
"  indignant,"  Stevenson  wrote  long  years  afterwards 
that  he  did  not  care.  He  had  seen  his  hero  figure  **  in 
the  ignoble  midst  without  woodcuts  "  attracting  no 
particular  attention.  It  will  readily  be  believed  that, 
like  Charles  Dickens,  he  was  ever  a  fond  parent  to  the 
children  of  his  fancy.  Whether  "  Treasure  Island  " 
was  the  favourite  offspring  or  not,  he  liked  it  well. 
He  had  at  last  written  a  long  story,  a  romance, 
a  novel,  what  you  will,  and  he  had  had  it 
printed.  He  took  pride  in  John  Silver  besides.  **  To 
this  day,"  he  wrote  in  Samoa,  "  I  rather  admire  that 
smooth  and  formidable  adventurer." 

He  had  given  his  father  to  understand  that  he 
meant  to  write  the  latter  part  of  "  Treasure  Island  " 
all  over.    Thomas  Stevenson  thought  it  could  be  im- 
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mensely  improved  in  the  concluding  chapters.  But 
it  has  been  seen  ere  this  that  the  work  of  emendation 
was  slight,  after  all.  Long  John  was  thrust  out  into 
the  world  with  the  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
swarming  on  him.  Stevenson's  own  accounts  of  these 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  origin  of 
**  Treasure  Island  **  are  sometimes  too  confused  to 
follow  clearly.  The  essay  he  wrote  on  his  first  book 
when  he  was  settling  down  in  Samoa  is  accused  of 
inaccuracy  due  to  long  lapses  of  memory  and  time. 
It  was  in  the  Christmas  season  of  the  year  1883  that 
the  buccaneers,  with  their  proverbial  ill  luck,  made 
one  among  innumerable  other  demands  from  more 
respectable  sources  upon  the  attention  of  the  public 
It  looked  as  if  there  might  be  more  satiated  constitu- 
encies in  the  world  than  that  of  Toung  Folks.  Then, 
early  in  the  year  1884,  **  Treasure  Island  "  began  to  be 
a  topic  of  discussion.  It  rose,  from  the  standpoint 
of  circulation,  like  a  pillar  of  steam  out  of  a  factory 
whistle.  Once  the  ball  was  in  the  air,  whole  popula- 
tions dashed  frantically  after  it.  The  presses  rattled 
and  the  piraters  of  books  spelled  Stevenson's  name 
with  a  **  ph  "  to  his  own  impotent  rage.  But  never 
more  was  "Treasure  Island"  mocked  at  after  the 
fashion  of  the  readers  of  that  boys'  paper  or  left  to 
lie  neglected  **  in  the  ignoble  midst.'' 

Alexander  Harvey. 
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to 

KATHARINE  DE  MATTOS 

It's  ill  to  loose  the  bands  that  God  decreed  to  bind; 
Still  will  we  be  the  children  of  the  heather  and  the  wind 
Far  away  from  home,  O  it's  still  for  you  and  me 
That  the  broom  is  blowing  bonnie  in  the  north  countries 


STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL  AND 

MR.  H7DE 

STORY  OF  THE   DOOR 

MR.  UTTERSON  ihe  lawyer  was  a  man  of  a 
rugged  countenance,  that  was  never  lighted 
by  a  smile;  cold,  scanty  and  embarrassed 
in  discourse;  backward  in  sentiment;  lean,  long, 
dusty,  dreary  and  yet  somehow  lovable.  At  friendly 
meetings,  and  when  the  wine  was  to  his  taste, 
something  eminently  human  beaconed  from  his 
eye;  something  indeed  which  never  found  its  way 
into  his  talk,  but  which  spoke  not  only  in  these 
silent  symbols  of  the  after-dinner  face,  but  more 
often  and  loudly  in  the  acts  of  his  life.  He  was 
austere  with  himself;  drank  gin  when  he  was  alone,  to 
mortify  a  taste  for  vintages;  and  though  he  enjoyed 
the  theatre,  had  not  crossed  the  doors  of  one  for 
twenty  years.  But  he  had  an  approved  tolerance  for 
others;  sometimes  wondering,  almost  with  envy,  at 
the  high  pressure  of  spirits  involved  in  their  misdeeds ; 
and  in  any  extremity  inclined  to  help  rather  than  to 
reprove.  **  I  incline  to  Cain's  heresy,*'  he  used  to  say 
quaintly :  "  I  let  my  brother  go  to  the  devil  in  his  own 
way."    In  this  character,  it  was  frequently  his  fortune 
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to  be  the  last  reputable  acquaintance  and  the  last 
good  influence  in  the  lives  of  dovm-going  men«  And 
to  such  as  these,  so  long  as  they  came  about  his  cham- 
berSy  he  never  marked  a  shade  of  change  in  his 
demeanour. 

No  doubt  the  feat  was  easy  to  Mr.  Utterson;  for  he 
was  undemonstrative  at  the  best,  and  even  his  friend* 
ship  seemed  to  be  founded  in  a  similar  catholicity  of 
good-nature.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  modest  man  to  accept 
his  friendly  circle  ready-made  from  the  hands  of 
opportunity;  and  that  w^s  the  lawyer's  way.  His 
friends  were  those  of  his  own  blood  or  those  whom  he 
had  known  the  longest;  his  affections,  like  ivy,  were 
the  growth  of  time,  they  implied  no  aptness  in  the 
object.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  bond  that  united  him 
to  Mr.  Richard  Enfield,  his  distant  kinsman,  the  well- 
known  man  about  town.  It  was  a  nut  to  crack  for 
many,  what  these  two  could  see  in  each  other,  or  what 
subject  they  could  find  in  common.  It  was  reported 
by  those  who  encountered  them  in  their  Sunday  walks, 
that  they  said  nothing,  looked  singularly  dull,  and 
would  hail  with  obvious  relief  the  appearance  of  a 
friend.  For  all  that,  the  two  men  put  the  greatest 
store  by  these  excursions,  counted  them  the  chief 
jewel  of  each  week,  and  not  only  set  aside  occasions  of 
pleasure,  but  even  resisted  the  calls  of  business,  that 
they  might  enjoy  them  uninterrupted. 

It  chanced  on  one  of  these  rambles  that  their  way 
led  them  down  a  by-street  in  a  busy  quarter  of  London. 
The  street  was  small  and  what  is  called  quiet,  but  it 
drove  a  thriving  trade  on  the  week-days.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  all  doing  well  it  seemed,  and  all  emulously 
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hoping  to  do  better  still,  and  laying  out  the  surplus  of 
their  gains  in  coquetry;  so  that  the  shop  fronts  stood 
along  .that  thoroughfare  with  an  air  of  invitation,  like 
rows  of  smiling  saleswomen.  Even  on  Sunday,  when 
it  veiled  its  more  florid  charms  and  lay  comparatively 
empty  of  passage,  the  street  shone  out  in  contrast  to  its 
dingy  neighbourhood,  like  a  fire  in  a  forest;  and  with 
its  freshly  painted  shutters,  well-polished  brasses,  and 
general  cleanliness  and  gaiety  of  note,  instantly  caught 
and  pleased  the  eye  of  the  passenger. 

Two  doors  from  one  comer,  on  the  left  hand  going 
east,  the  line  was  broken  by  the  entry  of  a  court;  and 
just  at  that  point,  a  certain  sinister  block  of  building 
thrust  forward  its  gable  on  the  street.  It  was  two 
storeys  high ;  showed  no  window,  nothing*but  a  door 
on  the  lower  storey  and  a  blind  forehead  of  discol- 
oured wall  on  the  upper;  and  bore  in  every  feature, 
the  marks  of  prolonged  and  sordid  negligence.  The 
door,  which  was  equipped  with  neither  bell  nor 
knocker,  was  blistered  and  distained.  Tramps 
slouched  into  the  recess  and  struck  matches  on  the 
panels ;  children  kept  shop  upon  the  steps ;  the  school- 
boy had  tried  his  knife  on  the  mouldings;  and  for 
close  on  a  generation,  no  one  had  appeared  to  drive 
away  these  random  visitors  or  to  repair  their  ravages. 

Mr.  Enfield  and  the  lawyer  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  by-street;  but  when  they  came  abreast  of  the 
entry,  the  former  lifted  up  his  cane  and  pointed. 

"  Did  you  ever  remark  that  door  ?  "  he  asked;  and 
when  his  companion  had  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
"  It  is  connected  in  my  mind,"  added  he, "  with  a  very 
odd  story." 
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**  Indeed  ?  **  said  Mr.  Utterson,  with  a  slight  change 
of  voice,  "  and  what  was  ithat  i  " 

"  Well,  it  was  this  way,"  returned  Mr.  Enfield :  "  I 
was  coming  home  from  some  place  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  about  three  o'clock  of  a  black  winter  morning, 
and  my  way  lay  through  a  part  of  town  where  there 
was  literally  nothing  to  be  seen  but  lamps.  Street 
after  street,  and  all  the  folks  asleep  —  street  after 
street,  all  lighted  up  as  if  for  a  procession  and  all  as 
empty  as  a  church  —  till  at  last  I  got  into  that  state 
of  mind  when  a  man  listens  and  listens  and  begins  to 
long  for  the  sight  of  a  policeman.  All  at  once,  I  saw 
two  figures :  one  a  little  man  who  was  stumping  along 
eastward  at  a  good  walk,  and  the  other  a  girl  of  maybe 
eight  or  ten  who  was  running  as  hard  as  she  was  able 
down  a  cross  street.  Well,  sir,  the  two  ran  into  one 
another  naturally  enough  at  the  comer;  and  then 
came  the  horrible  part  of  the  thing;  for  the  man 
trampled  calmly  over  the  child's  body  and  left  her 
screaming  on  the  ground.  It  sounds  nothing  to  hear, 
but  it  was  hellish  to  see.  It  wasn't  like  a  man;  it  was 
like  some  damned  Juggernaut.  I  gave  a  view  halloa, 
took  to  my  heels,  collared  my  gentleman,  and  brought 
him  back  to  where  there  was  already  quite  a  group 
about  the  screaming  child.  He  was  perfectly  cool  and 
made  no  resistance,  but  gave  me  one  look,  so  ugly  that 
It  brought  out  the  sweat  on  me  like  running.  The 
people  who  had  turned  out  were  the  girl's  own  family; 
and  pretty  soon,  the  doctor,  for  whom  she  had  been 
sent,  put  in  his  appearance.  Well,  the  child  was  not 
much  the  worse,  more  frightened,  according  to  the 
Sawbones ;  and  there  you  might  have  supposed  would 
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be  an  end  to  it.  But  there  was  one  curious  circum« 
stance.  I  had  taken  a  loathing  to  my  gentleman  at 
first  sight.  So  had  the  child's  family,  which  was  only 
natural.  But  the  doctor's  case  was  what  struck  me. 
He  was  the  usual  cut  and  dry  apothecary,  of  no  partic- 
ular age  and  colour,  with  a  strong  Edinburgh  accent, 
and  about  as  emotional  as  a  bagpipe.  Well,  sir,  he 
was  like  the  rest  of  us;  every  time  he  looked  at  my 
prisoner,  I  saw  that  Sawbones  turn  sick  and  white 
with  the  desire  to  kill  him.  I  knew  what  was  in  his 
mind,  just  as  he  knew  what  was  in  mine;  and  killing 
being  out  of  the  question,  we  did  the  next  best.  We 
told  the  man  we  could  and  would  make  such  a  scanda^ 
out  of  this,  as  should  make  his  name  stink  from  one 
end  of  London  to  the  other.  If  he  had  any  friends  or 
any  credit,  we  undertook  that  he  should  lose  them. 
And  all  the  time,  as  we  were  pitching  it  in  red  hot, 
we  were  keeping  the  women  off  him  as  best  we  could, 
for  they  were  as  wild  as  harpies.  I  never  saw  a  circle 
of  such  hateful  faces ;  and  there  was  the  man  in  the 
middle,  with  a  kind  of  black,  sneering  coolness  — 
frightened  too,  I  could  see  that  —  but  carrying  it  off, 
sir,  really  like  Satan.  *  If  you  choose  to  make  capital 
out  of  this  accident,'  said  he, '  I  am  naturally  helpless. 
No  gentleman  but  wishes  to  avoid  a  scene,'  says  he. 
*  Name  your  figure.'  Well,  we  screwed  him  up  to  a 
hundred  pounds  for  the  child's  family;  he  would  have 
clearly  liked  to  stick  out;  but  there  was  something 
about  the  lot  of  us  that  meant  mischief,  and  at  last  he 
struck.  The  next  thing  was  to  get  the  money;  and 
where  do  you  think  he  carried  us  but  to  that  place 
with  the  door  ?  —  whipped  out  a  key,  went  in,  and 
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presently  came  back  with  the  matter  of  ten  pounds  in 
gold  and  a  cheque  for  the  balance  on  Coutts's,  drawn 
payable  to  bearer  and  signed  with  a  name  that  I  can't 
mention,  though  it's  one  of  the  points  of  my  story,  but 
it  was  a  name  at  least  very  well  known  and  often 
printed.  The  figure  was  stiff;  but  the  signature  was 
good  for  more  than  that,  if  it  was  only  genuine.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  my  gentleman  that  the 
whole  business  looked  apocryphal,  and  that  a  man 
does  not,  in  real  life,  walk  into  a  cellar  door  at  four  in 
the  morning  and  come  out  of  it  with  another  man's 
cheque  for  close  upon  a  hundred  pounds.  But  he  was 
quite  easy  and  sneering.  *  Set  your  mind  at  rest,*  says 
he, '  I  will  stay  with  you  till  the  banks  open  and  cash 
the  cheque  myself.'  So  we  all  set  off,  the  doctor,  and 
the  child's  father,  and  our  friend  and  myself,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  my  chambers ;  and  next 
day,  when  we  had  breakfasted,  went  in  a  body  to  the 
bank.  I  gave  in  the  checque  myself,  and  said  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  it  was  a  forgery.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.     The  cheque  was  genuine." 

"  Tut  —  tut,"  said  Mr.  Utterson. 

"  I  see  you  feel  as  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Enfield.  "  Yes, 
It's  a  bad  story.  For  my  man  was  a  fellow  that  nobody 
could  have  to  do  with,  a  really  damnable  man;  and 
the  person  that  drew  the  cheque  is  the  very  pink  of  the 
proprieties,  celebrated  too,  and  (what  makes  it  worse) 
one  of  your  fellows  who  do  what  they  call  good.  Black 
mail,  I  suppose;  an  honest  man  paying  through  the 
nose  for  some  of  the  capers  of  his  youth.  Black  Mail 
House  is  what  I  call  that  place  with  the  door,  in  con- 
sequence.   Though  even  that,  you  know,  is  far  from 
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explaining  all,"  he  added,  and  with  the  words  fell 
into  a  vein  of  musing. 

From  this  he  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Utterson  asking 
rather  suddenly :  "  And  you  don't  know  if  the  drawer 
of  the  cheque  lives  there  ?  '* 

"  A  likely  place,  isn't  it  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Enfield. 
**  But  I  happen  to  have  noticed  his  address;  he  lives 
in  some  square  or  other.** 

"  And  you  never  asked  about  the  —  place  with  the 
door  ?  "    said  Mr.  Utterson. 

"  No,  sir :  I  had  a  delicacy,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  putting  questions ;  it  partakes 
too  much  of  the  style  of  the  day  of  judgment.  You 
start  a  question,  and  it's  like  starting  a  stone.  You 
sit  quietly  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  and  away  the  stone  goes, 
starting  others;  and  presently  some  bland  old  bird 
(the  last  you  would  have  thought  of)  is  knocked  on  the 
head  in  his  own  back  garden  and  the  family  have  to 
change  their  name.  No,  sir,  I  make  it  a  rule  of  mine : 
the  more  it  looks  like  Queer  Street,  the  less  I  ask.'* 
A  very  good  rule,  too,**  said  the  lawyer. 
But  I  have  studied  the  place  for  myself,*'  continued 
Mr.  Enfield.  "  It  seems  scarcely  a  house.  There  is  no 
other  door,  and  nobody  goes  in  or  out  of  that  one  but, 
once  in  a  great  while,  the  gentleman  of  my  adventure. 
There  are  three  windows  looking  on  the  court  on  the 
first  floor;  none  below;  the  windows  are  always  shut 
but  they're  clean.  And  then  there  is  a  chimney  which 
is  generally  smoking;  so  somebody  must  live  there. 
And  yet  it's  not  so  sure ;  for  the  buildings  are  so  packed 
together  about  that  court,  that  it's  hard  to  say  where 
one  ends  and  another  begins." 
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The  pair  walked  on  again  for  a  while  in  silence ;  and 
then  "  Enfield,"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  "  that's  a  good 
rule  of  yours." 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  returned  Enfield. 

"  But  for  all  that,"  continued  the  lawyer,  "  there's 
one  point  I  want  to  ask :  I  want  to  ask  the  name  of 
that  man  who  walked  over  the  child." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Enfield,  "  I  can't  see  what  harm 
it  would  do.    It  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hyde." 

"  Hm,"  said  Mr.  Utterson.  "  What  sort  of  a  man  is 
he  to  see  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  easy  to  describe.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  his  appearance;  something  displeasing, 
something  downright  detestable.  I  never  saw  a  man  I 
so  disliked,  and  yet  I  scarce  know  why.  He  must  be 
deformed  somewhere;  he  gives  a  strong  feeling  of 
deformity,  although  I  couldn't  specify  the  p«ilit.  He's 
an  extraordinary  looking  man,  and  yet  I  really^ewj 
name  nothing  out  of  the  way.  No,  sir;  I  can  make  no 
hand  of  it ;  I  can't  describe  him.  And  it's  not  wanit  o( 
memory;   for  I  declare  I  can  see  him  this  moment." 

Mr.  Utterson  again  walked  some  way  in  silence  and 
obviously  under  a  weight  of  consideration.  "  You  are 
sure  he  used  a  key  ? "   he  inquired  at  last. 

"  My  dear  sir  .  .  ."  began  Enfield,  surprised  out  of 
himself. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Utterson;  "  I  know  it  must 
seem  strange.  The  fact  is,  if  I  do  not  ask  you  the 
name  of  the  other  party,  it  is  because  I  know  it  already. 
You  see,  Richard,,  your  tale  has  gone  home.  If  you 
have  been  inexact  in  any  point,  you  had  better  correct 
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'*  I  think  you  might  have  warned  me,"  returned  the 
other  with  a  touch  of  suUenness.  "  But  I  have  been 
pedantically  exact,  as  you  call  it.  The  fellow  had  a 
key;  and  what's  more,  he  has  it  still.  I  saw  him  use 
it,  not  a  week  ago." 

Mr.  Utterson  sighed  deeply  but  said  never  a  word; 
and  the  young  man  presently  resumed.  "  Here  is 
another  lesson  to  say  nothing,"  said  he.  "  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  long  tongue.  Let  us  make  a  bargain 
never  to  refer  to  this  again." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  I  shake 
hands  on  that,  Richard." 


"  SEARCH  FOR   MR.   HYDE 

That  evening  Mr.  Utterson  came  home  to  his 
bachelor  house  in  sombre  spirits  and  sat  down  to 
dinner  without  relish.  It  was  his  custom  of  a 
Sunday,  when  this  meal  was  over,  to  sit  close 
by  the  fire,  a  volume  of  some  dry  divinity  on  his 
reading  desk,  until  the  clock  of  the  neighbouring 
church  rang  out  the  hour  of  twelve,  when  he  would  go 
soberly  and  gratefully  to  bed.  On  this  night,  however, 
as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  taken  away,  he  took  up  a 
candle  and  went  into  his  business  room.  There  he 
opened  his  safe,  took  from  the  most  private  part  of  it 
a  document  endorsed  on  the  envelope  as  Dr.  Jekyll's 
Will,  and  sat  down  with  a  clouded  brow  to  study  its 
contents.  The  will  was  holograph,  for  Mr.  Utterson, 
though  he  took  charge  of  it  now  that  it  was  made,  had 
refused  to  lend  the  least  assistance  in  the  making  of 
It;  it  provided  not  only  that,  in  case  of  the  decease 
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of  Heniy  Jekyll,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
etc.,  all  his  possessions  were  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
his  "  friend  and  benefactor  Edward  Hyde,"  but  that 
in  case  of  Dr.  Jekyll's  "  disappearance  or  unexplained 
absence  for  any  period  exceeding  three  calendar 
months,"  the  said  Edward  Hyde  should  step  into  the 
said  Henry  Jekyll's  shoes  without  further  delay  and 
free  from  any  burthen  or  obligation,  beyond  the  pay- 
ment of  a  few  small  sums  to  the  members  of  the  doctor's 
household.  This  document  had  long  been  the  lawyer's 
eyesore.  It  offended  him  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
lover  of  the  sane  and  customary  sides  of  lifer; jfo  whom 
the  fanciful  was  the  immodest.  And  hitherto  it  was 
his  ignorance  of  Mr.  Hyde  that  had  swelled  his  indig- 
nation; now,  by  a  sudden  turn,  it  was  his  knowledge. 
It  was  already  bad  enough  when  the  name  was  but  a 
name  of  which  he  could  learn  no  more.  It  was  worse 
when  it  began  to  be  clothed  upon  with  detestable 
attributes ;  and  out  of  the  shifting,  insubstantial  mists 
that  had  so  long  baffled  his  eye,  there  leaped  up  the 
sudden,  definite  presentment  of  a  fiend. 

"  I  thought  it  was  madness,"  he  said,  as  he  replaced 
the  obnoxious  paper  in  the  safe,  "  and  now  I  begin  to 
fear  it  is  disgrace." 

With  that  he  blew  out  his  candle,  put  on  a  great  coat, 
and  set  forth  in  the  direction  of  Cavendish  Square, 
that  citadel  of  medicine,  where  his  friend,  the  great 
Dr.  Lanyon,  had  his  house  and  received  his  crowding 
patients.  "  If  anyone  knows,  it  will  be  Lanyon,"  he 
had  thought. 

The  solemn  butler  knew  and  welcomed  him;  he 
was  subjected  to  no  stage  of  delay,  but  ushered  direct 
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from  the  door  to  the  dining-room  where  Dr.  Lanyon 
sat  alone  over  his  wine.  This  was  a  hearty,  healthy, 
dapper,  red-faced  gentleman,  with  a  shock  of  hair 
prematurely  white,  and  a  boisterous  and  decided 
manner.  At  sight  of  Mr.  Utterson,  he  sprang  up  from 
his  chair  and  welcomed  him  with  both  hands.  The 
geniality,  as  was  the  way  of  the  man,  was  somewhat 
theatrical  to  the  eye;  but  it  reposed  on  genuine  feeling. 
For  these  two  were  old  friends,  old  mates  both  at 
school  and  college,  both  thorough  respecters  of  them- 
selves and  of  each  other,  and,  what  does  not  always 
follow,  men  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  each  other's 
company. 

After  a  little  rambling  talk,  the  lawyer  led  up 
to  the  subject  which  so  disagreeably  preoccupied  his 
mind. 

"  I  suppose,*'  Lanyon,  said  he,  "  you  and  I 
must  be  the  two  oldest  friends  that  Henry  Jekyll 
has?" 

"  I  wish  the  friends  were  younger,"  chuckled  Dr. 
Lanyon.  "  But  I  suppose  we  are.  And  what  of  that  ? 
I  see  little  of  him  now." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Utterson.  "  I  thought  you  had  a 
bond  of  common  interest." 

"  We  had,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  it  is  more  than  ten 
years  since  Henry  Jekyll  became  too  fanciful  for  me. 
He  began  to  go  wrong,  wrong  in  mind ;  and  though  of 
course  I  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  him  for  old 
sake's  sake,  as  they  say,  I  see  and  I  have  seen  devilish 
little  of  the  man.  Such  unscientific  balderdash," 
added  the  doctor,  flushing  suddenly  purple,  "  would 
have  estranged  Damon  and  Pythias." 
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This  little  spirit  of  temper  was  somewhat  of  a  relief 
to  Mr.  Utterson.  "  They  have  only  differed  on  some 
point  of  science,"  he  thought;  and  being  a  man  of  no 
scientific  passions  (except  in  the  matter  of  convey- 
ancing), he  even  added :  "  It  is  nothing  worse  than 
that !  "  He  gave  his  friend  a  few  seconds  to  recover 
his  composure,  and  then  approached  the  question  he 
he  had  come  to  put.  "  Did  you  ever  come  across  a 
protege  of  his  —  one  Hyde  ?  "    he  asked. 

"  Hyde  ?  "  repeated  Lanyon.  "  No.  Never  heard 
of  him.    Since  my  time." 

That  was  the  amount  of  information  that  the  lawyer 
carried  back  with  him  to  the  great,  dark  bed  on  which 
he  tossed  to  and  fro,  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing began  to  grow  large.  It  was  a  night  of  little  ease  to 
his  toiling  mind,  toiling  in  mere  darkness  and  besieged 
by  questions. 

Six  o'clock  struck  on  the  bells  of  the  church  that  was 
so  conveniently  near  to  Mr.  Utterson's  dwelling,  and 
still  he  was  digging  at  the  problem.  Hitherto  it  had 
touched  him  on  the  intellectual  side  alone;  but  now 
his  imagination  also  was  engaged,  or  rather  enslaved; 
and  as  he  lay  and  tossed  in  the  gross  darkness  of  the 
night  and  the  curtained  room,  Mr.  Enfield's  tale  went 
by  before  his  mind  in  a  scroll  of  lighted  pictures.  He 
would  be  aware  of  the  great  field  of  lamps  of  a  noc- 
turnal city;  then  of  the  figure  of  a  man  walking 
swiftly;  then  of  a  child  running  from  the  doctor's;  and 
then  these  met,  and  that  human  Juggernaut  trod  the 
child  down  and  passed  on  regardless  of  her  screams. 
Or  else  he  would  see  a  room  in  a  rich  house,  where  his 
friend  lay  asleep,  dreaming  and  smiling  at  his  dreams; 
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and  then  the  door  of  that  room  would  be  opened,  the 
curtains  of  the  bed  plucked  apart,  the  sleeper  recalled, 
and  lo !  there  would  stand  by  his  side  a  figure  to  whom 
power  was  given,  and  even  at  that  dead  hour,  he  must 
rise  and  do  its  bidding.  The  figure  in  these  two  phases 
haunted  the  lawyer  all  night;  and  if  at  any  time  he 
dozed  over,  it  was  but  to  see  it  glide  more  stealthily 
through  sleeping  houses,  or  move  the  more  swiftly  and 
still  the  more  swiftly,  even  to  dizziness,  through  wider 
labyrinths  of  lamplighted  city,  and  at  every  street 
corner  crush  a  child  and  leave  her  screaming.  And 
still  the  figure  had  no  face  by  which  he  might  know  it; 
even  in  his  dreams,  it  had  no  face,  or  one  that  bafHed 
him  and  melted  before  his  eyes;  and  thus  it  was  that 
there  sprang  up  and  grew  apace  in  the  lawyer's  mind  a 
singularly  strong,  almost  an  inordinate,  curiosity  to 
behold  the  features  of  the  real  Mr.  Hyde.  If  he  could 
but  once  set  eyes  on  him,  he  thought  the  mystery  would 
lighten  and  perhaps  roll  altogether  away,  as  was  the 
habit  of  mysterious  things  when  well  examined.  He 
might  see  a  reason  for  his  friend's  strange  preference  or 
bondage  (call  it  which  you  please)  and  even  for  the 
startling  clause  of  the  will.  At  least  it  would  be  a  face 
worth  seeing:  the  face  of  a  man  who  was  without 
bowels  of  mercy:  a  face  which  had  but  to  show  itself 
to  raise  up,  in  the  mind  of  the  unimpressionable 
Enfield,  a  spirit  of  enduring  hatred. 

From  that  time  forward,  Mr.  Utterson  began  to 
haunt  the  door  in  the  by-street  of  shops.  In  the  morn- 
ing before  office  hours,  at  noon  when  business  was 
plenty,  and  time  scarce,  at  night  under  the  face  of  the 
fogged  city  moon,  by  all  lights  and  at  all  hours  of 
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solitude  or  concourse,  the  lawyer  was  to  be  found  on 
his  chosen  post. 

"  If  he  be  Mr.  Hyde/'  he  had  thought,  "  I  shaU  be 
Mr.  Seek." 

And  at  last  his  patience  was  rewarded.  It  was  a  fine 
dry  night;  frost  in  the  air;  the  streets  as  clean  as  a 
ballroom  floor;  the  lamps,  unshaken  by  any  wind, 
drawing  a  regular  pattern  of  light  and  shadow.  By 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  shops  were  closed,  the  by-street 
was  very  solitary  and,  in  spite  of  the  low  growl  of 
London  from  all  round,  very  silent.  Small  sounds 
carried  far;  domestic  sounds  out  of  the  houses  were 
clearly  audible  on  either  side  of  the  roadway;  and  the 
rumour  of  the  approach  of  any  passenger  preceded 
him  by  a  long  time.  Mr.  Utterson  had  been  some 
minutes  at  his  post,  when  he  was  aware  of  an  odd, 
light  footstep  drawing  near.  In  the  course  of  his 
nightly  patrols,  he  had  long  grown  accustomed  to  the 
quaint  effect  with  which  the  footfalls  of  a  single  person, 
while  he  is  still  a  great  way  off,  suddenly  spring  out 
distinct  from  the  vast  hum  and  clatter  of  the  city. 
Yet  his  attention  had  never  before  been  so  sharply  and 
decisively  arrested;  and  it  was  with  a  strong,  super- 
stitious prevision  of  success  that  he  withdrew  into  the 
entry  of  the  court. 

The  steps  drew  swiftly  nearer,  and  swelled  out 
suddenly  louder  as  they  turned  the  end  of  the  street. 
The  lawyer,  looking  forth  from  the  entry,  could  soon 
see  what  manner  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  was 
small  and  very  plainly  dressed,  and  the  look  of  him, 
even  at  that  distance,  went  somehow  strongly  against 
the  watcher's  inclination.    But  he  made  straight  for 
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the  door,  crossing  the  roadway  to  save  time;  and  as  he 
came,  he  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket  like  one  approach- 
ing home. 

Mr.  Utterson  stepped  out  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder  as  he  passed.    "  Mr.  Hyde,  I  think  ?  " 

Mr.  Hyde  shrank  back  with  a  hissing  intake  of  the 
breath.  But  his  fear  was  only  momentary ; .  and  though 
he  did  not  look  the  lawyer  in  the  face,  he  answered 
coolly  enough :  "  That  is  my  name.  What  do  you 
want  ? " 

"  I  see  you  are  going  in,"  returned  the  lawyer.  "  I 
am  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Jekyll's  —  Mr.  Utterson  of 
Gaunt  Street  —  you  must  have  heard  my  name;  and 
meeting  you  so  conveniently,  I  thought  you  might 
admit  me.'' 

"  You  will  not  find  Dr.  Jekyll;  he  is  from  home," 
replied  Mr.  Hyde,  blowing  in  the  key.  And  then 
suddenly,  but  still  without  looking  up,  ^'  How  did 
you  know  me  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  On  your  side,"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  "  will  you  do 
me  a  favour  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  other.    "  What  shall 
It  be?" 
* "  Will  you  let  me  see  your  face  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Hyde  appeared  to  hesitate,  and  then,  as  if  upon 
some  sudden  reflection,  fronted  about  with  an  air  of 
defiance;  and  the  pair  stared  at  each  other  pretty 
fixedly  for  a  few  seconds.  "  Now  I  shall  know  you 
again,"  said  Mr.  Utterson.    "  It  may  be  useful." 

"  Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Hyde,  "  it  is  as  well  we  have 
met;  and  a  proposy  you  should  have  my  address.'^ 
And  he  gave  a  number  of  a  street  in  Soho. 
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"  Good  God !  "  thought  Mr.  Utterson,  "  can  he, 
too,  have  been  thinking  of  the  will  ?  "  But  he  kept 
his  feelings  to  himself  and  only  grunted  in  acknowl* 
edgment  of  the  address. 

And  now,"  said  the  other,  "  how  did  you  know 


mer 


?" 


By  description,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Whose  description  ?  " 

"  We  have  common  friends,"  said  Mr.  Uttersen. 

"  Common  friends  ? "  echoed  Mr.  Hyde,  a  little 
hoarsely.    "  Who  are  they  ?  '* 

*'  Jekyll,  for  instance,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  He  never  told  you,"  cried  Mr.  Hyde,  with  a  flush 
of  anger.    "  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  lied." 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  "  that  is  not  fitting 
language." 

The  other  snarled  aloud  into  a  savage  laugh;  and 
the  next  moment,  with  extraordinary  quickness,  he 
had  unlocked  the  door  and  disappeared  into  the 
house. 

The  lawyer  stood  awhile  when  Mr.  Hyde  had  left 
him,  the  picture  of  disquietude.  Then  he  began 
slowly  to  mount  the  street,  pausing  every  step  or  two 
and  putting  his  hand  to  his  brow  like  a  man  in  mental 
perplexity.  The  problem  he  was  thus  debating  as  he 
walked,  was  one  of  a  class  that  is  rarely  solved.  Mr. 
Hyde  was  pale  and  dwarfish,  he  gave  an  impression  of 
deformity  without  any  nameable  malformation,  he  had 
a  displeasing  smile,  he  had  borne  himself  to  the  lawyer 
with  a  sort  of  murderous  mixture  of  timidity  and  bold- 
ness, and  he  spoke  with  a  husky,  whispering  and  some- 
what broken  voice;  all  these  were  points  against  him. 
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but  not  all  of  these  together  could  explain  the  hitherto 
unknown  disgust,  loathing  and  fear  with  which  Mr. 
Utterson  regarded  him.  "There. must  be  something 
else,"  said  the  perplexed  gentleman.  "  There  is  some- 
thing more,  if  I  could  find  a  name  for  it.  God  bless 
me,  the  man  seems  hardly  human !  Something  troglo- 
dytic,  shall  we  say  ?  or  can  it  be  the  old  story  of  Dr. 
Fell  ?  or  is  it  the  mere  radiance  of  a  foul  soul  that  thus 
transpires  through,  and  transfigures,  its  clay  continent  I 
The  last,  I  think;  for,  O  my  poor  old  Harry  Jekyll,  if 
ever  I  read  Satan's  signature  upon  a  face,  it  is  on  that 
of  your  new  friend." 

Round  the  corner  from  the  by-street,  there  was  a 
square  of  ancient,  handsome  houses,  now  for  the  most 
part  decayed  from  their  high  estate  and  let  in  flats 
and  chambers  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  map- 
engravers,  architects,  shady  lawyers  and  the  agents  of 
obscure  enterprises.  One  house,  however,  second 
from  the  corner,  was  still  occupied  entire ;  and  at  the 
door  of  this,  which  wore  a  great  air  of  wealth  and 
comfort,  though  it  was  now  plunged  in  darkness- 
except  for  the  fanlight,  Mr.  Utterson  stopped  and 
knocked.  A  well-dressed,  elderly  servant  opened 
the  door. 

"  Is  Dr.  Jekyll  at  home,  Poole  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  I  will  see,  Mr.  Utterson,"  said  Poole,  admitting 
the  visitor,  as  he  spoke,  into  a  large,  low-roofed,  com- 
fortable hall,  paved  with  flags,  warmed  (after  the 
fashion  of  a  country  house)  by  a  bright,  open  fire,  and 
furnished  with  costly  cabinets  of  oak.  "  Will  you 
wait  here  by  the  fire,  sir  ?  or  shall  I  give  you  a  light 
in  the  dining-room  ?  " 
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"  Here,  thank  you/'  said  the  lawyer,  and  he  drew 
near  and  leaned  on  the  tall  fender.  This  hall,  in  which 
he  was  now  left  alone,  was  a  pet  fancy  of  his  friend 
the  doctor's;  and  Utterson  himself  was  wont  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  pleasantest  room  in  London.  But 
to-night  there  was  a  shudder  in  his  blood ;  the  face  of 
Hyde  sat  heavy  on  his  memory;  he  felt  (what  was 
rare  with  him)  a  nausea  and  distaste  of  life ;  and  in 
the  gloom  of  his  spirits,  he  seemed  to  read  a  menace 
in  the  flickering  of  the  firelight  on  the  polished  cab- 
inets and  the  uneasy  starting  of  the  shadow  on  the 
roof.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  relief,  when  Poole  pres- 
ently returned  to  announce  that  Dr.  Jekyll  was  gone 
out. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Hyde  go  in  by  the  old  dissecting-room 
door,  Poole,"  he  said.  "  Is  that  right,  when  Dr.  Jekyll 
is  from  home  ?  " 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  Utterson,  sir,"  replied  the  servant. 
"  Mr.  Hyde  has  a  key." 

"  Your  master  seems  to  repose  a  great  deal  of  trust 
in  that  young  man,  Poole,"  resumed  the  other  mus- 
ingly. 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  do  indeed,"  said  Poole.  "  We  have 
all  orders  to  obey  him." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  ever  met  Mr.  Hyde  ? "  asked 
Utterson. 

"  O,  dear  no,  sir.  He  never  dines  here,"  replied 
the  butler.  "  Indeed  we  see  very  little  of  him  on  this 
side  of  the  house;  he  mostly  comes  and  goes  by  the 
laboratory." 

"  Well,  good-night,  Poole." 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Utterson  " 
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And  the  lawyer  set  out  homeward  with  a  very  heavy 
heart.  "  Poor  Harry  Jekyll/*  he  thought,  "  my  mind 
misgives  me  he  is  in  deep  waters  I  He  was  wild  when 
he  was  young;  a  long  while  ago  to  be  sure;  but  in  the 
law  of  God,  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations.  Ay,  it 
must  he  that;  the  ghost  of  some  old  sin,  the  cancer  of 
some  concealed  disgrace:  punishment  coming,  pede 
claudoy  years  after  memory  has  forgotten  and  self-love 
condoned  the  fault."  And  the  lawyer,  scared  by  the 
thought,  brooded  awhile  on  his  own  past,  groping  in 
all  the  comers  of  memory,  lest  by  chance  some  Jack- 
in-the-Box  of  an  old  iniquity  should  leap  to  light  there. 
His  past  was  fairly  blameless;  few  men  could  read  the 
rolls  of  their  life  with  less  apprehension ;  yet  he  was 
humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  many  ill  things  he  had  done, 
and  raised  up  again  into  a  sober  and  fearful  gratitude 
by  the  many  that  he  had  come  so  near  to  doing,  yet 
avoided.  And  then  by  a  return  on  his  former  subject, 
he  conceived  a  spark  of  hope.  "  This  Master  Hyde, 
if  he  were  studied,"  thought  he, "  must  have  secrets  of 
his  own;  black  secrets,  by  the  look  of  him;  secrets 
compared  to  which  poor  Jekyll's  worst  would  be  like 
sunshine.  Things  cannot  continue  as  they  are.  It 
turns  me  cold  to  think  of  this  creature  stealing  like  a 
thief  to  Harry's  bedside;  poor  Harry,  what  a  waken- 
ing! And  the  danger  of  it;  for  if  this  Hyde  suspects 
the  existence  of  the  will,  he  may  grow  impatient  to 
inherit.  Ay,  I  must  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  — 
if  Jekyll  will  but  let  me,"  he  added,  "  if  Jekyll  will 
only  let  me."  For  once  more  he  saw  before  his  mind's 
eye,  as  clear  as  a  transparency,  the  strange  clauses  of 
the  will. 
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t)R.  JEKYLL  WAS   QUITE   AT  EASE 

A  fortnight  later,  by  excellent  good  fortune,  the 
doctor  gave  one  of  his  pleasant  dinners  to  some 
five  or  six  old  cronies,  all  intelligent,  reputable 
men  and  all  judges  of  good  wine;  and  Mr.  Utter- 
son  so  contrived  that  he  remained  behind  after 
the  others  had  departed.  This  was  no  new  arrange- 
ment, but  a  thing  that  had  befallen  many  scores  of 
times.  Where  Utterson  was  liked,  he  was  liked  well. 
Hosts  loved  to  detain  the  dry  lawyer,  when  the  light- 
hearted  and  the  loose-tongued  had  already  their  foot 
on  the  threshold;  they  liked  to  sit  awhile  in  his  unob- 
trusive company,  practising  for  solitude,  sobering  their 
minds  in  the  man's  rich  silence  after  the  expense  and 
strain  of  gaiety.  To  this  rule,  Dr.  Jekyll  was  no  ex- 
ception ;  and  as  he  now  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fire  —  a  large,  well-made,  smooth-faced  man  of  fifty, 
vnth  something  of  a  sljash  cast  perhaps,  but  every 
mark  of  capacity  and  kindness  — you  could  see  by  his 
looks  that  he  cherished  for  Mr.  Utterson  a  sincere  and 
warm  affection. 

"  I  have  been  wanting  to  speak  to  you,  Jekyll," 
began  the  latter.    "  You  know  that  will  of  yours  i  ** 

A  close  observer  might  have  gathered  that  the  topic 
was  distasteful;  but  the  doctor  carried  it  off  gaily. 
"  My  poor  Utterson,"  said  he, "  you  are  unfortunate  in 
such  a  client.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  distressed  as  you 
were  by  my  will;  unless  it  were  that  hide-bound 
pedant,  Lanyon,  at  what  he  called  my  scientific 
heresies.  O,  I  know  he's  a  good  fellow  —  you  needn't 
frown  —  an  excellent  fellow,  and  I  always  mean  to  see 
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more  of  him;  but  a  hide-bound  pedant  for  all  that; 
an  ignorant,  blatant  pedant.  I  was  never  more 
disappointed  in  any  man  than  Lanyon." 

"  You  know  I  never  approved  of  it,"  pursued  Utter- 
son,  ruthlessly  disregarding  the  fresh  topic. 

"  My  will  J  Yes,  certainly,  I  know  that,"  said  the 
doctor,  a  trifle  sharply.    "  You  have  told  me  so." 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  so  again,"  continued  the  lawyer. 
"  I  have  been  learning  something  of  young  Hyde." 

The  large  handsome  face  of  Dr.  Jekyll  grew  pale  to 
the  very  lips,  and  there  came  a  blackness  about  his 
eyes.  "  I  do  not  care  to  hear  more,"  said  he.  "  This 
is  a  matter  I  thought  we  had  agreed  to  drop." 

"  What  I  heard  was  abominable,"  said  Utterscm. 

"  It  can  make  no  change.  You  do  not  understand 
my  position,"  returned  the  doctor,  with  a  certain  in- 
coherency  of  manner.  "  I  am  painfully  situated, 
Utterson;  my  position  is  a  very  strange  —  a  very 
strange  one.  It  is  one  of  those  affairs  that  cannot  be 
mended  by  talking." 

"  Jekyll,"  said  Utterson,  "  you  know  me:  I  am  a 
man  to  be  trusted.  Make  a  clean  breast  of  this  in  con- 
fidence;  and  I  make  no  doubt  I  can  get  you  out  of 


It." 


"  My  good  Utterson,"  said  the  doctor,  "  this  is  very 
good  of  you,  this  is  downright  good  of  you,  and  I  can- 
not find  words  to  thank  you  in.  I  believe  you  fully ;  I 
would  trust  you  before  any  man  alive,  ay,  before  my- 
self, if  I  could  make  the  choice;  but  indeed  it  isn't 
what  you  fancy;  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that;  and  just  to 
put  your  good  heart  at  rest,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing: 
the  moment  I  choose,  I  can  be  rid  of  Mr.  Hyde.    I  give 
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you  my  hand  upon  that;  and  I  thank  you  again  and 
again;  and  I  will  just  add  one  little  word,  Utterson, 
that  I'm  sure  you'll  take  in  good  part :  this  is  a  private 
matter,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  let  it  sleep." 

Utterson  reflected  a  little,  looking  in  the  fire. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  perfectly  right,"  he  said  at 
last,  getting  to  his  feet. 

"Well,  but  since  we  have  touched  upon  this  business, 
and  for  the  last  time  I  hope,"  continued  the  doctor, 
**  there  is  one  point  I  should  like  you  to  understand.  I 
have  really  a  very  great  interest  in  poor  Hyde.  I  know 
you  have  seen  him;  he  told  me  so;  and  I  fear  he  was 
rude.  But  I  do  sincerely  take  a  great,  a  very  great 
interest  in  that  young  man;  and  if  I  am  taken  away, 
Utterson,  I  wish  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  bear 
with  him  and  get  his  rights  for  him.  I  think  you 
would,  if  you  knew  all ;  and  it  would  be  a  weight  off 
my  mind  if  you  would  promise." 

"  I  can't  pretend  that  I  shall  ever  like  him,"  said  the 
lawyer. 

"  I  don't  ask  that,"  pleaded  Jekyll,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  other's  arm;  "  I  only  ask  for  justice;  I  only 
ask  you  to  help  him  for  my  sake,  when  I  am  no  longer 
here." 

Utterson  heaved  an  irrepressible  sigh.  "  Well,"  said 
he, "  I  promise.** 


THE   CAREW  MURDER  CASE 

Nearly  a  year  later,  in  the  month  of  October,  i8 — , 
London  was  startled  by  a  crime  of  singular  ferocity 
and  rendered  all  the  more  notable  by  the  high  position 
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of  the  victim.  The  details  were  few  and  startling. 
A  maid  servant  living  alone  in  a  house  not  far  from 
the  river,  had  gone  up  stairs  to  bed  about  eleven.- 
Although  a  fog  rolled  over  the  city  in  the  small  hours» 
the  early  part  of  the  night  was  cloudless,  and  the  lane, 
which  the  maid's  window  overlooked,  was  brilliantly 
lit  by  the  full  moon.  It  seems  she  was  romantically 
given,  for  she  sat  down  upon  her  box,  which  stood 
immediately  under  the  window,  and  fell  into  a  dream 
of  musing.  Never  (she  used  to  say,  with  streaming 
tears,  when  she  narrated  that  experience),  never  had 
she  felt  more  at  peace  with  all  men  or  thought  more 
kindly  of  the  world.  And  as  she  so  sat  she  became 
aware  of  an  aged  and  beautiful  gentleman  with  white 
hair,  drawing  near  along  the  lane;  and  advancing 
to  meet  him,  another  and  very  small  gentleman,  to 
whom  at  first  she  paid  less  attention.  When  they 
had  come  within  speech  (which  was  just  under  the 
maid's  eyes)  the  older  man  bowed  and  accosted  the 
other  with  a  very  pretty  manner  of  politeness.  It 
did  not  seem  as  if  the  subject  of  his  address  were  of 
great  importance;  indeed,  from  his  pointing,  it  some- 
times appeared  as  if  he  were  only  inquiring  his  way; 
but  the  moon  shone  on  his  face  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
girl  was  pleased  to  watch  it,  it  seemed  to  breathe 
such  an  innocent  and  old-world  kindness  of  disposition, 
yet  with  something  high  too,  as  of  a  well-founded  self- 
content.  Presently  her  eye  wandered  to  the  other, 
and  she  was  surprised  to  recognise  in  him  a  certain 
Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  once  visited  her  master  and  for 
whom  she  had  conceived  a  dislike.  He  had  in  his 
hand  a  heavy  cane,  with  which  he  was  trifling;  but  he 
12  A 
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answered  never  a  word,  and  seemed  to  listen  with  aH 
ill-contained  impatience.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  he 
broke  out  in  a  great  flame  of  anger,  stamping  with  his 
foot,  brandishing  the  cane,  and  carrying  on  (as  the 
maid  described  it)  like  a  madman.  The  old  gentleman 
took  a  step  back,  with  the  air  of  one  very  much  sur- 
prised and  a  trifle  hurt;  and  at  that  Mr.  Hyde  broke 
out  of  all  bounds  and  clubbed  him  to  the  earth.  And 
next  moment,  with  ape-like  fury,  he  was  trampling  his 
victim  under  foot  and  hailing  down  a  storm  of  blows« 
under  which  the  bones  were  audibly  shattered  and  the 
body  jumped  upon  the  roadway.  At  the  horror  of 
these  sights,  and  sounds  the  maid  fainted. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  she  came  to  herself  and 
called  for  the  police.  The  murderer  was  gone  long 
ago;  but  there  lay  his  victim  in  the  middle  of  the  lane, 
incredibly  mangled.  The  stick  with  which  the  deed 
had  been  done,  although  it  was  of  some  rare  and  very 
tough  and  heavy  wood,  had  broken  in  the  middle  under 
the  stress  of  this  insensate  cruelty;  and  one  splintered 
half  had  rolled  in  the  neighbouring  gutter  —  the  other, 
without  doubt,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  murderer. 
A  purse  and  a  gold  watch  were  found  upon  the  victim : 
but  no  cards  or  papers,  except  a  sealed  and  stamped 
envelope,  which  he  had  been  probably  carrying  to  the 
post,  and  which  bore  the  name  and  address  of  Mr. 
Utterson. 

This  was  brought  to  the  lawyer  the  next  morning, 
before  he  was  out  of  bed ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  seen  it^ 
and  been  told  the  circumstances,  than  he  shot  out  a 
solemn  lip.  **  I  shall  say  nothing  till  I  have  seen  the 
body/*  said  he;  "  this  may  be  very  serious.    Have  the 
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kindness  to  wait  while  I  dress."  And  with  the  same 
grave  countenance  he  hurried  through  his  breakfast 
and  drove  to  the  police  station,  whither  the  body  had 
been  carried.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  the  cell,  he 
nodded. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  recognise  him.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  this  is  Sir  Danvers  Carew." 

"  Good  God,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  officer,  "  is  it 
possible  ?  "  And  the  next  moment  his  eye  lighted  up 
with  professional  ambition.  **  This  will  make  a  deal 
of  noise,"  he  said.  "  And  perhaps  you  can  help  us  to 
the  man."  And  he  briefly  narrated  what  the  maid 
had  seen,  and  showed  the  broken  stick. 

Mr.  Utterson  had  already  quailed  at  the  name  of 
Hyde;  but  when  the  stick  was  laid  before  him,  he 
could  doubt  no  longer;  broken  and  battered  as  it  was, 
he  recognised  it  for  one  that  he  had  himself  presented 
many  years  before  to  Henry  Jekyll. 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Hyde  a  person  of  small  stature  ? "  he 
inquired. 

"  Particularly  small  and  particularly  wicked-look- 
ing, is  what  the  maid  calls  him,"  said  the  officer. 

Mr.  Utterson  reflected ;  and  then,  raising  his  head, 
''  If  you  will  come  with  me  in  my  cab,"  he  said,  **  I 
think  I  can  take  you  to  his  house." 

It  was  by  this  time  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
the  first  fog  of  the  season.  A  great  chocolate-coloured 
pall  lowered  over  heaven,  but  the  wind  was  continually 
charging  and  routing  these  embattled  vapours;  so 
that  as  the  cab  crawled  from  street  to  street,  Mr. 
Utterson  beheld  a  marvellous  number  of  degrees  and 
hues  of  twilight;    for  here  it  would  be  dark  like  the 
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back-end  of  evening;  and  there  would  be  a  glow  of  a 
rich,  lurid  brown,  like  the  light  of  some  strange  con- 
flagration; and  here,  for  a  moment,  the  fog  would  be 
quite  broken  up,  and  a  haggard  shaft  of  daylight 
would  glance  in  between  the  swirling  wreaths.  The 
dismal  quarter  of  Soho  seen  under  these  changing 
glimpses,  with  its  muddy  ways,  and  slatternly  passen- 
gers, and  its  lamps,  which  had  never  been  extinguished 

I  or  had  been  kindled  afresh  to  combat  this  mournful 
reinvasion  of  darkness,  seemed,  in  the  lawyer's  eyes, 
like  a  district  of  some  city  in  a  nightmare.  The 
thoughts  of  his  mind,  besides,  were  of  the  gloomiest 
dye;  and  when  he  glanced  at  the  companion  of  his 
drive,  he  was  conscious  of  some  touch  of  that  terror 
of  the  law  and  the  law's  officers,  which  may  at  times 
assail  the  most  honest. 

As  the  cab  drew  up  before  the  address  indicated, 
the  fog  lifted  a  little  and  showed  him  a  dingy  street,  a 
gin  palace,  a  low  French  eating  house,  a  shop  for  the 
retail  of  penny  numbers  and  twopenny  salads,  many 
ragged  children  huddled  in  the  doorways,  and  many 

'  women  of  many  different  nationalities  passing  out, 
key  in  hand,  to  have  a  morning  glass;  and  the  next 
moment  the  fog  settled  down  again  upon  that  part,  as 
brown  as  umber,  and  cut  him  oiF  from  his  black.- 
guardly  surroundings.  This  was  the  home  of  Henry 
Jekyll's  favourite ;  of  a  man  who  was  heir  to  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling. 

An  ivory-faced  and  silvery-haired  old  woman 
opened  the  door.  She  had  an  evil  face,  smoothed 
by  hypocrisy;  but  her  manners  were  excellent.  Yes, 
she  said,  this  was  Mr.  Hyde's,  but  he  was  not  at  home; 
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he  had  been  in  that  night  very  late,  but  had  gone  away 
again  in  less  than  an  hour;  there  was  nothing  strange 
in  that;  his  habits  were  very  irregular,  and  he  was 
often  absent;  for  instance,  it  was  nearly  two  months 
since  she  had  seen  him  till  yesterday. 

"  Very  well,  then,  we  wish  to  see  his  rooms,**  said  the 
lawyer;  and  when  the  woman  began  to  declare  it  was 
impossible,  **  I  had  better  tell  you  who  this  person  is,** 
he  added.  **  This  is  Inspector  Newcomen  of  Scotland 
Yard.** 

A  flash  of  odious  joy  appeared  upon  the  woman*s 
face.  "  Ah !  "  said  she,  "  he  is  in  trouble !  What  has 
he  done  ?  ** 

Mr.  Utterson  and  the  inspector  exchanged  glances. 
**  He  don't  seem  a  very  popular  character,"  observed 
the  latter.  "  And  now,  my  good  woman,  just  let  me 
and  this  gentleman  have  a  look  about  us.** 

In  the  whole  extent  of  the  house  which  but  for  the 
old  woman  remained  otherwise  empty,  Mr.  Hyde  had 
only  used  a  couple  of  rooms;  but  these  were  furnished 
with  luxury  and  good  taste.  A  closet  was  filled  with 
wine;  the  plate  was  of  silver,  the  napery  elegant;  a 
good  picture  hung  upon  the  walls,  a  gift  (as  Utterson 
supposed)  from  Henry  Jekyll,  who  was  much  of  a 
connoisseur;  and  the  carpets  were  of  many  plies  and 
agreeable  in  colour.  At  this  moment,  however,  the 
rooms  bore  every  mark  of  having  been  recently  andf 
hurriedly  ransacked;  clothes  lay  about  the  floor,  with 
their  pockets  inside  out;  lock-fast  drawers  stood  open; 
and  on  the  hearth  there  lay  a  pile  of  grey  ashes,  as 
though  many  papers  had  been  burned.  From  these 
embers  the  inspector  disinterred  the  butt  end  of  a  green 
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cheque  book,  which  had  resisted  the  action  of  the  fire; 
the  other  half  of  the  stick  was  found  behind  the  door; 
and  as  this  clinched  his  suspicions,  the  officer  declared 
himself  delighted.  A  visit  to  the  bank,  where  several 
thousand  pounds  were  found  to  be  lying  to  the  mur- 
derer's credit,  completed  his  gratification. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,'*  he  told  Mr.  Utter- 
son  :  **  I  have  him  in  my  hand.  He  must  have  lost  his 
head,  or  he  never  would  have  left  the  stick  or,  above 
all,  burned  the  cheque  book.  Why,  money's  life  to  the 
man.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  him  at  the 
bank,  and  get  out  the  handbills." 

This  last,  however,  was  not  so  easy  of  accomplish-^ 
ment;  for  Mr.  Hyde  had  numbered  few  familiars  — ■ 
even  the  master  of  the  servant  maid  had  only  seen  him 
twice;  his  family  could  nowhere  be  traced;  he  had 
never  been  photographed ;  and  the  few  who  could  de- 
scribe him  differed  widely,  as  common  observers  will. 
Only  on  one  point,  were  they  agreed ;  and  that  was  the 
haunting  sense  of  rmexpressed  deformity  with  which 
the  fus;itive  impressed  his  beholders. 


INCIDENT  OF  THE   LETTER 

It  Iras  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Utterson 
found  his  way  to  Dr.  Jekyll's  door,  where  he  was 
at  once  admitted  by  Poole,  and  carried  down  by 
the  kitchen  offices  and  across  a  yard  which  had  once 
been  a  garden,  to  the  building  which  was  indifferently 
known  as  the  laboratory  or  the  dissecting  rooms.  The 
doctor  had  bought  the  house  from  the  heirs  of  a  cele- 
brated surgeon ;  and  his  own  tastes  being  rather  chem* 
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ical  than  anatomical,  had  changed  the  destination  of  the 
block  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  lawyer  had  been  received  in  that  part  of 
his  friend's  quarters;  and  he  eyed  the  dingy,  window- 
less  structure  with  curiosity,  and  gazed  round  with  a 
distasteful  sense  of  strangeness  as  he  crossed  the 
theatre,  once  crowded  with  eager  students  and  now 
lying  gaunt  and  silent,  the  tables  laden  with  chemical 
apparatus,  the  floor  strewn  with  crates  and  littered 
with  packing  straw,  and  the  light  falling  dimly  through 
the  foggy  cupola.  At  the  further  end,  a  flight  of  stairs 
mounted  to  a  door  covered  with  red  baize;  and 
through  this,  Mr.  Utterson  was  at  last  received  into  the 
doctor's  cabinet.  It  was  a  large  room,  fitted  round 
with  glass  presses,  furnished,  among  other  things,  vnth 
a  cheval-glass  and  a  business  table,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  court  by  three  dusty  windows  barred  with 
iron.  The  fire  burned  in  the  grate;  a  lamp  was  set 
lighted  on  the  chimney  shelf,  for  even  in  the  houses  the 
fog  began  to  lie  thickly ;  and  there,  close  up  to  the 
warmth,  sat  Dr.  Jekyll,  looking  deadly  sick.  He  did 
not  rise  to  meet  his  visitor,  but  held  out  a  cold  hand 
and  bade  him  welcome  in  a  changed  voice. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  as  soon  as  Poole  had 
left  them,  "  you  have  heard  the  news  ?  " 

The  doctor  shuddered.  *'  They  were  crying  it  in  the 
square,''  he  said.     **  I  heard  them  in  my  dining- 


room." 


"  One  word,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  Carew  was  my 
client,  but  so  are  you,  and  I  want  to  know  what  I  am 
doing.  You  have  not  been  mad  enough  to  hide  this 
fellow?" 
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"  Utterson,  I  swear  to  God/'  cried  the  doctor,  **  I 
swear  to  God  I  will  never  set  eyes  on  him  again.  I 
bind  my  honour  to  you  that  I  am  done  with  him  in  this 
world.  It  is  all  at  an  end.  And  indeed  he  does  not 
want  my  help;  you  do  not  know  him  as  I  do;  he  is 
safe,  he  is  quite  safe;  mark  my  words,  he  will  never 
more  be  heard  of." 

The  lawyer  listened  gloomily;  he  did  not  like  his 
friend's  feverish  manner.  "  You  seem  pretty  sure  of 
him,"  said  he ;  "  and  for  your  sake,  I  hope  you  may  be 
right.    If  it  came  to  a  trial,  your  name  might  appear." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  him,"  replied  Jekyll ;  "  I  have 
grounds  for  certainty  that  I  cannot  share  with  anyone. 
But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  you  may  advise  me.  I 
have  —  I  have  received  a  letter;  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
whether  I  should  show  it  to  the  police.  I  should  like  to 
leave  it  in  your  hands,  Utterson;  you  would  judge 
wisely,  I  am  sure;  I  have  so  great  a  trust  in  you." 

"  You  fear,  I  suppose,  that  it  might  lead  to  his 
detection  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  No,"  said  the  other.  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  care 
what  becomes  of  Hyde;  I  am  quite  done  with  him.  I 
was  thinking  of  my  own  character,  which  this  hateful 
business  has  rather  exposed." 

'^Utterson  ruminated  awhile;  he  was  surprised  at  his 
friend's  selfishness,  and  yet  relieved  by  it.  **  Well,** 
said  he,  at  last,  **  let  me  see  the  letter." 

The  letter  was  written  in  an  odd,  upright  hand  and 
signed  **  Edward  Hyde " :  and  it  signified,  briefly 
enough,  that  the  writer's  benefactor,  Dr.  Jekyll,  whom 
he  had  long  so  nnworthily  repaid  for  a  thousand  gen- 
erosides,  need  labour  under  no  alarm  for  his  safety, 


it 
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as  he  had  means  of  escape  on  which  he  placed  a  sure 
dependence.  The  lawyer  liked  this  letter  well  enough ; 
it  put  a  better  colour  on  the  intimacy  than  he  had 
looked  for;  and  he  blamed  himself  for  some  of  his 
past  suspicions. 

Have  you  the  envelope  ?  "   he  asked* 
I  burned  it,"  replied  Jekyll,  "  before  I  thought 
what  I  was  about.    But  it  bore  no  postmark.    The 
note  was  handed  in." 

**  Shall  I  keep  this  and  sleep  upon  it  ?  "  asked 
Utterson. 

"  I  wish  you  to  judge  for  me  entirely,"  was  the 
reply.    "  I  have  lost  confidence  in  myself." 

"  Well,  I  shall  consider,"  returned  the  lawyer. 
"  And  now  one  word  more :  it  was  Hyde  who  dictated 
the  terms  in  your  will  about  that  disappearance  ?  " 

The  doctor  seemed  seized  with  a  qualm  of  faintness ; 
he  shut  his  mouth  tight  and  nodded. 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Utterson.  "  He  meant  to  murder 
you.    You  have  had  a  fine  escape." 

"  I  have  had  what  is  far  more  to  the  purpose,'* 
returned  the  doctor  solemnly :  "  I  have  had  a  lesson 
—  O  God,  Utterson,  what  a  lesson  I  have  had  1  ** 
And  he  covered  his  face  for  a  moment  v^ith  his 
hands. 

On  his  way  out,  the  lawyer  stopped  and  had  a  word 
or  two  with  Poole.  "  By  the  bye,"  said  he, "  there  was 
a  letter  handed  in  to-day:  what  was  the  messenger 
like  ? "  But  Poole  was  positive  nothing  had  come 
except  by  post;  **  and  only  circulars  by  that,"  he 
added. 

This  news  sent  oflFthe  visitor  with  his  fears  renewed* 
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Plainly  the  letter  had  come  by  the  laboratory  door; 
possibly,  indeed,  it  had  been  written  in  the  cabinet; 
and  if  that  were  so,  it  must  be  differently  judged,  and 
handled  with  the  more  caution.  The  newsboys,  as  he 
went,  were  crying  themselves  hoarse  along  the  foot- 
ways :  "  Special  edition.  Shocking  murder  of  an 
M.  P."  That  was  the  funeral  oration  of  one  friend 
and  client;  and  he  could  not  help  a  certain  appre- 
hension lest  the  good  name  of  another  should  be  sucked 
down  in  the  eddy  of  the  scandal.  It  was,  at  least,  a 
ticklish  decision  that  he  had  to  make;  and  self-reliant 
as  he  was  by  habit,  he  began  to  cherish  a  longing  for 
advice.  It  was  not  to  be  had  directly;  but  perhaps, 
he  thought,  it  might  be  fished  for. 

Presently  after,  he  sat  on  one  side  of  his  own  hearth, 
with  Mr.  Guest,  his  head  clerk,  upon  the  other,  and 
midway  between,  at  a  nicely  calculated  distance  from 
the  fire,  a  bottle  of  a  particular  old  wine  that  had  long 
dwelt  unsunned  in  the  foundations  of  his  house.  The 
fog  still  slept  on  the  wing  above  the  drowned  city, 
where  the  lamps  glimmered  like  carbuncles;  and 
through  the  muffle  and  smother  of  these  fallen  clouds, 
the  procession  of  the  town's  life  was  still  rolling  in 
through  the  great  arteries  with  a  sound  as  of  a  mighty 
wind.  But  the  room  was  gay  with  firelight.  In  the 
bottle  the  acids  were  long  ago  resolved ;  the  imperial 
dye  had  softened  with  time,  as  the  colour  grows  richer 
in  stained  windows;  and  the  glow  of  hot  autumn 
afternoops  on  hillside  vineyards,  was  ready  to  be  set 
free  and  to  disperse  the  fogs  of  London.  Insensibly 
the  lawyer  melted.  There  was  no  man  from  whom  he 
kept  fewer  secrets  than  Mr.  Guest;   and  he  was  not 
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atways  sure  that  he  kept  as  many  as  he  meant.  Guest 
had  often  been  on  business  to  the  doctor's;  he  knew 
Poole;  he  could  scarce  have  failed  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Hyde's  familiarity  about  the  house;  he  might  draw 
conclusions :  was  it  not  as  well,  then,  that  he  should 
see  a  letter  which  put  that  mystery  to  rights  ?  and 
above  all  since  Guest,  being  a  great  student  and  critic 
of  handwriting,  would  consider  the  step  natural  and 
obliging?  The  clerk,  besides,  was  a  man  of  counsel; 
he  would  scarce  read  so  strange  a  document  without 
dropping  a  remark ;  and  by  that  remark  Mr.  Utterson 
might  shape  his  future  course. 

"  This  is  a  sad  business  about  Sir  Danvers,'*  he 
said. 

"  Yes,  sir,  indeed,  it  has  elicited  a  great  deal  of 
public  feeling,"  returned  Guest.  **  The  man,  of 
course,  was  mad." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  your  views  on  that,"  replied 
Utterson.  "  I  have  a  document  here  in  his  handwrit- 
ing; it  is  between  ourselves,  for  I  scarce  know  what  to 
do  about  it;  it  is  an  ugly  business  at  the  best.  But 
there  it  is;  quite  in  your  way:  a  murderer's  auto- 
graph." 

Guest's  eyes  brightened,  and  he  sat  down  at  once 
and  studied  it  with  passion.  "  No,  sir,"  he  said :  "  not 
mad ;   but  it  is  an  odd  hand." 

**  And  by  all  accounts  a  very  odd  writer,"  added  the 
lawyer. 

Just  then  the  servant  entered  with  a  note. 
Is  that  from  Dr.  Jekyll,  sir  ?  "  inquired  the  clerk. 

I  thought  I  knew  the  writing.  Anything  private, 
Mr.  Utterson  ? " 
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"  Only  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Why  ?  Do  you 
want  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  One  moment.  I  thank  you,  sir;  "  and  the  clerk 
laid  the  two  sheets  of  paper  alongside  and  sedulously 
compared  their  contents.  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said 
at  last,  returning  both;  "  it's  a  very  interesting  auto- 
graph." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Utterson 
struggled  with  himself.  "  Why  did  you  compare  them. 
Guest  ?  "    he  inquired  suddenly. 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  the  clerk,  "  there's  a  rather 
singular  resemblance;  the  two  hands  are  in  many 
points  identical:   only  differently  sloped." 

"  Rather  quaint,"  said  Utterson. 

"  It  is,  as  you  say,  rather  quaint,"  returned  Guest. 

"  I  wouldn't  speak  of  this  note,  you  know,"  said  the 
master. 

**  No,  sir,"  said  the  clerk.    "  I  understand." 

But  no  sooner  was  Mr.  Utterson  alone  that  night, 
than  he  locked  the  note  into  his  safe,  where  it  reposed 
from  that  time  forward.  **  What !  "  he  thought. 
**  Henry  Jekyll  forge  for  a  murderer !  "  And  his 
blood  ran  cold  in  his  veins. 


REMARKABLE  INCIDENT  OF  DR.   LANYON 

Time  ran  on;  thousands  of  pounds  were  offered 
in  reward,  for  the  death  of  Sir  Danvers  was 
resented  as  a  public  injury;  but  Mr.  Hyde  had 
disappeared  out  of  the  ken  of  the  police  as  though 
he  had  never  existed.  Much  of  his  past  was  unearthed, 
indeed,  and  all  disreputable:   tales  came  out  of  the 
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man's  cruelty,  at  once  so  callous  and  violent;  of  his 
vile  life,  of  his  strange  associates,  of  the  hatred  that 
seemed  to  have  surrounded  his  career;  but  of  his 
present  whereabouts,  not  a  whisper.  From  the  time 
he  had  left  the  house  in  Soho  on  the  morning  of  the 
murder,  he  was  simply  blotted  out;  and  gradually, 
as  time  drew  on,  Mr.  Uttcrson  began  to  recover  from 
the  hotness  of  his  alarm,  and  to  grow  more  at  quiet 
with  himself.  The  death  of  Sir  Danvers  was,  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  more  than  paid  for  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Hyde.  Now  that  that  evil  influence  had 
been  withdrawn,  a  new  life  began  for  Dr.  Jekyll. 
He  came  out  of  his  seclusion,  renewed  relations  with 
his  friends,  became  once  more  their  familiar  guest 
and  entertainer;  and  whilst  he  had  always  been 
known  for  charities,  he  was  now  no  less  distinguished 
for  religion.  He  was  busy,  he  was  much  in  the  open 
air,  he  did -good;  his  face  seemed  to  open  and  brighten, 
as  if  with  an  inward  consciousness  of  service; 
and  for  more  than  two  months,  the  doctor  was  at 
peace. 

On  the  8th  of  January  Utterson  had  dined  at  the 
doctor's  with  a  small  party;  Lanyon  had  been  there; 
and  the  face  of  the  host  had  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  as  in  the  old  days  when  the  trio  were  inseparable 
friends.  On  the  I2th,  and  again  on  the  14th,  the  door 
was  shut  against  the  lawyer.  "  The  doctor  was  con- 
fined to  the  house,*'  Poole  said,  "  and  saw  no  one.** 
On  the  15th,  he  tried  again,  and  was  again  refused; 
and  having  now  been  used  for  the  last- two  months  to 
see  his  friend  almost  daily,  he  found  this  return  of 
solitude  to  weigh  upon  his  spirits.     The  fifth  night  he 
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had  in  Guest  to  dine  with  him;    and  the  sixth  he 
betook  himself  to  Dr.  Lanyon's. 

There  at  least  he  was  not  denied  admittance;  but 
when  he  came  in,  he  was  shocked  at  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  doctor's  appearance.  He  had 
his  death-warrant  written  legibly  upon  his  face*  The 
rosy  man  had  grown  pale;  his  flesh  had  fallen  away; 
he  was  visibly  balder  and  older;  and  yet  it  was  not  so 
much  these  tokens  of  a  swift  physical  decay  that 
arrested  the  lawyer's  notice,  as  a  look  in  the  eye  and 
quality  of  manner  that  seemed  to  testify  to  some  deep- 
seated  terror  of  the  mind*  It  was  unlikely  that  the 
doctor  should  fear  death;  and  yet  that  was  what 
Utterson  was  tempted  to  suspect.  "  Yes,"  he  thought ; 
"  he  is  a  doctor,  he  must  know  his  own  state  and  that 
his  days  are  counted ;  and  the  knowledge  is  more  than 
he  can  bear."  And  yet  whefi  Utterson  remarked  on 
his  ill-looks,  it  was  with  an  air  of  great  firmness  that 
Lanyon  declared  himself  a  doomed  man. 

"  I  have  had  a  shock,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  nevei 
recover.  It  is  a  question  of  weeks.  Well,  life  has  been 
pleasant;  I  liked  it;  yes,  sir,  I  used  to  like  it.  I 
sometimes  think  if  we  knew  all,  we  should  be  more 
glad  to  get  away." 

"  Jekyll  is  ill,  too,"  observed  Utterson.  "  Have  you 
seen  him  ? " 

But  Lanyon's  face  changed,  and  he  held  up  a  trem- 
bling hand.  "  I  wish  to  see  or  hear  no  more  of  Dr. 
Jekyll,"  he  said  in  a  loud,  unsteady  voice.  "  I  am 
quite  done  with  that  person;  and  I  beg  that  you  will 
spare  me  any  allusion  to  one  whom  I  regard  as  dead." 

"  Tut-tut,"  said  Mr.  Utterson;    and  then  after  a 
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considerable  pause,  "  Can't  I  do  anything  ?  "  he 
inquired.  "  We  are  three  very  old  friends,  Lanyon; 
we  shall  not  live  to  make  others." 

*'  Nothing  can  be  done,"  returned  Lanyon;  "  ask 
himself." 

He  will  not  see  me,"  said  the  lawyer, 
lam  not  surprised  at  that,"  was  the  reply.  "  Some 
day,  Utterson,  after  I  am  dead,  you  may  perhaps  come 
to  learn  the  right  and  wrong  of  this.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
And  in  the  meantime,  if  you  can  sit  and  talk  with  me 
of  other  things,  for  God's  sake,  stay  and  do  so;  but  if 
you  cannot  keep  clear  of  this  accursed  topic,  then,  in 
God's  name,  go,  for  I  cannot  bear  it." 

As  soon  as  he  got  home,  Utterson  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  Jekyll,  complaining  of  his  exclusion  from  the 
Souse,  and  asking  the  cause  of  this  unhappy  break 
with  Lanyon;  and  the  next  day  brought  him  a  long 
answer,  often  very  pathetically  worded,  and  some- 
times darkly  mysterious  in  drift.  The  quarrel  with 
Lanyon  was  incurable.  "  I  do  not  blame  our  old 
friend,"  Jekyll  wrote,  "  but  I  share  his  view  that  we 
must  never  meet.  I  mean  from  henceforth  to  lead  a 
life  of  extreme  seclusion ;  you  must  not  be  surprised, 
nor  must  you  doubt  my  friendship,  if  my  door  is  often 
shut  even  to  you.  You  must  suffer  me  to  go  my  own 
dark  way.  I  have  brought  on  myself  a  punishment 
and  a  danger  that  I  cannot  name.  If  I  am  the  chief 
of  sinners,  I  am  the  chief  of  sufferers  also.  I  could  nor 
think  that  this  earth  contained  a  place  for  sufferings 
and  terrors  so  unmanning;  and  you  can  do  but  on': 
thing,  Utterson,  to  lighten  this  destiny,  and  that  is  to 
respect  my  silence."    Utterson  was  amazed ;  the  dark 
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influence  of  Hyde  had  been  withdrawn,  the  doctor  ha^ 
returned  to  his  old  tasks  and  amities ;-  a  week  ago,  the 
prospect  had  smiled  with  every  promise  of  a  cheerfua 
and  an  honoured  age;  and  now  in  a  moment,  friend- 
ship, and  peace  of  mind,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  hit 
life  were  wrecked.  So  great  and  unprepared  a  change 
pointed  to  madness ;  but  in  view  of  Lanyon's  manner 
and  words,  there  must  lie  for  it  some  deeper  ground. 
A  week  afterwards  Dr.  Lanyon  took  to  his  bed,  and 
in  something  less  than  a  fortnight  he  was  dead.  The 
night  after  the  funeral,  at  which  he  had  been  sadly 
aiFected,  Utterson  locked  the  door  of  his  business 
room,  and  sitting  there  by  the  light  of  a  melancholy 
candle,  drew  out  and  set  before  him  an  envelope 
addressed  by  the  hand  a"^  sealed  with  the  seal  of  his 
dead  friend.  "  Privath  ;  for  the  hands  of  J.  G. 
Utterson  alone,  and  in  case  of  his  predecease  to  be 
destroyed  unread,"  so  it  was  emphatically  superscribed ; 
and  the  lawyer  dreaded  to  behold  the  contents.  "  I 
Viave  buried  one  friend  to-day,'*  he  thought :  "  what 
if  this  should  cost  me  another  ?  "  And  then  he  con- 
demned the  fear  as  a  disloyalty,  and  broke  the  seal. 
Within  there  was  another  enclosure,  likewise  sealed* 
and  marked  upon  the  cover  as  **  not  to  be  opened  till 
the  death  or  disappearance  of  Dr.  Henry  Jekyll." 
Utterson  could  not  trust  his  eyes.  Yes,  it  was  dis- 
appearance; here  again,  as  in  the  mad  will  which  he 
had  long  ago  restored  to  its  author,  here  again  were  the 
idea  of  a  disappearance  and  the  name  of  Henry 
Jekyll  bracketted.  But  in  the  will,  that  idea  hat 
sprung  from  the  sinister  suggestion  of  the  man  Hyde; 
it  was  set  there  with  a  purpose  all  too  plain  and 
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horrible.  Written  by  the  hand  of  Lanyon,  what  should 
it  mean?  A  great  curiosity  came  on  the  trustee,  to 
disregard  the  prohibition  and  dive  at  once  to  the 
bottom  of  these  mysteries;  but  professional  honour 
and  faith  to  his  dead  friend  were  stringent  obligations; 
and  the  packet  slept  in  the  inmost  comer  of  his  private 
safe. 

It  is  one  thing  to  mortify  curiosity,  another  to  con- 
quer it ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if,  from  that  day  forth, 
Utterson  desired  the  society  of  his  surviving  friend 
with  the  same  eagerness.  He  thought  of  him  kindly; 
hut  his  thoughts  were  disquieted  and  fearful.  He  went 
to  call  indeed;  but  he  was  perhaps  relieved  to  be 
denied  admittance;  perhaps,  in  his  heart,  he  preferred 
to  speak  with  Poole  upon  the  doorstep  and  surrounded 
by  the  air  and  sounds  of  the  open  city,  rather  than  to  be 
admitted  into  that  house  of  voluntary  bondage,  and  to 
tit  and  speak  with  its  inscrutable  recluse.  Poole  had, 
indeed,  no  very  pleasant  news  to  communicate.  The 
doctor,  it  appeared,  now  more  than  ever  confined 
himself  to  the  cabinet  over  the  laboratory,  where  he 
would  sometimes  even  sleep ;  he  was  out  of  spirits, 
he  had  ^rown  very  silent,  he  did  not  read ;  it  seemed 
as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind.  Utterson  became 
so  used  to  the  unvarying  character  of  these  reports, 
that  he  fell  off  little  by  little  in  the  frequency  of  his 
visits. 

INCIDENT  AT  THE   WINDOW 

It  chanced  on  Sunday,  when  Mr.  Utterson  was  on 
his  usual  walk  with  Mr.  Enfield,  that  their  way 
lay    once    again   through   the    by-street;    and    that 
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when  they  came  in  front  of  the  door,  both  stopped  to 
gaze  on  it. 

"  Well,"  said  Enfield,  "  that  stoiy's  at  an  end  at 
least.    We  shall  never  see  more  of  Mr.  Hyde." 

**  I  hope  not,"  said  Utterson.  *'  Did  I  ever  tell  you 
that  I  once  saw  him,  and  shared  your  feeling  of  repul- 
sion ? " 

"  It  was  impossible  to  do  the  one  without  the  other," 
returned  Enfield.  "And  by  the  way,  what  an  ass 
you  must  have  thought  me,  not  to  know  that 
this  was  a  back  way  to  Dr.  Jekyll's !  It  was  partly 
your  own  fault  that  I  found  it  out,  even  when  I 
did." 

*'  So  you  found  it  out,  did  you  ? "  said  Utterson. 
"  But  if  that  be  so,  we  may  step  into  the  court  and  take 
a  look  at  the  windows.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
uneasy  about  poor  Jekyll;  and  even  outside,  I 
feel  as  if  the  presence  of  a  friend  might  do  him 
good." 

The  court  was  very  cool  and  a  little  damp,  and  full 
of  premature  twilight,  although  the  sky,  high  up  over- 
head, was  still  bright  with  sunset.  The  middle  one  of 
the  three  windows  was  halfway  open ;  and  sitting  close 
beside  it,  taking  the  air  with  an  infinite  sadness  of  mien, 
like  some  disconsolate  prisoner,  Utterson  saw  Dr. 
Jekyll. 

"What!  Jekyll  I''  he  cried.  "I  trust  you  are 
better." 

"  I  am  very  low,  Utterson,**  replied  the  doctor 
drearily,  "  very  low.  It  will  not  last  long,  thank 
God." 

^*  You  stay  too  much  indoors,"  said  the  lawyer. 
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**  You  should  be  out,  whipping  up  the  circulation  h'ke 
Mr.  Enfield  and  me.  (This  is  my  cousin  —  Mr. 
Enfield  —  Dr.  Jekyll.)  Come  now;  get  your  hat  and 
take  a  quick  turn  with  us." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  sighed  the  other.  "  I  should 
like  to  very  much;  but  no,  no,  no,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible; I  dare  not.  But  indeed,  Utterson,  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you ;  this  is  really  a  great  pleasure ;  I  would 
ask  you  and  Mr.  Enfield  up,  but  the  place  is  really  not 
fit." 

*'  Why  then,"  said  the  lawyer,  good-naturedly, 
**  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  stay  down  here  and 
speak  with  you  from  where  we  are." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  about  to  venture  to  pro- 
pose," returned  the  doctor  with  a  smile.  But  the 
words  were  hardly  uttered,  before  the  smile  was  struck 
out  of  his  face  and  succeeded  by  an  expression  of  such 
abject  terror  and  despair,  as  froze  the  very  blood  of  the 
two  gentlemen  below.  They  saw  it  but  for  a  glimpse, 
for  the  window  was  instantly  thrust  down;  but  that 
glimpse  had  been  sufiicient,  and  they  turned  and  left 
the  court  without  a  word.  In  silence,  too,  they 
traversed  the  by-street ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
come  into  a  neighbouring  thoroughfare,  where  even 
upon  a  Sunday  there  were  still  some  stirrings  of  life, 
that  Mr.  Utterson  at  last  turned  and  looked  at  his  com- 
panion. They  were  both  pale;  and  there  was  an 
answering  horror  in  their  eyes. 

**  God  forgive  us,  God  forgive  us,"  said  Mr.  Utter- 
son. 

But  Mr.  Enfield  only  nodded  his  head  very  seriouslyi 
and  walked  on  once  more  in  silence. 
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THE   LAST  NIGHT 

Mr.  Utterson  was  sitting  by  his  fireside  one  evening 
after  dinner ,  when  he  was  surprised  to  receive  a  visit 
from  Poole. 

"  Bless  me,  Poole,  what  brings  you  here  ?  "  he  cried; 
and  then  taking  a  second  look  at  him.  *'  What  ails 
you  ?  **  he  added;  "  is  the  doctor  ill  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Utterson,"  said  the  man,  "  there  is  something 
wrong.'* 

"  Take  a  seat,  and  here  is  a  glass  of  wine  for  you," 
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said  the  lawyer.    "  Now,  take  your  time,  and  tell  me 
plainly  what  you  want." 

You  know  the  doctor's  ways,  sir,"  repled  Poole, 

and  how  he  shuts  himself  up.  Well,  he's  shut  up 
again  in  the  cabinet ;  and  I  don't  like  it,  sir  —  I  wish  I 
may  die  if  I  like  it.    Mr.  Utterson,  sir,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Now,  my  good  man,"  said  the  lawyer, "  be  explicit. 
What  are  j^u  afraid  of  ?  " 

"  I've  been  afraid  for  about  a  week,"  returned  Poole, 
doggedly  disregarding  the  question, "  and  I  can  bear  it 


no  more." 


The  man's  appearance  amply  bore  out  his  words; 
his  manner  was  altered  for  the  worse;  and  except  for 
the  moment  when  he  had  first  announced  his  terror, 
he  had  not  once  looked  the  lawyer  in  the  face.  Even 
now,  he  sat  with  the  glass  of  wine  untasted  on  his  knee, 
and  his  eyes  directed  to  a  corner  of  the  floor.  **  I  can 
bear  it  no  more,"  he  repeated. 

"  Come,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  see  you  have  some 
good  reason,  Poole ;  I  see  there  is  something  seriouslj^ 
amiss.    Try  to  tell  me  what  it  is." 
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"^  I  think  there's  been  foul  play/'  said  Poole, 
hoarsely. 

**  Foul  play! "  cried  the  lawyer,  a  good  deal  fright- 
ened and  rather  inclined  to  be  irritated  in  consequence. 
"  What  foul  play  ?    What  does  the  man  mean  ?  " 

"  I  daren't  say,  sir,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  will  you 
come  along  with  me  and  see  for  yourself?  " 

Mr.  Utterson's  only  answer  was  to  rise  and  get  his 
hat  and  great  coat;  but  he  observed  with  wonder  the 
greatness  of  the  relief  that  appeared  upon  the  butler's 
face,  and  perhaps  with  no  less,  that  the  wine  w*s  still 
untasted  when  he  set  it  down  to  follow. 

It  was  a  wild,  cold,  seasonable  night  of  March,  with 
a  pale  moon,  lying  on  her  back  as  though  the  wind  had 
tilted  her,  and  a  flying  wrack  of  the  most  diaphanous 
and  lawny  texture.  The  wind  made  talking  difficult, 
and  flecked  the  blood  into  the  face.  It  seemed  to  have 
swept  the  streets  unusually  bare  of  passengers,  besides; 
for  Mr.  Utterson  thought  he  had  never  seen  that  part  of 
London  so  deserted.  He  could  have  wished  it  other- 
wise ;  never  in  his  life  had  he  been  conscious  of  so  sharp 
a  wish  to  see  and  touch  his  fellow-creatures ;  for  strug- 
gle as  he  might,  there  was  borne  in  upon  his  mind  a 
crushing  anticipation  of  calamity.  The  square,  when 
they  got  there,  was  all  full  of  wind  and  dust,  and  the 
thin  trees  in  the  garden  were  lashing  themselves  along 
the  railing.  Poole,  who  had  kept  all  the  way  a  pace  or 
two  ahead,  now  pulled  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  in  spite  of  the  biting  weather,  took  off  his 
hat  and  mopped  his  brow  with  a  red  pocket-handker- 
chief. But  for  all  the  hurry  of  his  coming,  these  were 
not  the  dews  of  exertion  that  he  wiped  away,  but  the 
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moisture  of  some  strangling  anguish;  for  his  face  was 
white  and  his  voice,  when  he  sDoke,  harsh  and 
broken. 

"  Well,  sir/'  he  said.  "  here  we  are,  and  God  grant 
there  be  nothing  wrong." 

"  Amen,  Poole."  said  the  lawyer. 

Thereupon  the  servant  knocked  in  a  very  guarded 
manner;  the  door  was  opened  on  the  chain;  and  a 
voice  asked  from  within,  "  Is  th:fit  you,  Poole  ? 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Poole.    "  Open  the  door.' 

The  hall,  when  they  entered  it,  was  brightly  lighted 
up ;  the  fire  was  built  high ;  and  about  the  hearth  the 
whole  of  the  servants,  men  and  women,  stood  huddled 
together  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  At  the  sight  of  Mr* 
Utterson,  the  housemaid  broke  into  hysterical  whim- 
pering; and  the  cook,  crying  out  "  Bless  God!  it*s 
Mr.  Utterson,"  ran  forward  as  if  to  take  him  in  her 
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arms. 
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What,  what  ?  Are  you  all  here  ?  "  said  the  lawyer 
peevishly.  "  Very  irregular,  very  unseemly;  your 
master  would  be  far  from  pleased," 

"  They're  all  afraid,"  said  Poole. 

Blank  silence  followed,  no  one  protesting;  only  the 
maid  lifted  up  her  voice  and  now  wept  loudly. 

**  Hold  your  tongue  1 "  Poole  said  to  her,  with  a 
ferocity  of  accent  that  testified  to  his  own  jangled 
nerves;  and  indeed,  when  the  girl  had  so  suddenly 
raised  the  note  of  her  lamentation,  they  had  all  started 
and  turned  towards  the  inner  door  with  faces  of  dread-» 
ful  expectation.  "  And  now."  continued  the  butler, 
addressing  the  knife-boy,  **  reach  me  a  candle,  and 
we'll  get  this  through  hands  at  once.''    And  then  he 
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begged  Mr.  Utterson  to  follow  him,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  back  garden. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  come  as  gently  as  you 
can.  I  want  you  to  hear,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be 
heard.  And  see  here,  sir,  if  by  any  chance  he  was  to 
ask  you  in,  don't  go." 

Mr.  Utterson's  nerves,  at  this  unlooked-for  termi- 
nation, gave  a  jerk  that  nearly  threw  him  from  his  bal- 
ance ;  but  he  recollected  his  courage  and  followed  the 
butler  into  the  laboratory  building  and  through  the  sur- 
gical theatre,  with  its  lumber  of  crates  and  bottles,  to 
the  foot  of  the  stair.  Here  Poole  motioned  him  to 
stand  on  one  side  and  listen ;  while  he  himself,  setting 
down  the  candle  and  making  a  great  and  obvious  call 
on  his  resolution,  mounted  the  steps  and  knocked 
with  a  somewhat  uncertain  hand  on  the  red  baize  of 
the  cabinet  door. 

"  Mr.  Utterson,  sir,  asking  to  see  you,"  he  called; 
and  even  as  he  did  so,  once  more  violently  signed  to  the 
lawyer  to  give  ear. 

A  voice  answered  from  within :  "  Tell  him  I  cannot 
see  anyone,"  it  said  complainingly. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Poole,  with  a  note  of  some- 
thing like  triumph  in  his  voice;  and  taking  up  his 
candle,  he  led  Mr.  Utterson  back  across  the  yard  and 
into  the  great  kitchen,  where  the  fire  was  out  and  the 
beetles  were  leaping  on  the  floor. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  looking  Mr.  Utterson  in  the  eyes, 
"  was  that  my  master's  voice  ?  " 

"  It  seems  much  cha^jged,"  replied  the  lawyer,  very 
pale,  but  giving  look  for  look. 

Changed  ?    Well,  yes,  I  think  so,"  said  the  butlen 
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"  Have  I  been  twenty  years  in  this  man's  house,  to  be 
deceived  about  his  voice  ?  No,  sir;  master's  made 
away  with;  he  was  made  away  with,  eight  days  ago, 
when  we  heard  him  cry  out  upon  the  name  of  God ; 
and  who^s  in  there  instead  of  him,  and  why  it  stays 
there,  is  a  thing  that  cries  to  Heaven,  Mr.  Utterson !  " 

*'  This  is  a  very  strange  tale,  Poole;  this  is  rather  a 
wild  tale,  my  man,"  said  Mr.  Utterson,  biting  his  fin- 
ger. "  Suppose  it  were  as  you  suppose,  supposing  Dr. 
Jekyll  to  have  been  —  well,  murdered,  what  could  in- 
duce the  murderer  to  stay  ?  That  won't  hold  water;  it 
doesn't  commend  itself  to  reason." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Utterson,  you  are  a  hard  man  to  satisfy, 
but  I'll  do  it  yet,"  said  Poole.  "  All  this  last  week  (you 
must  know)  him,  or  it,  or  whatever  it  is  that  lives  in 
that  cabinet,  has  been  crying  night  and  day  for  some 
sort  of  medicine  and  cannot  get  it  to  his  mind.  It  was 
sometimes  his  way  —  the  master's,  that  is  —  to  write 
his  orders  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  throw  it  on  the  stair. 
We've  had  nothing  else  this  week  back;  nothing  but 
papers,  and  a  closed  door,  and  the  very  meals  left  there 
to  be  smuggled  in  when  nobody  was  looking.  Well,  sir, 
every  day,  ay,  and  twice  and  thrice  in  the  same  day, 
there  have  been  orders  and  complaints,  and  I  have  been 
sent  flying  to  all  the  wholesale  chemists  in  town. 
Every  time  I  brought  the  stuff  back,  there  would  be 
another  paper  telling  me  to  return  it,  because  it  was 
not  pure,  and  another  order  to  a  different  firm.  This 
drug  is  wanted  bitter  bad,  sir,  whatever  for." 

"  Have  you  any  of  these^  papers  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Utterson. 

Poole  felt  in  his  pocket  and  handed  out  a  crumpled 
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note,  which  the  lawyer,  bending  nearer  to  the  candle, 
carefully  examined.  Its  contents  ran  thus :  ''  Dr. 
Jekyll  presents  his  compliments  to  Messrs.  Maw.  He 
assures  them  that  their  last  sample  is  impure  and  quite 
useless  for  his  present  purpose.  In  the  year  i8 — ,  Dr. 
J.  purchased  a  somewhat  large  quantity  from  Messrs. 
M.  He  now  begs  them  to  search  with  the  most  siedu- 
lous  care,  and  should  any  of  the  same  quality  be  left, 
to  forward  it  to  him  at  once.  Expense  is  no  considera- 
tion. The  importance  of  this  to  Dr.  J.  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated."  So  far  the  letter  had  run  composedly 
enough,  but  here  with  a  sudden  splutter  of  the  pen,  the 
writer's  emotion  had  broken  loose.  "  For  God's  sake," 
he  had  added,  "  find  me  some  of  the  old." 

"  This  is  a  strange  note,"  said  Mr.  Utterson ;  and 
then  sharply,  "  How  do  you  come  to  have  it  open  ? " 

"  The  man  at  Maw's  was  main  angry,  sir,  and  he 
threw  it  back  to  me  like  so  much  dirt,"  returned 
Poole. 

"  This  is  unquestionably  the  doctor's  hand,  do  you 
know  ?  "  resumed  the  lawyer. 

"  I  thought  it  looked  like  it,"  said  the  servant  rather 
sulkily;  and  then,  with  another  voice,  "  But  what 
matters  hand  of  write  ?  "  he  said.    **  I've  seen  him !  " 

"  Seen  him  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Utterson.    "  Well .?  " 

"  That's  it !  said  Poole.  "  It  was  this  way.  I 
came  suddenly  into  the  theatre  from  the  garden.  It 
seems  he  had  slipped  out  to  look  for  this  drug  or  what- 
ever it  is ;  for  the  cabinet  door  was  open,  and  there  he 
was  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  digging  among  the 
crates.  He  looked  up  when  I  came  in,  gave  a  kind  of 
cry,  and  whipped  upstairs  into  the  cabinet.    It  was  but 
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for  one  minute  that  I  saw  him,  but  the  hair  stood  upon 
my  head  like  quills.  Sir,  if  that  was  my  master,  why 
had  he  a  mask  upon  his  face  ?  If  it  was  my  master, 
why  did  he  cry  out  like  a  rat,  and  run  from  me  ?  I 
have  served  him  long  enough.  And  then  •  .  •  **  The 
man  paused  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  face. 

"  These  are  all  very  strange  circumstances,"  said  Mr. 
Utterson,  "  but  I  think  I  begin  to  see  daylight.  Your 
master,  Poole,  is  plainly  seized  with  one  of  those  mala* 
dies  that  both  torture  and  deform  the  sufferer;  hence, 
for  aught  I  know,  the  alteration  of  his  voice ;  hence 
^  mask  and  the  avoidance  of  his  friends ;  hence  his 
eagerness  to  find  this  drug,  by  means  of  which  the  poor 
soul  retains  some  hope  of  ultimate  recovery  —  God 
grant  that  he  be  not  deceived !  There  is  my  explana- 
tion; it  is  sad  enough,  Poole,  ay,  and  appalling  to 
consider;  but  it  is  plain  and  natural,  hangs  well 
together,  and  delivers  us  from  all  exorbitant 
alarms." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  butler,  turning  to  a  sort  of  mottled 
pallor,  "  that  thing  was  not  my  master,  and  there's  the 
truth.  My  master  "  —  here  he  looked  round  him  and 
began  to  whisper  —  "  is  a  tall,  fine  build  of  a  man,  and 
this  was  more  of  a  dwarf."  Utterson  attempted  to  pro- 
test. "  O,  sir,"  cried  Poole,  "  do  you  think  I  do  not 
know  my  master  after  twenty  years  ?  Do  you  think  I 
do  not  know  where  his  head  comes  to  in  the  cabinet 
door,  where  I  saw  him  every  morning  of  my  life  ?  No, 
sir,  that  thing  in  the  mask  was  never  Dr.  Jekyll  — 
God  knows  what  it  was,  but  it  was  never  Dr.  Jekyll ; 
and  it  is  the  belief  of  my  heart  that  there  was  murder 
done." 
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"  Poole/'  replied  the  lawyer, "  if  you  say  that,  it  will 
become  my  duty  to  make  certain.  Much  as  I  desire  to 
spare  your  master's  feelings,  much  as  I  am  puzzled  by 
this  note  which  seems  to  prove  him  to  be  still  alive,  I 
shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  break  in  that  door." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Utterson,  that's  talking ! "  cried  the 
butler. 

"  And  now  comes  the  second  question,"  resumed 
Utterson:  "Who  is  going  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  and  me,"  was  the  undaunted  reply. 

"  That's  very  well  said,"  returned  the  lawyer;  "  and 
whatever  comes  of  it,  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  see 
you  are  no  loser." 

**  There  is  an  axe  in  the  theatre,"  continued  Poole ; 
"  and  you  might  take  the  kitchen  poker  for  yourself." 

The  lawyer  took  that  rude  but  weighty  instrument 
into  his  hand,  and  balanced  it.  "  Do  you  know, 
Poole,"  he  said,  looking  up,  "  that  you  and  I  are  about 
to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  of  some  peril  ?  " 

"  You  may  say  so,  sir,  indeed,"  returned  the  butler. 

"  It  is  well,  then,  that  we  should  be  frank,"  said  the 
other.  "  We  both  think.more  than  we  have  said;  let 
us  make  a  clean  breast.  This  masked  figure  that  you 
saw,  did  you  recognise  it  ? " 

"  Well,  sir,  it  went  so  quick,  and  the  creature  was  sc 
doubled  up,  that  I  could  hardly  swear  to  that,"  was  the 
answer.  "  But  if  you  mean,  was  it  Mr.  Hyde  ?  —  why, 
yes,  I  think  it  was !  You  see,  it  was  much  of  the  same 
bigness;  and  it  had  the  same  quick,  light  way  with  it; 
and  then  who  else  could  have  got  in  by  the  laboratory 
door?  You  have  not  forgot,  sir,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  murder  he  had  still  the  key  with  him  ?    But  that's 
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not  all.    I  don't  know,  Mr.  Utterson,  if  ever  you  met 
this  Mr.  Hyde  ?  " 

Yes,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  once  spoke  with  him.** 
Then  you  must  know  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  that 
there  was  something  queer  about  that  gentleman  — 
something  that  gave  a  man  a  turn  —  I  don't  kno^ 
rightly  how  to  say  it,  sir,  beyond  this :  that  you  felt  it 
in  your  marrow  kind  of  cold  and  thin.** 

"  I  own  I  felt  something  of  what  you  describe,'*  said 
Mr.  Utterson. 

"  Quite  so,  sir,*'  returned  Poole.  "  Well,  when  that 
masked  thing  like  a  monkey  jumped  from  among  the 
chemicals  and  whipped  into  the  cabinet,  it  went  down 
my  spine  like  ice.  O,  I  know  it's  not  evidence,  Mr. 
Utterson;  I'm  book-learned  enough  for  that;  but  a 
man  has  his  feelings,  and  I  give  you  my  bible-word  it 
was  Mr.  Hyde !  '* 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  My  feelings  incline  to 
the  same  point.  Evil,  I  fear,  founded  —  evil  was  sure 
to  come  —  of  that  connection.  Ay,  truly,  I  believe 
you;  I  believe  poor  Harry  is  killed;  and  I  believe  his 
murderer  (for  what  purpose,  God  alone  can  tell)  is 
still  lurking  in  his  victim's  room.  Well,  let  our  name 
be  vengeance.    Call  Bradshaw." 

The  footman  came  at  the  summons,  very  white  and 
nervous. 

"  Pull  yourself  together,  Bradshaw,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  This  suspense,  I  know,  is  telling  upon  all  of  you ; 
but  it  is  now  our  Intention  to  make  an  end  of  it.  Poole, 
here,  and  I  are  going  to  force  our  way  into  the  cabinet. 
If  all  is  well,  my  shoulders  are  broad  enough  to  bear 
the  blame.    Meanwhile,  lest  anything  should  really  be 
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amissy  or  any  malefactor  seek  to  escape  by  the  back, 
you  and  the  boy  must  go  round  the  corner  with  a  pair 
of  good  sticks  and  take  your  post  at  the  laboratory 
door.  We  give  you  ten  minutes,  to  get  to  your 
stations/* 

As  Bradshaw  left,  the  lawyer  looked  at  his  watch. 
"  And  now,  Poole,  let  us  get  to  ours,"  he  said;  and 
taking  the  poker  under  his  arm,  led  the  way  into  the 
yard.  The  scud  had  banked  over  the  moon,  and  it  was 
now  quite  dark.  The  wind,  which  only  broke  in  puffs 
and  draughts  into  that  deep  well  of  building,  tossed  the 
light  of  the  candle  to  and  fro  about  their  steps,  until 
they  came  into  the  shelter  of  the  theatre,  where  they  sat 
down  silently  to  wait.  London  hummed  solemnly  all 
around;  but  nearer  at  hand,  the  stillness  was  only 
broken  by  the  sounds  of  a  footfall  moving  to  and  fro 
along  the  cabinet  floor. 

"  So  it  will  walk  all  day,  sir,"  whispered  Poole; "  ay, 
and  the  better  part  of  the  night.  Only  when  a  new 
sample  comes  from  the  chemist,  there's  a  bit  of  a  break. 
Ah,  it's  an  ill-conscience  that's  such  an  enemy  to  rest ! 
Ah,  sir,  there's  blood  foully  shed  in  every  step  of  it ! 
But  hark  again,  a  little  closer  —  put  your  heart  in  your 
ears,  Mr.  Utterson,  and  tell  me,  is  that  the  doctor's 
foot?" 

The  steps  fell  lightly  and  oddly,  with  a  certain 
swing,  for  all  they  went  so  slowly;  it  was  different  in- 
deed from  the  heavy  creaking  tread  of  Henry  Jekyll 
Utterson  sighed.  "  Is  there  never  anything  else  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Poole  nddded.  "  Once,"  he  said.  "  Once  I  heard 
it  weeping ! " 
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"  Weeping  ?  how  that  ?  "  said  the  lawyer,  conscious 
of  a  sudden  chill  of  horror. 

"  Weeping  like  a  woman  or  a  lost  soul/'  said  the  but- 
ler. "  I  came  away  with  that  upon  my  heart,  that  I 
could  have  wept  too." 

But  now  the  ten  minutes  drew  to  an  end.  Poole  dis- 
interred the  axe  from  under  a  stack  of  packing  straw;, 
the  candle  was  set  upon  the  nearest  table  to  light  them 
to  the  attack ;  and  they  drew  near  with  bated  breath  to 
where  that  patient  foot  was  still  going  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  in  the  quiet  of  the  night. 

"  Jekyll,"  cried  Utterson,  with  a  loud  voice, "  I  de- 
mand to  see  you."  He  paused  a  moment,  bu^  there 
came  no  reply.  **  I  give  you  fair  warning,  our  suspi- 
cions are  aroused,  and  I  must  and  shall  see  you,"  he 
resumed ;  "  if  not  by  fair  means,  then  by  foul  —  if  not 
of  your  consent,  then  by  brute  force  I  " 

"  Utterson,"  said  the  voice,  **  for  God's  sake,  have 
mercy ! " 

"Ah,  that's  not  JekyU's  voice  —  it's  Hyde's!" 
cried  Utterson.     "  Down  with  the  door,  Poole ! " 

Poole  swung  the  axe  over  his  shoulder;  the  blow 
shook  the  building,  and  the  red  baize  door  leaped 
against  the  lock  and  hinges.  A  dismal  screech,  as 
of  mere  animal  terror,  rang  from  the  cabinet.  Up 
went  the  axe  again,  and  again  the  panels  crashed  and 
the  frame  bounded;  four  times  the  blow  fell;  but 
the  wood  was  tough  and  the  fittings  were  of  excellent 
workmanship;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth,  that  the 
lock  burst  in  sunder  and  the  wreck  of  the  door  fell 
inwards  on  the  carpet. 

The  besiegers,  appalled  by  their  own  riot  and  the 
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stillness  that  had  succeeded,  stood  back  a  little  and 
peered  in.  There  lay  the  cabinet  before  their  eyes  in 
the  quiet  lamplight,  a  good  fire  glowing  and  chattering 
on  the  hearth,  the  kettle  singing  its  thin  strain,  a 
drawer  or  two  open,  papers  neatly  set  forth  on  the 
business  table,  and  nearer  the  fire,  the  things  laid  out 
for  tea :  the  quietest  room,  you  would  have  said,  and> 
but  for  the  glazed  presses  full  of  chemicals,  the  most 
commonplace  that  night  in  London. 

Right  in  the  midst  there  lay  the  body  of  a  man 
sorely  contorted  and  still  twitching.  They  drew  near 
on  tiptoe,  turned  it  on  its  back  and  beheld  the  face  of 
Edward  Hyde.  He  was  dressed  in  clothes  far  too 
large  for  him,  clothes  of  the  doctor's  bigness;  the  cords 
of  his  face  still  moved  with  a  semblance  of  life,  but 
life  was  quite  gone :  and  by  the  crushed  phial  in  the 
hand  and  the  strong  smell  of  kernels  that  hung  upon 
the  air,  Utterson  knew  that  he  was  looking  on  the 
body  of  a  self-destroyer, 

"  We  have  come  too  late,"  he  said  sternly, "  whether 
to  save  or  punish.  Hyde  is  gone  to  his  account;  and 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  find  the  body  of  your  master." 

The  far  greater  proportion  of  the  building  was 
occupied  by  the  theatre,  which  filled  almost  the  whole 
ground  story  and  was  lighted  from  above,  and  by  the 
cabinet,  which  formed  an  upper  story  at  one  end  and 
looked  upon  the  court.  A  corridor  joined  the  theatre 
to  the  door  on  the  by-street ;  and  with  this  the  cabinet 
communicated  separately  by  a  second  flight  of  stairs. 
There  were  besides  a  few  dark  closets  and  a  spacious 
cellar.  All  these  they  now  thoroughly  examined. 
Each  closet  needed  but  a  glance,  for  all  were  empty, 
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and  all,  by  the  dust  that  fell  from  their  doors,  had 
stood  long  unopened.  The  cellar,  indeed,  was  filled 
with  crazy  lumber,  mostly  dating  from  the  times  of 
the  surgeon  who  was  Jekyll's  predecessor;  but  even 
as  they  opened  the  door  they  were  advertised  of  the 
uselessness  of  further  search,  by  the  fall  of  a  perfect 
mat  of  cobweb  which  had  for  years  sealed  up  the 
entrance.  Nowhere  was  there  any  trace  of  Henry 
Jekyll,  dead  or  alive. 

Poole  stamped  on  the  flags  of  the  corridor.  "  He 
must  be  buried  here,**  he  said,  hearkening  to  the 
sound. 

"  Or  he  may  have  fled,**  said  Utterson,  and  he  turned 
to  examine  the  door  in  the  by-street.  It  was  locked; 
and  lying  near  by  on  the  flags,  they  found  the  key^ 
already  stained  with  rust. 

"  This  does  not  look  like  use,"  observed  the  law* 
yer. 

"  Use !  **  echoed  Poole.  "  Do  you  not  see,  sir,  it  is 
broken  i  much*  as  if  a  man  had  stamped  on  it.** 

"  Ay,'*  continued  Utterson,  "  and  the  fractures,  too, 
are  rusty.'*  The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
scare.  "  This  is  beyond  me,  Poole,*'  said  the  lawyer. 
"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  cabinet." 

They  mounted  the  stair  in  silence,  and  still  with  an 
occasional  awestruck  glance  at  the  dead  body,  pro- 
ceeded more  thoroughly  to  examine  the  contents  of  the 
cabinet.  At  one  table,  there  were  traces  of  chemical 
work,  various  measured  heaps  of  some  white  salt 
being  laid  on  glass  saucers,  as  though  for  an  experiment 
in  which  the  unhappy  man  had  been  prevented. 

"  That  is  the  same  drug  that  I  was  always  bringing 
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him/*  said  Poole;  and  even  as  he  spoke,  the  kettle 
with  a  startling  noise  boiled  over. 

This  brought  them  to  the  fireside,  where  the  easy- 
chair  was  drawn  cosily  up,  and  the  tea  things  stood 
ready  to  the  sitter's  elbow,  the  very  sugar  in  the  cup. 
There  were  several  books  on  a  shelf;  one  lay  beside 
the  tea  things  open,  and  Utterson  was  amazed  to  find 
it  a  copy  of  a  pious  work,  for  which  Jekyll  had  several 
times  expressed  a  great  esteem,  annotated,  in  his  own 
hand,  with  startling  blasphemies. 

Next,  in  the  course  of  their  review  of  the  chamber, 
the  searchers  came  to  the  cheval  glass,  into  whose 
depths  they  looked  with  an  involuntary  horror.  But 
it  was  so  turned  as  to  show  them  nothing  but  the  rosy 
glow  playing  on  the  roof,  the  fire  sparkling  in  a  hundred 
repetitions  along  the  glazed  front  of  the  presses,  and 
their  own  pale  and  fearful  countenances  stooping  to 
look  in. 

"  This  glass  has  seen  some  strange  things,  sir," 
whispered  Poole. 

"  And  surely  none  stranger  than  itself,"  echoed  the 
lawyer  in  the  same  tones.  "  For  what  did  Jekyll  "  — 
he  caught  himself  up  at  the  word  with  a  start,  and 
then  conquering  the  weakness  —  "  what  could  Jekyll 
want  with  it  ?  "    he  said. 

"  You  may  say  that !  "   said  Poole. 

Next  they  turned  to  the  business  table.  On  the 
desk,  among  the  neat  array  of  papers,  a  large  envelope 
was  uppermost,  and  bore,  in  the  doctor's  hand,  the 
name  of  Mr.  Utterson.  The  lawyer  unsealed  it,  and 
several  enclosures  fell  to  the  floor.  The  first  was  a 
will,  drawn  in  the  same  eccentric  terms  as  the  one 
13  A 
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which  he  had  returned  six  months  before,  to  serve  as 
z  testament  in  case  of  death  and  as  a  deed  of  gift  in 
case  of  disappearance;  but  in  place  of  the  name  of 
Edward  Hyde,  the  lawyer,  with  indescribable  amaze* 
ment,  read  the  name  of  Gabriel  John  Utterson.  He 
looked  at  Poole,  and  then  back  at  the  paper,  and  last 
of  all  at  the  dead  malefactor  stretched  upon  the 
carpet 

"  My  head  goes  round,"  he  said.  "  He  has  been  all 
these  days  in  possession ;  he  had  no  cause  to  like  me ; 
he  must  have  raged  to  see  himself  displaced ;  and  he 
has  not  destroyed  this  document.'* 

He  caught  up  the  next  paper;  it  was  a  brief  note  in 
the  doctor's  hand  and  dated  at  the  top.  "  O  Poole !  ** 
the  lawyer  cried,  **  he  was  alive  and  here  this  day.  He 
cannot  have  been  disposed  of  in  so  short  a  space ;  he 
must  be  still  alive,  he  must  have  fled !  And  then,  why 
fled  ?  and  how  ?  and  in  that  case,  can  we  venture  to 
declare  this  suicide  ?  O,  we  must  be  careful.  I  fore- 
see that  we  may  yet  involve  your  master  in  some  dire 
catastrophe." 

"  Why  don't  you  read  it,  sir  ? "  asked  Poole. 

"  Because  I  fear,"  replied  the  lawyer  solemnly. 
*'  God  grant  I  have  no  cause  for  it !  "  And  with  that 
he  brought  the  paper  to  his  eyes  and  read  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Utterson,  —  When  this  shall  fall  into 
your  hands,  I  shall  have  disappeared,  under  what 
circumstances  I  have  not  the  penetration  to  foresee, 
but  my  instinct  and  all  the  circumstances  of  my  name- 
less situation  tell  me  that  the  end  is  sure  and  must  b<i 
early.     Go  then,  and  first  read  the  narrative  which 
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Lanyon  warned  me  he  was  to  place  in  your  hands; 
and  if  you  care  to  hear  more,  turn  to  the  confession  of 
"  Your  unworthy  and  unhappy  friend, 

"  Henry  Jekyll.*' 


"  There  was  a  third  enclosure  ?  **   asked  Utterson. 

"  Here,  sir,*'  said  Poole,  and  gave  into  his  hands  a 
considerable  packet  sealed  in  several  places. 

The  lawyer  put  it  in  his  pocket,  "  I  would  say 
nothing  of  this  paper.  If  your  master  has  fled  or  is 
dead,  we  may  at  least  save  his  credit.  It  is  now  ten ; 
I  must  go  home  and  read  these  docuitients  in  quiet; 
but  I  shall  be  back  before  midnight,  when  we  shall 
send  for  the  police,'* 

They  went  out,  locking  the  door  of  the  theatre 
behind  them;  and  Utterson,  once  more  leaving  the 
servants  gathered  about  the  fire  in  the  hall,  trudged 
back  to  his  oflice  to  read  the  two  narratives  in  which 
this  mystery  was  now  to  be  explained. 


DR.  LANYOn's   narrative 


On  the  ninth  of  January,  now  four  days  ago,  I  re- 
ceived by  the  evening  delivery  a  registered  envelope 
addressed  in  the  hand  of  my  colleague  and  old  school- 
companion,  Henry  Jekyll.  I  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised by  this;  for  we  were  by  no  means  in  the  habit 
of  correspondence;  I  had  seen  the  man,  dined  with 
him,  indeed,  the  night  before;  and  I  could  imagine 
nothing  in  our  intercourse  that  should  justify  formality 
of  registration.  The  contents  increased  my  wonder; 
^or  this  is  how  the  letter  ran : 
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it 


loth  December,  i8 — . 
Dear  Lanyon,  —  You  are  one  of  my  oldest  friends  | 
and  although  we  may  have  differed  at  times  on  scien- 
tific questions^  I  cannot  remember,  at  least  on  my  side, 
any  break  in  our  affection.  There  was  never  a  day 
when,  if  you  had  said  to  me,  *  Jekyll,  my  life,  my 
honour,  my  reason,  depend  upon  you,'  I  would  not 
have  sacrificed  my  left  hand  to  help  you.  Lanyon, 
my  life,  my  honour,  my  reason,  are  all  at  your  mercy; 
if  you  fail  me  to-night,  I  am  lost.  You  might  suppose, 
after  this  preface,  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you  for 
something  dishonourable  to  grant.   Judge  for  yourself. 

"  I  want  vou  to  postpone  all  other  engagements  for 
to-night  —  ay,  even  if  you  were  summoned  to  the  bed- 
side of  an  emperor;  to  take  a  cab,  unless  your  carriage 
should  be  actually  at  the  door;  and  with  this  letter  in 
your  hand  for  consultation,  to  drive  straight  to  my 
house.  Poole,  my  butler,  has  his  orders ;  you  will  find 
him  waiting  your  arrival  with  a  locksmith.  The  door 
of  my  cabinet  is  then  to  be  forced :  and  you  are  to  go 
in  alone ;  to  open  the  glazed  press  (letter  E)  on  the  left 
hand,  breaking  the  lock  if  it  be  shut;  and  to  draw  out, 
with  all  its  contents  as  they  standi  the  fourth  drawer 
from  the  top  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  the  third 
from  the  bottom.  In  my  extreme  distress  of  mind,  I 
have  a  morbid  fear  of  misdirecting  you ;  but  even  if  I 
am  in  error,  you  may  know  the  right  drawer  by  its 
contents:  some  powders,  a  phial  and  a  paper  book. 
This  drawer  I  beg  of  you  to  carry  back  with  you  to 
Cavendish  Square  exactly  as  it  stands. 

"  That  is  the  first  part  of  the  service :  now  for  the 
second.    You  should  be  back,  if  you  set  out  at  once  OQ 
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the  receipt  of  this,  long  before  midnight;  but  I  will 
leave  you  that  amount  of  margin,  not  only  in  the  fear 
of  one  of  those  obstacles  that  can  neither  be  prevented 
nor  foreseen,  but  because  an  hour  when  your  servants 
are  in  bed  is  to  be  preferred  for  what  will  then  remain 
to  do.  At  midnight,  then,  I  have  to  ask  you  to  be 
alone  in  your  consulting  room,  to  admit  with  your  own 
hand  into  the  house  a  man  who  will  present  himself 
in  my  name,  and  to  place  in  his  hands  the  drawer  that 
you  will  have  brought  with  you  from  my  cabinet. 
Then  you  will  have  played  your  part  and  earned  my 
gratitude  completely.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  if  you 
insist  upon  an  explanation,  you  will  have  understood 
that  these  arrangements  are  of  capital  importance; 
and  that  by  the  neglect  of  one  of  them,  fantastic  as 
they  must  appear,  you  might  have  charged  your 
conscience  widi  my  death  or  the  shipwreck  of  my 
reason. 

"  Confident  as  I  am  that  you  will  not  trifle  with  this 
appeal,  my  heart  sinks  and  my  hand  trembles  at  the 
bare  thought  of  such  a  possibility.  Think  of  me  at 
this  hour,  in  a  strange  place,  labouring  under  a  black- 
ness of  distress  that  no  fancy  can  exaggerate,  and  yet 
well  aware  that,  if  you  will  but  punctually  serve  me, 
my  troubles  will  roll  away  like  a  story  that  is  told- 
Serve  me,  my  dear  Lanyon,  and  save 

Your  friend, 

H.  J. 


I  our  inena, 


"  P.  S.  —  I  had  already  sealed  this  up  when  a 
fresh  terror  struck  upon  my  soul.  It  is  possible  that 
the  post-office  may  fail  me,  and  this  letter  not  come 
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into  your  hands  until  to-morrow  morning.  In  that 
case,  dear  Lanyon,  do  my  errand  when  it  shall  be  most 
convenient  for  you  in  the  course  of  the  day;  and  once 
more  expect  my  messenger  at  midnight.  It  may  then 
already  be  too  late;  and  if  that  night  passes  without 
event,  you  will  know  that  you  have  seen  the  last  of 
Heniy  Jekyll." 

Upon  the  reading  of  this  letter,  I  made  sure  my 
colleague  was  insane;  but  till  that  was  proved  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  I  felt  bound  to  do  as  he 
requested.  The  less  I  understood  of  this  farrago,  the 
less  I  was  in  a  position  to  judge  of  its  importance;  and 
an  appeal  so  worded  could  not  be  set  aside  without  a 
grave  responsibility.  I  rose  accordingly  from  table, 
got  into  a  hansom,  and  drove  straight  to  Jekyll's  house. 
The  butler  was  awaiting  my  arrival ;  he  had  received 
by  the  same  post  as  mine  a  registered  letter  of  instruc- 
tion, and  had  sent  at  once  for  a  locksmith  and  a  car- 
penter. The  tradesmen  came  while  we  were  yet 
speaking;  and  we  moved  in  a  body  to  old  Dr.  l)en- 
man's  surgical  theatre,  from  which  (as  you  are  doubt- 
less aware)  Jekyll's  private  cabinet  is  most  conven- 
iently entered.  The  door  was  very  strong,  the  lock 
excellent ;  the  carpenter  avowed  he  would  have  great 
trouble  and  have  to  do  much  damage,  if  force  were  to 
be  used;  and  the  locksmith  was  near  despair.  But 
this  last  was  a  handy  fellow,  and  after  two  hours' 
work,  the  door  stood  open.  The  press  marked  E  was 
unlocked;  and  I  took  out  the  drawer,  had  it  filled  up 
with  straw  and  tied  in  a  sheet,  and  returned  with  it 
to  Cavendish  Square. 
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Here  I  proceeded  to  examine  its  contents.  The 
powders  were  neatly  eijough  made  up,  but  not  with 
the  nicety  of  the  dispensing  chemist;  so  that  it  was 
plain  they  were  of  Jekyll's  private  manufacture :  and 
when  I  opened  one  of  the  wrappers  I  found  what 
seemed  to  me  a  simple  crystalline  salt  of  a  white 
colour.  The  phial,  to  which  I  next  turned  my  atten- 
tion, might  have  been  about  half  full  of  a  blood-red 
liquor,  which  was  highly  pungent  to  the  sense  of  smell 
and  seemed  to  me  to  contain  phosphorus  and  some 
volatile  ether.  At  the  other  ingredients  I  could  make 
no  guess.  The  book  was  an  ordinary  version  book  and 
contained  little  but  a  series  of  dates.  These  covered 
a  period  of  many  years,  but  I  observed  that  the 
entries  ceased  nearly  a  year  ago  and  quite  abruptly. 
Here  and  there  a  brief  remark  was  appended  to  a  date, 
usually  no  more  than  a  single  word :  "  double " 
occurring  perhaps  six  times  in  a  total  of  several  hun- 
dred entries;  and  once  veiy  early  in  the  list  and 
followed  by  several  marks  of  exclamation,  "  total 
failure !  !  !  *'  All  this,  though  it  whetted  my  curiosity, 
told  me  little  that  was  definite.  Here  were  a  phial  of 
some  tincture,  a  paper  of  some  salt,  and  the  record  of  a 
series  of  experiments  that  had  led  (like  too  many  of 
Jekyll's  investigations)  to  no  end  of  practical  useful- 
ness. How  could  the  presence  of  these  articles  in  my 
house  affect  either  the  honour,  the  sanity,  or  the  life 
of  my  flighty  colleague  ?  If  his  messenger  could  go  to 
one  place,  why  could  he  not  go  to  another  ?  And  even 
granting  some  impediment,  why  was  this  gentleman 
to  be  received  by  me  in  secret  ?  The  more  I  reflected 
the  more  convinced  I  grew  that  I  was  dealing  with  a 
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case  of  cerebral  disease ;  and  though  I  dismissed  my 
servants  to  bed,  I  loaded  an  old  revolver,  that  I  might 
be  found  in  some  posture  of  self-defence. 

Twelve  o'clock  had  scarce  rung  out  over  London, 
ere  the  knocker  sounded  very  gently  on  the  door.  I 
went  myself  at  the  summons,  and  found  a  small  man 
crouching  against  the  pillars  of  the  portico. 

"  Are  you  come  from  Dr.  Jekyll  ?  "   I  asked. 

He  told  me  "  yes  **  by  a  constrained  gesture;  and 
when  I  had  bidden  him  enter,  he  did  not  obey  me 
without  a  searching  backward  glance  into  the  darkness 
of  the  square.  There  was  a  policeman  not  far  off, 
advancing  with  his  bull's  eye  open;  and  at  the  sight, 
I  thought  my  visitor  started  and  made  greater  haste. 

These  particulars  struck  me,  I  confess,  disagreeably ; 
and  as  I  followed  him  into  the  bright  light  of  the 
consulting  room,  I  kept  my  hand  ready  on  my  weapon. 
Here,  at  last,  I  had  a  chance  of  clearly  seeing  him.  I 
had  never  set  eyes  on  him  before,  so  much  was  certain. 
He  was  small,  as  I  have  said;  I  was  struck  besides 
with  the  shocking  expression  of  his  face,  with  his 
remarkable  combination  of  great  muscular  activity 
and  great  apparent  debility  of  constitution^  and  — 
last  but  not  least  —  with  the  odd,  subjective  disturb- 
ance caused  by  his  neighbourhood.  This  bore  some 
resemblance  to  incipient  rigor,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  marked  sinking  of  the  pulse.  At  the  time,  I  set 
it  down  to  some  idiosyncratic,  personal  distaste,  and 
merely  wondered  at  the  acuteness  of  the  symptoms ; 
but  I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe  the  cause  to  lie 
much  deeper  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  turn  on 
some  nobler  hinge  than  the  principle  of  hatred. 
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This  person  (who  had  thus,  froir.  the  first  moment 
of  his  entrance,  struck  in  me  what  I  can  only  describe 
as  a  disgustful  curiosity)  was  dressed  in  a  fashion  that 
would  have  made  an  ordinary  person  laughable;  his 
clothes,  that  is  to  say,  although  they  were  of  rich  and 
sober  fabric,  were  enormously  too  large  for  him  in 
every  measurement  —  the  trousers  hanging  on  his 
legs  and  rolled  up  to  keep  them  from  the  ground,  the 
waist  of  the  coat  below  his  haunches,  and  the  collar 
sprawling  wide  upon  his  shoulders.  Strange  to  relate, 
this  ludicrous  accoutrement  was  far  from  moving  me 
to  laughter.  Rather,  as  there  was  something  abnormal 
and  misbegotten  in  the  very  essence  of  the  creature 
that  now  faced  me  —  something  seizing,  surprising 
and  revolting  —  this  fresh  disparity  seemed  but  to 
fit  in  with  and  to  reinforce  it;  so  that  to  my  interest  in 
the  man's  nature  and  character,  there  was  added  a 
curiosity  as  to  his  origin,  his  life,  his  fortune  and 
status  in  the  world. 

These  observations,  though  they  have  taken  sa 
great  a  space  to  be  set  down  in,  were  yet  the  work  of  a 
few  seconds.  My  visitor  was,  indeed^  on  fire  with 
sombre  excitement. 

"  Have  you  got  it  ? "  he  cried.  "  Haye  you  got  it  ?  '* 
And  so  lively  was  his  impatience  that  he  even  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  arm  and  sought  to  shake  me. 

I  put  him  back,  conscious  at  his  touch  of  a  certain 
icy  pang  along  my  blood.  "  Come,  sir,'*  said  I.  "  You 
forget  that  I  have  not  yet  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. Be  seated,  if  you  please."  And  I  showed  him 
an  example,  and  sat  down  myself  in  my  customary  seat 
and  with  as  fair  an  imitation  of  my  ordinary  manner 
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to  a  patient,  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  nature  of 
my  preoccupations,  and  the  horror  I  had  of  my  visitor, 
would  suffer  me  to  muster. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Dr.  Lanyon,'*  he  replied  civilly 
enough.  "  What  you  say  is  very  well  founded;  and 
my  impatience  has  shown  its  heels  to  my  politeness. 
I  come  here  at  the  instance  of  your  colleague.  Dr. 
Henry  Jekyll,  on  a  piece  of  business  of  some  moment; 
and  I  understood  .  .  .**  He  paused  and  put  his  hand 
to  his  throat,  and  I  could  see,  in  spite  of  his  collected 
manner,  that  he  was  wrestling  against  the  approaches 
of  the  hysteria  —  "I  understood,  a  drawer  .  .  ." 

But  here  I  took  pity  on  my  visitor's  suspense,  and 
some  perhaps  on  my  own  growing  curiosity. 

"  There  it  is,  sir,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the  drawer, 
where  it  lay  on  the  floor  behind  a  table  and  still 
covered  with  the  sheet. 

He  sprang  to  it,  and  then  paused,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  heart :  I  could  hear  his  teeth  grate  with  the 
convulsive  action  of  his  jaws;  and  his  face  was  so 
ghastly  to  see  that  I  grew  alarmed  both  for  his  life  and 


reason. 


Compose  yourself,"  said  I. 

He  turned  a  dreadful  smile  to  me,  and  as  if  with  the 
decision  of  despair,  plucked  away  the  sheet.  At  sight 
of  the  contents,  he  uttered  one  loud  sob  of  such 
immense  relief  that  I  sat  petrified.  And  the  next 
moment,  in  a  voic^  that  was  already  fairly  well  under 
control,   "  Have  you  a  graduated  glass  ?  '*   he  asked. 

I  rose  from  my  place  with  something  of  an  eflFort  and 
gave  him  what  he  asked. 

He  thanked  me  with  a  smiling  nod,  measured  out  a 
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few  minims  of  the  red  tincture  and  added  one  of  the 
powders.  The  mixture,  which  was  at  first  of  a  reddish 
hue,  began,  in  proportion  as  the  crystals  melted,  to 
brighten  in  colour,  to  efiFervesce  audibly,  and  to  throw 
off  small  fumes  of  vapour.  Suddenly  and  at  the  same 
moment,  the  ebullition  ceased  and  the  compound 
changed  to  a  dark  purple,  which  faded  again  more 
slowly  to  a  watery  green.  My  visitor,  who  had  watched 
these  metamorphoses  with  a  keen  eye,  smiled,  set  down 
the  glass  upon  the  table,  and  then  turned  and  looked 
upon  me  with  an  air  of  scrutiny. 

"  And  now,"  said  he, "  to  settle  what  remains.  Will 
you  be  wise  ?  will  you  be  guided  ?  will  you  suffer  me  to 
take  this  glass  in  my  hand  and  to  go  forth  from  your 
house  without  further  parley?  or  has  the  greed  of 
curiosity  too  much  command  of  you  ?  Think  before 
you  answer,  for  it  shall  be  done  as  you  decide.  As  you 
decide,  you  shall  be  left  as  you  were  before,  and 
neither  richer  nor  wiser,  unless  the  sense  of  service 
rendered  to  a  man  in  mortal  distress  may  be  counted 
as  a  kind  of  riches  of  the  soul.  Or,  if  you  shall  so  pre- 
fer to  choose,  a  new  province  of  knowledge  and  new 
avenues  to  fame  and  power  shall  be  laid  open  to  you, 
here,  in  this  room,  upon  the  instant;  and  your  sight 
shall  be  blasted  by  a  prodigy  to  stagger  the  unbelief 
of  Satan." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  aflFecting  a  coolness  that  I  was  far 
from  truly  possessing, "  you  speak  enigmas,  and  you 
will  perhaps  not  wonder  that  I  hear  you  with  no  very 
strong  impression  of  belief.  But  I  have  gone  too  far 
in  the  way  of  inexplicable  services  to  pause  before  I 
see  the  end." 
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"  It  is  well/'  replied  my  visitor.  "  Lanyon,  you 
remember  your  vows :  what  follows  is  under  the  seal 
of  our  profession.  And  now,  you  who  have  so  long 
been  bound  to  the  most  narrow  and  material  views,  you 
who  have  denied  the  virtue  of  transcendental  medicine, 
you  who  have  derided  your  superiors  —  behold !  " 

He  put  the  glass  to  his  lips  and  drank  at  one  gulp. 
A  cry  followed;  he  reeled,  staggered,  clutched  at  the 
table  and  held  on,  staring  with  injected  eyes,  gasping 
with  open  mouth;  and  as  I  looked  there  came,  I 
thought,  a  change  —  he  seemed  to  swell  —  his  face 
became  suddenly  black  and  the  features  seemed  to 
melt  and  alter  —  and  the  next  moment,  I  had  sprung 
to  my  feet  and  leaped  back  against  the  wall,  my  arm 
raised  to  shield  me  from  that  prodigy,  my  mind  sub- 
merged in  terror. 

"  O  God !  "  I  screamed,  and  "  O  God !  "  again  and 
again ;  for  there  before  my  eyes  —  pale  and  shaken, 
and  half  fainting,  and  groping  before  him  with  his 
hands,  like  a  man  restored  from  death  —  there  stood 
Henry  Jekyll ! 

What  he  told  me  in  the  next  hour,  I  cannot  bring  my 
mind  to  set  on  paper.  I  saw  what  I  saw,  I  heard  what 
I  heard,  and  my  soul  sickened  at  it ;  and  yet  now  when 
that  sight  has  faded  from  my  eyes,  I  ask  myself  if  I 
believe  it,  and  I  cannot  answer.  My  life  is  shaken  to 
its  roots;  sleep  has  left  me;  the  deadliest  terror  sits 
by  me  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  I  feel  that  my 
days  are  numbered,  and  that  I  must  die;  and  yet  I 
shall  die  incredulous.  As  for  the  moral  turpitude  that 
man  unveiled  to  me,  even  with  tears  of  penitence,  I 
cannot,  even  in  memory,  dwel)  on  it  without  a  start  of 
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horror.  I  will  say  but  one  thing,  Utterson,  and  that 
(if  you  can  bring  your  mind  to  credit  it)  will  be  more 
than  enough.  The  creature  who  crept  into  my  house 
that  night  was,  on  Jekyll's  own  confession,  known  by 
the  name  of  Hyde  and  hunted  for  in  every  corner  of 
the  land  as  the  murderer  of  Carew. 

Hastie  Lanyon. 


HENRY  JEKYLL's   FULL    STATEMENT  OF  THE   CASE 

I  was  born  in  the  year  i8 —  to  a  large  fortune,  en- 
dowed besides  with  excellent  parts,  inclined  by  nature 
to  industry,  fond  of  the  respect  of  the  wise  and  good 
among  my  fellow-men,  and  thus,  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  with  every  guarantee  of  an  honourable  and 
distinguished  future.  And  indeed  the  worst  of  my 
faults  was  a  certain  impatient  gaiety  of  disposition, 
such  as  has  made  the  happiness  of  many,  but  such 
as  I  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  with  my  imperious 
desire  to  carry  my  head  high,  and  wear  a  more  than 
commonly  grave  countenance  before  the  public. 
Hence  it  came  about  that  I  concealed  my  pleasures; 
and  that  when  I  reached  years  of  reflection,  and 
began  to  look  round  me  and  take  stock  of  my  progress 
and  position  in  the  world,  I  stood  already  com- 
mitted to  a  profound  duplicity  of  life.  Many  a  man 
would  have  even  blazoned  such  irregularities  as  I 
was  guilty  of;  but  from  the  high  views  that  I  had  set 
before  me,  I  regarded  and  hid  them  with  an  almost 
morbid  sense  of  shame.  It  was  thus  rather  the  exact- 
ing nature  of  my  aspirations  than  any  particular 
degradation  in  my  faults,  that  made  me  what  I  was. 
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and,  with  even  a  deeper  trench  than  in  the  majority  of 
men,  severed  in  me  those  provinces  of  good  and  ill 
which  divide  and  compound  mail's  dual  nature.  In 
this  case,  I  was  driven  to  reflect  deeply  and  inveter- 
ately  on  that  hard  law  of  life,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
religion  and  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  springs  of 
distress.  Though  so  profound  a  double-dealer,  I  was 
in  no  sense  a  hypocrite;  both  sides  of  me  were  in  dead 
earnest;  I  was  no  more  myself  when  I  laid  aside 
restraint  and  plunged  in  shame,  than  when  I  laboured, 
in  the  eye  of  day,  at  the  furtherance  of  knowledge  or 
the  relief  of  sorrow  and  suflFering.  And  it  chanced 
that  the  direction  of  my  scientific  studies,  which  led 
wholly  towards  the  mystic  and  the  transcendental, 
reacted  and  shed  a  strong  light  on  this  consciousness 
of  the  perennial  war  among  my  members.  With 
every  day,  and  from  both  sides  of  my  intelligence,  the 
moral  and  the  intellectual,  I  thus  drew  steadily  nearer 
to  that  truth,  by  whose  partial  discovery  I  have  been 
doomed  to  such  a  dreadful  shipwreck:  that  man  is 
not  truly  one,  but  truly  two.  I  say  two,  because  the 
state  of  my  own  knowledge  does  not  pass  beyond  that 
point.  Others  will  follow,  others  will  outstrip  me 
on  the  same  lines;  and  I  hazard  the  guess  that  man 
will  be  ultimately  known  for  a  mere  polity  of  multi- 
farious, incongruous  and  independent  denizens.  1 
for  my  part,  from  the  nature  of  my  life,  advanced 
infallibly  in  one  direction  and  in  one  direction  only. 
It  was  on  the  moral  side,  and  in  my  own  person,  that 
I  learned  to  recognise  the  thorough  and  primitive 
duality  of  man ;  I  saw  that,  of  the  two  natures  that 
contended  in  the  field  of  my  consciousness,  even  if  I 
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could  rightly  be  said  to  be  either,  it  was  only  because 
I  was  radically  both;  and  from  an  early  date,  even 
before  the  course  of  my  scientific  discoveries  had 
begun  to  suggest  the  most  naked  possibility  of  such  a 
miracle,  I  had  learned  to  dwell  with  pleasure,  as  a 
beloved  daydream,  on  the  thought  of  the  separation 
of  these  elements.  If  each,  I  told  myself,  could  but  be 
housed  in  separate  identities,  life  would  be  relieved  of 
all  that  was  unbearable;  the  unjust  might  go  his  way, 
delivered  from  the  aspirations  and  remorse  of  his  more 
upright  twin;  and  the  just  could  walk  steadfastly  and 
securely  on  his  upward  path,  doing  the  good  things 
in  which  he  found  his  pleasure,  and  no  longer  exposed 
to  disgrace  and  penitence  by  the  hands  of  this  extra- 
neous evil.  It  was  the  curse  of  mankind  that  these 
incongruous  faggots  were  thus  bound  together  —  that 
in  the  agonised  womb  of  consciousness,  these  polar 
twins  should  be  continuously  struggling.  How,  then, 
were  they  dissociated  ? 

I  was  so  far  in  my  reflections  when,  as  I  have  said,  a 
side  light  began  to  shine  upon  the  subject  from  the 
laboratory  table.  I  began  to  perceive  more  deeply 
than  it  has  ever  yet  been  stated,  the  trembling  imma* 
teriality,  the  mist-like  transience,  of  this  seemingly  so 
solid  body  in  which  we  walk  attired.  Certain  agents 
I  found  to  have  the  power  to  shake  and  to  pluck  back 
that  fleshly  vestment,  even  as  a  wind  might  toss  the 
curtains  of  a  pavilion.  For  two  good  reasons,  I  will 
not  enter  deeply  into  this  scientific  branch  of  my 
confession.  First,  because  I  have  been  made  to  learn 
that  the  doom  and  burthen  of  our  life  is  bound  forever 
on  man's  shoulders,  and  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
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cast  it  off,  it  but  returns  upon  us  with  more  unfamiliar 
and  more  awful  pressure.  Second,  because,  as  my 
narrative  will  make,  alas !  too  evident,  my  discoveries 
were  incomplete.  Enough,  then,  that  I  not  only 
recognised  my  natural  body  for  the  mere  aura  and 
effulgence  of  certain  of  the  powers  that  made  up  my 
spirit,  but  managed  to  compound  a  drug  by  which 
these  powers  should  be  dethroned  from  their  suprem*^ 
acy,  and  a  second  form  and  countenance  substituted, 
none  the  less  natural  to  me  because  they  were  the 
expression,  and  bore  the  stamp,  of  lower  elements  in 
my  soul. 

I  hesitated  long  before  I  put  this  theory  to  the  test 
of  practice.  I  knew  well  that  I  risked  death;  for  any 
drug  that  so  potently  controlled  and  shook  the  very 
fortress  of  identity,  might  by  the  least  scruple  of  an 
overdose  or  at  the  least  inopportunity  in  the  moment 
of  exhibition,  utterly  blot  out  that  immaterial  taber- 
nacle which  I  looked  to  it  to  change.  But  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  discovery  so  singular  and  profound,  at  last 
overcame  the  suggestions  of  alarm.  I  had  long  since 
prepared  my  tincture;  I  purchased  at  once,  from  a 
firm  of  wholesale  chemists,  a  large  quantity  of  a 
particular  salt  which  I  knew,  from  my  experiments, 
to  be  the  last  ingredient  required;  and  late  one 
accursed  night,  I  compounded  the  elements,  watched 
them  boil  and  smoke  together  in  the  glass,  and  when 
the  ebullition  had  subsided,  with  a  strong  glow  of 
courage,  drank  off  the  potion. 

The  most  racking  pangs  succeeded:  a  grinding  in 
the  bones,  deadly  nausea,  and  a  horror  of  the  spirit 
that  cannot  be  exceeded  at  the  hour  of  birth  or  death 
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Then  these  agonies  began  swiftly  to  subside,  and  I 
came  to  myself  as  if  out  of  a  great  sickness.  There 
was  something  strange  in  my  sensations,  something 
indescribably  new  and,  from  its  very  novelty,  incred- 
ibly sweet.  I  felt  younger,  lighter,  happier  in  body; 
within  I  was  conscious  of  a  heady  recklessness,  a 
current  of  disordered  sensual  images  running  like  a 
mill  race  in  my  fancy,  a  solution  of  the  bonds  ot 
obligation,  an  unknown  but  not  an  innocent  freedom 
of  the  soul.  I  knew  myself,  at  the  first  breath  of  this 
new  life,  to  be  more  wicked,  tenfold  more  wicked,  sold 
a  slave  to  my  original  evil;  and  the  thought,  in  that 
moment,  braced  and  delighted  me  like  wine.  I 
stretched  out  my  hands,  exulting  in  the  freshness  of 
these  sensations ;  and  in  the  act,  I  was  suddenly  aware 
that  I  had  lost  in  stature. 

There  was  no  mirror,  at  that  date,  in  my  room ;  that 
which  stands  beside  me  as  I  write,  was  brought  there 
later  on  and  for  the  very  purpose  of  these  transforma- 
tions. The  night,  however,  was  far  gone  into  the 
morning  —  the  morning,  black  as  it  was,  was  nearly 
ripe  for  the  conception  of  the  day  —  the  inmates  of 
my  house  were  locked  in  the  most  rigorous  hours  of 
slumber;  and  I  determined,  flushed  as  I  was  with  hope 
and  triumph,  to  venture  in  my  new  shape  as  far  as  to 
my  bedroom.  I  crossed  the  yard,  wherein  the  con- 
stellations looked  down  upon  me,  I  could  have  thought, 
with  wonder,  the  first  creature  of  that  sort  that  their 
unsleeping  vigilance  had  yet  disclosed  to  them;  I 
stole  through  the  corridors,  a  stranger  in  my  own 
house;  and  coming  to  my  room,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  appearance  of  Edward  Hyde. 
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I  must  here  speak  by  theory  alone,  saying  not  that 
which  I  know,  but  that  which  I  suppose  to  be  most 
probable.  The  evil  side  of  my  nature,  to  which  I  had 
now  transferred  the  stamping  efficacy,  was  less  robust 
and  less  developed  than  the  good  which  I  had  just 
deposed.  Again,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  which  had 
been,  after  all,  nine-tenths  a  life  of  effort,  virtue  and 
control,  it  had  been  much  less  exercised  and  much 
less  exhausted.  And  hence,  as  I  think,  it  came  about 
that  Edward  Hyde  was  so  much  smaller,  slighter  and 
younger  than  Henry  Jekyll.  Even  as  good  shone  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  one,  evil  was  written  broadly 
and  plainly  on  the  face  of  the  other.  Evil  besides 
(which  I  must  still  believe  to  be  the  lethal  side  of  man) 
had  left  on  that  body  an  imprint  of  deformity  and 
decay.  And  yet  when  I  looked  upon  that  ugly  idol  in 
the  glass,  I  was  conscious  of  no  repugnance,  rather  of 
a  leap  of  welcome.  This,  too,  was  myself.  It  seemed 
natural  and  human.  In  my  eyes  it  bore  a  livelier 
image  of  the  spirit,  it  seemed  more  express  and  single, 
than  the  imperfect  and  divided  countenance  I  had 
been  hitherto  accustomed  to  call  mine.  And  in  so  far 
I  was  doubtless  right.  I  have  observed  that  when 
I  wore  the  semblance  of  Edward  Hyde,  none  could 
come  near  to  me  at  first  without  a  visible  misgiving  of 
the  flesh.  This,  as  I  take  it,  was  because  all  human 
beings,  as  we  meet  them,  are  commingled  out  of  good 
and  evil:  and  Edward  Hyde,  alone  in  the  ranks  of 
mankind,  was  pure  evil. 

I  lingered  but  a  moment  at  the  mirror :  the  second 
and  conclusive  experiment  had  yet  to  be  attempted ;  it 
yet  remained  to  be  seen  if  I  had  lost  my  identity  beyond 
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redempticn  -nJ  ;v*ust  flee  before  daylight  from  a  house 
that  was  no  longer  mine;  and  hurrying  back  to  my 
cabinet,  I  once  more  prepared  and  drank  the  cup,  once 
more  suffered  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  and  came  to 
myself  once  more  with  the  character,  the  stature  and 
the  face  of  Henry  Jekyll. 

That  night  I  had  come  to  the  fatal  cross  roads.  Had 
I  approached  my  discovery  in  a  more  noble  spirit,  had 
I  risked  the  experiment  while  under  the  empire  of 
generous  or  pious  aspirations,  all  must  hay6  been 
otherwise,  and  from  these  agonies  of  death  and  Sirth, 
I  had  come  forth  an  angel  instead  of  a  fiend.  The 
drug  had  no  discriminating  action;  it  was  neither 
diabolical  nor  divine;  it  but  shook  the  doors  of  the 
prisonhouse  of  my  disposition ;  and  like  the  captives 
of  Philippi,  that  which  stood  within  ran  forth.  At 
that  time  my  virtue  slumbered;  my  evil,  kept  awake 
by  ambition,  was  alert  and  swift  to  seize  the  occasion ; 
and  the  thing  that  was  projected  was  Edward  Hyde. 
Hence,  although  I  had  now  two  characters  as  well  as 
two  appearances,  one  was  wholly  evil,  and  the  other 
was  still  the  old  Henry  Jekyll,  that  incongruous  com- 
pound of  whose  reformation  and  improvement  I  had 
already  learned  to  despair.  The  movement  was  thus 
wholly  toward  the  worse. 

Even  at  that  time,  I  had  not  yet  conquered  my 
aversion  to  the  dr)mess  of  a  life  of  study.  I  would  still 
be  merrily  disposed  at  times;  and  as  my  pleasures 
were  (to  say  the  least)  undignified,  and  I  was  not  only 
well  known  and  highly  considered,  but  growing  towards 
the  elderly  man,  this  incoherency  of  my  life  was  daily 
growing  more  unwelcome.    It  was  on  this  side  that  my 
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new  power  tempted  me  until  I  fell  in  slavery.  I  had 
but  to  drink  the  cup,  to  doff  at  once  the  body  of  the 
noted  professor,  and  to  assume,  like  a  thick  cloak,  that 
of  Edward  Hyde.  I  smiled  at  the  notion ;  it  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time  to  be  humourous ;  and  I  made  my 
preparations  with  the  most  studious  care.  I  took  and 
furnished  that  house  in  Soho,  to  which  Hyde  was 
tracked  by  the  police;  and  engaged  as  housekeeper 
a  creature  whom  I  well  knew  to  be  silent  and  unscru- 
pulous. On  the  other  side,  I  announced  to  my  servants 
that  a  Mr.  Hyde  (whom  I  described)  was  to  have  full 
liberty  and  power  about  my  house  in  the  square;  and 
to  parry  mishaps,  I  even  called  and  made  myself  a 
familiar  object,  in  my  second  character.  I  next  drew 
up  that  will  to  which  you  so  much  objected;  so  that  if 
anything  befell  me  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Jekyll,  I  could 
enter  on  that  of  Edward  Hyde  without  pecuniary  loss. 
And  thus  fortified,  as  I  supposed,  on  every  side,  I 
began  to  profit  by  the  strange  immi»nities  of  my 
position. 

Men  have  before  hired  bravos  to  transact  their 
crimes,  while  their  own  person  and  reputation  sal 
under  shelter.  I  was  the  first  that  ever  did  so  for  his 
pleasures.  I  was  the  first  that  could  thus  plod  in  the 
public  eye  with  a  load  of  genial  respectability,  and  in 
a  moment,  like  a  schoolboy,  strip  off  these  lendings 
and  spring  headlong  into  the  sea  of  liberty.  But  for 
me,  in  my  impenetrable  mantle,  the  safety  was  com- 
plete. Think  of  it  —  I  did  not  even  exist !  Let  me 
but  escape  into  my  laboratory  door,  give  me  but  a 
second  or  two  to  mix  and  swallow  the  draught  that  I 
had  always  standing  ready;    and  whatever  he  had 
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done,  Edward  Hyde  would  pass  away  like  the  stain  of 
breath  upon  a  mirror;  and  there  in  his  stead,  quietly  at 
home,  trimming  the  midnight  lamp  in  his  study,  a  man 
who  could  afford  to  laugh  at  suspicion,  would  be 
Henry  Jekyll. 

The  pleasures  which  I  made  haste  to  seek  in  my 
disguise  were,  as  I  have  said,  undignified;  I  would 
scarce  use  a  harder  term.  But  in  the  hands  of  Edward 
Hyde,  they  soon  began  to  turn  towards  the  monstrous. 
When  I  would  come  back  from  these  excursions,  I  was 
often  plunged  into  a  kind  of  wonder  at  my  vicarious 
depravity.  This  familiar  that  I  called  out  of  my  own 
soul,  and  sent  forth  alone  to  do  his  good  pleasure,  was 
a  being  inherently  malign  and  villainous;  iiis  every 
act  and  thought  centered  on  self;  drinking  pleasure 
with  bestial  avidity  from  any  degree  of  torture  to 
another;  relentless  like  a  nfian  of  stone.  Henry  Jekyll 
stood  at  times  aghast  before  the  acts  of  Edward  Hyde ; 
but  the  situation  was  apart  from  ordinary  laws,  and 
insidiously  relaxed  the  grasp  of  conscience.  It  was 
Hyde,  after  all,  and  Hyde  alone,  that  was  guilty. 
Jekyll  was  no  worse;  he  woke  again  to  his  good 
qualities  seemingly  unimpaired;  he  would  even  make 
haste,  where  it  was  possible,  to  undo  the  evil  done  by 
Hyde.    And  thus  his  conscience  slumbered. 

Into  the  details  of  the  infamy  at  which  I  thus  con- 
nived (for  even  now  I  can  scarce  grant  that  I  committed 
it)  I  have  no  design  of  entering;  I  mean  but  to  point 
out  the  warnings  and  the  successive  steps  with  which 
my  chastisement  approached.  I  met  with  one  accident 
which,  as  it  brought  on  no  consequence,  I  shall  no  more 
than  mention.    An  act  of  cruelty  to  a  child  aroused 
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against  me  the  anger  of  a  passer-by,  whom  I  recog- 
nised the  other  day  ii)  the  person  of  your  kinsman; 
the  doctor  and  the  child's  family  joined  him;  there 
were  moments  when  I  feared  for  my  life;  and  at  last, 
in  order  to  pacify  their  too  just  resentment,  Edward 
Hyde  had  to  bring  them  to  the  door,  and  pay  them  in 
a  cheque  drawn  in  the  name  of  Henry  Jekyll.  But 
this  danger  was  easily  eliminated  from  the  future,  by 
opening  an  account  at  another  bank  in  the  name  of 
Edward  Hyde  himself;  and  when,  by  sloping  my  own 
hand  backward,  I  had  supplied  my  double  with  a 
signjiture,  I  thought  I  sat  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 
Some  two  months  before  the  murder  of  Sir  Danvers, 
I  had  been  put  for  one  of  my  adventures,  had  returned 
at  a  late  hour,  and  woke  the  next  day  in  bed  with 
somewhat  odd  sensations.  It  was  in  vain  I  looked 
about  me;  in  vain  I  saw  the  decent  furniture  and  tall 
proportions  of  my  room  in  the  square ;  in  vain  that  I 
recognised  the  pattern  of  the  bed  curtains  and  the 
design  of  the  mahogany  frame;  something  still  kept 
insisting  that  I  was  not  where  I  was,  that  I  had  not 
wakened  where  I  seemed  to  be,  but  in  the  little  room 
in  Soho  where  I  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  the  body 
of  Edward  Hyde.  I  smiled  to  myself,  and,  in  my 
psychological  way,  began  lazily  to  inquire  into  the 
elements  of  this  illusion,  occasionally,  even  as  I  did  so, 
dropping  back  into  a  comfortable  morning  doze.  I 
was  still  so  engaged  when,  in  one  of  my  more  wakeful 
moments,  my  eyes  fell  upon  my  hand.  Now  the  hand 
of  Henry  Jekyll  (as  you  have  often  remarked)  was 
professional  in  shape  and  size:  it  was  large,  firm, 
white  and  comely.    But  the  hand  which  I  now  saw. 
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clearly  enough,  in  the  yellow  light  of  a  mid-London 
morning,  lying  half  shut  on  the  ted  clothes,  was  lean, 
corded,  knuckly,  of  a  dusky  pallor  and  thickly  shaded 
with  a  swart  growth  of  hair.  It  wps  the  hand  of 
Edward  Hyde. 

I  must  have  stared  upon  it  for  near  half  a  minute, 
sunk  as  I  was  in  the  mere  stupidity  of  wonder,  before 
terror  woke  up  in  my  breast  as  sudden  and  startling  as 
the  crash  of  cymbals;  and  bounding  from  my  bed,  I 
rushed  to  the  mirror.  At  the  sight  that  met  my  eyes, 
my  blood  was  changed  into  something  exquisitely 
thin  and  icy.  Yes,  I  had  gone  to  bed  Henry  Jekyll,  I 
had  awakened  Edward  Hyde.  How  was  this  to  be 
explained  ?  I  asked  myself;  and  then,  with  another 
bound  of  terror  —  how  was  it  to  be  remedied  ?  It  was 
well  on  in  the  morning;  the  servants  were  up;  all  my 
drugs  were  in  the  cabinet  —  a  long  journey  down  two 
pair  of  stairs,  through  the  back  passage,  across  the  open 
court  and  through  the  anatomical  theatre,  from  where 
I  was  then  standing  horror-struck.  It  might  indeed  be 
possible  to  cover  my  face ;  but  of  what  use  was  that, 
when  I  was  unable  to  conceal  the  alteration  in  my 
stature  ?  And  then  with  an  overpowering  sweetness 
of  relief,  it  came  back  upon  my  mind  that  the  servants 
were  already  used  to  the  coming  and  going  of  my 
second  self.  I  had  soon  dressed,  as  well  as  I  was  able, 
in  clothes  of  my  own  size :  had  soon  passed  through 
the  house,  where  Bradshaw  stared  and  drew  back 
at  seeing  Mr.  Hyde  at  such  an  hour  and  in  such  a 
strange  array;  and  ten  minutes  later.  Dr.  Jekyll  had 
returned  to  his  own  shape  and  was  sitting  down, 
with  a  darkened  brow,  to  make  a  feint  of  breakfasting. 
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Small  indeed  was  my  appetite.  This  inexplicable 
incident,  this  reversal  of  my  previous  experience, 
seemed,  like  the  Babylonian  finger  on  the  wall,  to  be 
spelling  out  the  letters  of  my  judgment ;  and  I  began 
to  reflect  more  seriously  than  ever  before  on  the  issues 
and  possibilities  of  my  double  existence.  That  part  of 
me  which  I  had  the  power  of  projecting,  had  lately 
been  much  exercised  and  nourished;  it  had  seemed  to 
me  of  late  as  though  the  body  of  Edward  Hyde  had 
grown  in  stature,  as  though  (when  I  wore  that  form)  I 
were  conscious  of  a  more  generous  tide  of  blood ;  and 
I  began  to  spy  a  danger  that,  if  this  were  much  pro- 
longed, the  balance  of  my  nature  might  be  perma- 
nently overthrown,  the  power  of  voluntary  change  be 
forfeited,  and  the  character  of  Edward  Hyde  become 
irrevocably  mii>e.  The  power  of  the  drug  had  not 
been  always  equally  displayed.  Once,  very  early  in  my 
career,  it  had  totally  failed  me;  since  then  I  had  been 
obliged  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  double,  and  once, 
with  infinite  risk  of  death,  to  treble  the  amount;  and 
these  rare  uncertainties  had  cast  hitherto  the  sole 
shadow  on  my  contentment.  Now,  however,  and  in 
the  light  of  that  morning's  accident,  I  was  led  to 
remark  that  whereas,  in  the  beginning,  the  difiiculqr 
had  been  to  throw  off  the  body  of  Jekyll,  it  had  of 
late  gradually  but  decidedly  transferred  itself  to  the 
other  side.  All  things  therefore  seemed  to  point  to 
this :  that  I  was  slowly  losing  hold  of  my  original  and 
better  self,  and  becoming  slowly  incorporated  with  my 
second  and  worse. 

Between  these  two,  I  now  felt  I  had  to  choose.    My 
two  natures  had  memory  in  common,  but  all  other 
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faculties  were  most  unequally  shared  between  them, 
Jekyll  (who  was  composite)  now  with  the  most  sen- 
sitive apprehensions,  now  with  a  greedy  gusto,  pro- 
jected and  shared  in  the  pleasures  and  adventures  of 
Hyde;  but  Hyde  was  indifferent  to  Jekyll,  or  but 
remembered  him  as  the  mountain  bandit  remembers 
the  cavern  in  which  he  conceals  himself  from  pursuit. 
Jekyll  had  more  than  a  father's  interest;  Hyde  had 
more  than  a  son's  indifference*  To  cast  'n  my  lot  with 
Jekyll,  was  to  die  to  those  appetites  which  I  had  long 
secretly  indulged  and  had  of  late  begun  to  pamper. 
To  cast  it  in  with  Hyde,  was  to  die  to  a  thousand 
interests  and  aspirations,  and  to  become,  at  a  blow  and 
forever,  despised  and  friendless.  The  bargain  might 
appear  unequal;  but  there  was  still  another  con- 
sideration in  the  scales;  for  while  Jekyll  would  suffer 
smartingly  in  the  fires  of  abstinence,  Hyde  would  be 
not  even  conscious  of  all  that  he  had  lost.  Strange  as 
my  circumstances  were,  the  terms  of  this  debate  are 
as  old  and  commonplace  as  man;  much  the  same 
inducements  and  alarms  cast  the  die  for  any  tempted 
and  trembling  sinner;  and  it  fell  out  with  me,  as  it 
falls  with  so  vast  a  majority  of  my  fellows,  that  I 
chose  the  better  part  and  was  found  wanting  in  the 
strength  to  keep  to  it. 

Yes,  I  preferred  the  elderly  and  discontented  doctor, 
surrounded  by  friends  and  cherishing  honest  hopes; 
and  bade  a  resolute  farewell  to  the  liberty,  the  com- 
parative youth,  the  light  step,  leaping  impulses  and 
secret  pleasures,  that  I  had  enjoyed  In  the  disguise  of 
Hyde.  I  made  this  choice  perhaps  with  some  uncon- 
scious reservation,  for  I  neither  irave  up  the  house  in 
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Soho,-  nor  destroyed  the  clothes  of  Edward  Hyde, 
which  still  lay  ready  in  my  cabinet.  For  two  months, 
however,  I  was  true  to  my  determination;  for  two 
months,  I  led  a  life  of  such  severity  as  I  had  never 
before  attained  to,  and  enjoyed  the  compensations  of 
an  approving  conscience.  But  time  began  at  last  to 
obliterate  the  freshness  of  my  alarm;  the  praises  of 
conscience  began  to  grow  into  a  thing  of  course;  I 
began  to  be  tortured  with  throes  and  longings,  as  of 
Hyde  struggling  after  freedom;  and  at  last,  in  an 
hour  of  moral  weakness,  I  once  again  compounded 
and  swallowed  the  transforming  draught. 

I  do  not  suppose  that,  when  a  drunkard  reasons 
with  himself  upon  his  vice,  he  is  once  out  of  five 
hundred  times  aiFected  by  the  dangers  that  he  runs 
through  his  brutish,  physical  insensibility;  neither 
had  I,  long  as  I  had  considered  my  position,  made 
enough  allowance  for  the  complete  moral  insensibility 
and  insensate  readiness  to  evil,  which  were  the  leading 
characters  of  Edward  Hyde.  Yet  it  was  by  these  that 
I  was  punished.  My  devil  had  been  long  caged,  he 
came  out  roaring.  I  was  conscious,  even  when  I  took 
the  draught,  of  a  more  unbridled,  a  more  furious 
propensity  to  ill.  It  must  have  been  this,  I  suppose, 
that  stirred  in  my  soul  that  tempest  of  impatience  with 
which  I  listened  to  the  civilities  of  my  unhappy  victim ; 
I  declare,  at  least,  before  God,  no  man  morally  sane 
could  have  been  guilty  of  that  crime  upon  so  pitiful 
a  provocation;  and  that  I  struck  in  no  more  reason- 
able spirit  than  that  in  which  a  sick  child  may  break 
a  pla}^hing.  But  I  had  voluntarily  stripped  myself 
of  all  those  balancing  instincts  by  which  even  the  woriit 
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or  us  continues  to  walk  with  some  degree  of  steadiness 
among  temptations;  and  in  my  case,  to  be  tempted, 
however  slightly,  was  to  fall. 

Instantly  the  spirit  of  hell  awoke  in  me  and  raged. 
With  a  transport  of  glee,  I  mauled  the  unresisting 
body,  tasting  delight  from  every  blow;  and  it  was  not 
till  weariness  had  begun  to  succeed,  that  I  was  sud- 
denly, in  the  top  fit  of  my  delirium,  struck  through 
the  heart  by  a  cold  thrill  of  terror.  A  mist  dispersed ; 
I  saw  my  life  to  be  forfeit;  and  fled  from  the  scene  of 
these  excesses,  at  once  glorifying  and  trembling,  my 
lust  of  evil  gratified  and  stimulated,  my  love  of  life 
screwed  to  the  topmost  peg.  I  ran  to  the  house  in 
Soho,  and  (to  make  assurance  doubly  sure)  destroyed 
my  papers;  thence  I  set  out  through  the  lamplit 
streets,  in  the  same  divided  ecstasy  of  mind,  gloating 
on  my  crime,  light-headedly  devising  others  in  the 
future,  and  yet  still  hastening  and  still  hearkening 
in  my  wake  for  the  steps  of  the  avenger.  Hyde  had 
a  song  upon  his  lips  as  he  compounded  the  draught, 
and  as  he  drank  it,  pledged  the  dead  man.  The  pangs 
of  transformation  had  not  done  tearing  him,  before 
Henry  Jekyll,  with  streaming  tears  of  gratitude  and 
remorse,  had  fallen  upon  his  knees  and  lifted  his 
clasped  hands  to  God.  The  veil  of  self-indulgence 
was  rent  from  head  to  foot.  I  saw  my  life  as  a  whole : 
I  followed  it  up  from  the  days  of  childhood,  when  I 
had  walked  with  my  father's  hand,  and  through  the 
self-denying  toils  of  my  professional  life,  to  arrive 
again  and  again,  with  the  same  sense  of  unreality,  at 
the  damned  horrors  of  the  evening.  I  could  have 
screamed  aloud;   I  sought  with  tears  and  prayers  to 
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smother  down  the  crowd  of  hideous  images  and 
sounds  with  which  my  memoiy  swarmed  against  me ; 
and  still,  between  the  petitions,  the  ugly  face  of  my 
iniquity  stared  into  my  soul.  As  the  acuteness  of  this 
remorse  began  to  die  away,  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
sense  of  joy.  The  problem  of  my  conduct  was  solved. 
Hyde  was  thenceforth  impossible;  whether  I  would 
X)T  not,  I  was  now  confined  to  the  better  part  of  my 
existence;  and  O,  how  I  rejoiced  to  think  it!  with 
what  willing  humility,  I  embraced  anew  the  restric- 
tions of  natural  life  I  with  what  sincere  renunciation, 
I  locked  the  door  by  which  I  had  so  often  gone  and 
come,  and  ground  the  key  under  my  heel  I 

The  next  day,  came  the  news  that  the  murder  had 
been  overlooked,  that  the  guilt  of  Hyde  was  patent  to 
the  world,  and  that  the  victim  was  a  man  high  in 
public  estimation.  It  was  not  only  a  crime,  it  had  been 
a  tragic  folly.  I  think  I  was  glad  to  know  it;  I  think 
I  was  glad  to  have  my  better  impulses  thus  buttressed 
and  guarded  by  the  terrors  of  the  scaffold.  Jekyll 
was  now  my  city  of  refuge ;  let  but  Hyde  peep  out  an 
instant,  and  the  hands  of  all  men  would  be  raised  to 
take  and  slay  him. 

I  resolved  in  my  future  conduct  to  redeem  the  past; 
and  I  can  say  with  honesty  that  my  resolve  was  fruit- 
ful of  some  good.  You  know  yourself  how  earnestly 
in  the  last  months  of  last  year,  I  laboured  to  relieve 
suffering;  you  know  that  much  was  done  for  others, 
and  that  the  days  passed  quietly,  almost  happily  for 
myself.  Nor  can  I  truly  say  that  I  wearied  of  this 
beneficent  and  innocent  life;  I  think  instead  that  I 
daily  enjoyed  it  more  completely;    but  I  was  still 
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cursed  with  my  duality  of  purpose;  and  as  the  first 
edge  of  my  penitence  wore  off,  the  lower  side  of  me, 
so  long  indulged,  so  recently  chained  down,  began  to 
growl  for  license.  Not  that  I  dreamed  of  resuscitating 
Hyde;  the  bare  idea  of  that  would  startle  me  to 
frenzy!  no,  it  was  in  my  own  person,  that  I  was  once 
more  tempted  to  trifle  with  my  conscience;  and  it 
was  as  an  ordinary  secret  sinner,  that  I  at  last  fell 
before  the  assaults  of  temptation. 

There  comes  an  end  to  all  things;  the  most  capa- 
cious measure  is  filled  at  last;  and  this  brief  conde- 
scension to  my  evil  finally  destroyed  the  balance  of  my 
soul.  And  yet  I  was  not  alarmed;  the  fall  seemed 
natural,  like  a  return  to  the  old  days  before  I  had 
made  my  discovery.  It  was  a  fine,  clear,  January 
day,  wet  under  foot  where  the  frost  had  melted,  but 
cloudless  overhead;  and  the  Regent's  Park  was  full 
of  winter  chirrupings  and  sweet  with  spring  odours. 
I  sat  in  the  sun  on  a  bench;  the  animal  within  me 
licking  the  chops  of  memory;  the  spiritual  side  a 
little  drowsed,  promising  subsequent  penitence,  but 
not  yet  moved  to  begin.  After  all,  I  reflected,  I  was 
like  my  neighbours;  and  then  I  smiled,  comparing 
myself  with  other  men,  comparing  my  active  good- 
will with  the  lazy  cruelty  of  their  neglect.  And  at 
the  very  moment  of  that  vain-glorious  thought,  a 
qualm  came  over  me,  a  horrid  nausea  and  the  most 
deadly  shuddering.  These  passed  away,  and  left  me 
faint;  and  then  as  in  its  turn  the  faintness  subsided, 
I  began  to  be  aware  of  a  change  in  the  temper  of  mf 
thoughts,  a  greater  boldness,  a  contempt  of  danger, 
a  solution  of  the  bonds  of  obligation.    I  looked  down; 
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my  Clothes  hung  formlessly  on  my  shrunken  limbs; 
the  hand  that  lay  on  my  knee  was  corded  and  hairy.  I 
was  once  more  Edward  Hyde.  A  moment  before  I 
had  been  safe  of  all  men's  respect,  wealthy,  beloved  — 
the  cloth  laying  for  me  in  the  dining-room  at  home, 
and  now  I  was  the  common  quarry  of  mankind, 
hunted,  houseless,  a  known  murderer,  thrall  to  the 
gallows. 

My  reason  wavered,  but  it  did  not  fail  me  utterly. 
I  have  more  than  once  observed  that,  in  my  second 
character,  my  faculties  seemed  sharpened  to  a  point 
and  my  spirits  more  tensely  elastic;  thus  it  came  about 
that,  where  Jekyll  perhaps  might  have  succumbed, 
Hyde  rose  to  the  importance  of  the  moment.  My 
drugs  were  in  one  of  the  presses  of  my  cabinet ;  how 
was  I  to  reach  them  ?  That  was  the  problem  that 
(crushing  my  temples  in  my  hands)  I  set  myself  to 
solve.  The  laboratory  door  I  had  closed.  If  I  sought 
to  enter  by  the  house,  my  own  servants  would  consign 
me  to  the  gallows.  I  saw  I  must  employ  another  hand, 
and  thought  of  Lanyon.  How  was  he  to  be  reached  ? 
how  persuaded  ?  Supposing  that  I  escaped  capture 
in  the  streets,  how  was  I  to  make  my  way  into  his 
presence?  and  how  should  I,  an  unknown  and  dis- 
pleasing visitor,  prevail  on  the  famous  physician  to 
rifle  the  study  of  his  colleague.  Dr.  Jekyll  ?  Then 
I  remembered  that  of  my  original  character,  one  part 
remained  to  me:  I  could  write  my  own  hand;  and 
once  I  had  conceived  that  kindling  spark,  the  way 
that  I  must  follow  became  lighted  up  from  end  to  end. 

Thereupon,  I  arranged  my  clothes  as  best  I  could, 
and  summoning  a  passing  hansom,  drove  to  an  hotel 
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in  Portland  Street,  the  name  of  which  I  chanced  ta 
remember.  At  my  appearance  (which  was  indeed 
comical  enough,  however  tragic  a  fate  these  garments 
covered)  the  driver  could  not  conceal  his  mirth.  I 
gnashed  my  teeth  upon  him  with  a  gust  of  devilish 
fury;  and  the  smile  withered  from  his  face  —  happily 
for  him  —  yet  more  happily  for  myself,  for  in  another 
instant  I  had  certainly  dragged  him  from  his  perch. 
At  the  inn,  as  I  entered,  I  looked  about  me  with  so 
black  a  countenance  as  made  the  attendants  tremble; 
not  a  look  did  they  exchange  in  my  presence;  but 
obsequiously  took  my  orders,  led  me  to  a  orivate 
room,  and  brought  me  wherewithal  to  write.  Hyde 
in  danger  of  his  life  was  a  creature  new  to  me ;  shaken 
with  inordinate  anger,  strung  to  the  pitch  of  murder, 
lusting  to  inflict  pain.  Yet  the  creature  was  astute; 
mastered  his  fury  with  a  great  effort  of  the  will ;  com- 
posed his  two  important  letters,  one  to  Lanyon  and 
one  to  Poole ;  and  that  he  might  receive  actual  evi- 
dence of  their  being  posted,  sent  them  out  with 
directions  that  they  should  be  registered. 

Thenceforward,  he  sat  all  day  over  the  fire  in  the 
private  room,  gnawing  his  nails;  there  he  dined, 
sitting  alone  with  his  fears,  the  waiter  visibly  quailing 
before  his  eye;  and  thence,  when  the  night  was  fully 
come,  he  set  forth  in  the  comer  of  a  closed  cab,  and 
was  driven  to  and  fro  about  the  streets  of  the  city. 
He,  I  say  —  I  cannot  say,  I.  That  child  of  Hell  had 
nothing  human;  nothing  lived  in  him  but  fear  and 
hatred.  And  when  at  last,  thinking  the  driver  had 
begun  to  grow  suspicious,  he  discharged  the  cab  and 
ventured  on  foot,  attired  in  his  misfitting  clothes,  an 
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object  marked  out  for  observation,  into  the  midst  of 
the  nocturnal  passengers,  these  two  base  passions 
raged  within  him  like  a  tempest.  He  walked  fast, 
hunted  by  his  fears,  chattering  to  himself,  skulking 
through  the  less  frequented  thoroughfares,  counting 
the  minutes  that  still  divided  him  from  midnight. 
Once  a  woman  spoke  to  him,  offering,  I  think,  a  box 
of  Ughts.    He  smote  her  in  the  face,  and  she  fled. 

When  I  came  to  jnyself  at  Lanyon's,  the  horror  of 
my  old  friend  perhaps  affected  me  somewhat!    I  do 
not  know;  it  was  at  least  but  a  drop  in  the  sea  to  the 
abhorrence  with  which  I  looked  back  upon  these  hours. 
A  change  had  come  over  nie.    It  was  no  longer  the 
fear  of  the  gallows,  it  was  the  horror  of  being  Hyde 
that  racked  me.    I  received  Lanyon's  condemnation 
partly  in  a  dream;    it  was  partly  in  a  dream  that  I 
came  home  to  my  own  house  and  got  into  bed.     I 
slept  after  the  prostration  of  the  day,  with  a  stringent 
and  profound  slumber  which  not  even  the  nightmares 
*hat  wrung  me  could  avail  to  break.    I  awoke  in  the 
morning  shaken,  weakened,  but  refreshed.     I   still 
hated  and  feared  the  thought  of  the  brute  that  slept 
within  me,  and  I  had  not  of  course  forgotten  the 
appalling  dangers  of  the  day  before ;   but  I  was  once 
more  at  home,  in  my  own  house  and  close  to  my 
drugs;   and  gratitude  for  my  escape  shone  so  strong 
in  my  soul  that  it  almost  rivalled  the  brightness  of 
hope. 

I  was  stepping  leisurely  across  the  court  after  break- 
fast, drinking  the  chill  of  the  air  with  pleasure,  when 
I  was  seized  again  with  those  indescribable  sensations 
that  heralded  the  change;  and  I  had  but  the  time  to 
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gain  the  shelter  of  my  cabinet,  before  I  was  once  again 
raging  and  freezing  with  the  passions  of  Hyde.  It 
took  on  this  occasion  a  double  dose  to  recall  me  to 
myself;  and  alas!  six  hours  after,  as  I  sat  looking 
sadly  in  the  fire,  the  pangs  returned,  and  the  drug  had 
'  to  be  re-administered.  In  short,  from  that  day  forth 
it  seemed  only  by  a  great  effort  as  of  gymnastics,  and 
only  under  the  immediate  stimulation  of  the  drug,  that 
I  was  able  to  wear  the  countenance  of  Jekyll.  At  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  I  would  be  taken  with  the 
premonitory  shudder;  above  all,  if  I  slept,  or  even 
dozed  for  a  moment  in  my  chair,  it  was  always  as 
Hyde  that  I  awakened.  Under  the  strain  of  this 
continually  impending  doom  and  by  the  sleeplessness 
to  which  I  now  condemned  myself,  ay,  even  beyond 
what  I  had  thought  possible  to  man,  I  became,  in  my 
own  person,  a  creature  eaten  up  and  emptied  by  fever, 
languidly  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  solely 
occupied  by  one  thought:  the  horror  of  my  other  self. 
But  when  I  slept,  or  when  the  virtue  of  the  medicine 
wore  off,  I  would  leap  almost  without  transition  (for 
the  pangs  of  transformation  grew  daily  less  marked) 
into  the  possession  of  a  fancy  brimming  with  images 
of  terror,  a  soul  boiling  with  causeless  hatreds,  and  a 
body  that  seemed  not  strong  enough  to  contain  the 
raging  energies  of  life.  The  powers  of  Hyde  seemed 
to  have  grown  with  the  sickliness  of  Jekyll.  And 
certainly  the  hate  that  now  divided  them  was  equal  on 
each  side.  With  Jekyll,  it  was  a  thing  of  vital  instinct. 
He  had  now  seen  the  full  deformity  of  that  creature 
that  shared  with  him  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  and  was  co-heir  with  him  to  death: 
14  A 
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and  beyond  theseiinks  of  community,  which  in  them- 
selves made  the  most  poignant  part  of  his  distress,  he 
thought  of  Hyde,  for  all  his  energy  of  life,  as  of  some- 
thing not  only  hellish  but  inorganic.  This  was  the 
shocking  thing;  that  the  slime  of  the  pit  seemed  to 
utter  cries  and  voices;  that  the  amorphous  dust 
gesticulated  and  sinned;  that  what  was  dead,  and  had 
no  shape,  should  usurp  the  offices  of  life.  And  this 
again,  that  that  insurgent  horror  was  knit  to  him 
closer  than  a  wife,  closer  than  an  eye;  lay  caged  in 
his  flesh,  where  he  heard  it  mutter  and  felt  it  struggle 
to  be  bom;  and  at  every  hour  of  weakness,  and  in  the 
confidence  of  slumber,  prevailed  against  him,  and 
deposed  him  out  of  life.  The  hatred  of  Hyde  for 
Jekyll,  was  of  a  diflFerent  order.  His  terror  of  the 
gallows  drove  him  continually  to  commit  temporary 
suicide  and  return  to  his  subordinate  station  of  a 
part  instead  of  a  person;  but  he  loathed  the  necessity, 
he  loathed  the  despondency  into  which  Jekyll  was 
now  fallen,  and  he  resented  the.  dislike  with  which 
he  was  himself  regarded.  Hence  the  apelike  tricks 
that  he  would  play  me,  scrawling  in  my  own  hand 
blasphemies  on  the  pages  of  my  books,  burning  the 
letters  and  destroying  the  portrait  of  my  father;  and 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  his  fear  of  death,  he  would 
long  ago  have  ruined  himself  in  order  to  involve  me 
in  the  ruin.  But  his  love  of  life  is  wonderful;  I  go 
further :  I,  who  sicken  and  freeze  at  the  mere  thought 
of  him,  when  I  recall  the  abjection  and  passion  of  this 
attachment,  and  when  I  know  how  he  fears  my  power 
to  cut  him  off  by  suicide,  I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity 
him. 
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It  is  useless,  and  the  time  awfully  fails  me,  to  pro- 
long this  description;  no  one  has  ever  suffered  such 
torments,  let  that  suffice;  and  yet  even  to  these,  habit 
brought  —  no,  not  alleviation  —  but  a  certain  callous- 
ness of  soul,  a  certain  acquiescence  of  despair;  and 
my  punishment  might  have  gone  on  for  years,  but 
for  the  last  calamity  which  has  now  fallen,  and  which 
has  finally  severed  me  from  my  own  face  and  nature. 
My  provision  of  the  salt,  which  had  never  been  re- 
newed since  the  date  of  the  first  experiment,  began  to 
run  low.  I  sent  out  for  a  fresh  supply,  and  mixed  the 
draught;  the  ebullition  followed,  and  the  first  change 
of  colour,  not  the  second ;  I  drank  it  and  it  was  with- 
out efficiency.  You  will  learn  from  Poole  how  I  have 
had  London  ransacked;  it  was  in  vain;  and  I  am 
now  persuaded  that  my  first  supply  was  impure,  and 
that  it  was  that  unknown  impurity  which  lent  efficacy 
to  the  draught. 

About  a  week  has  passed,  and  I  am  now  finishing 
this  statement  under  the  influence  of  the  last  of  the 
old  powders.  This,  then,  is  the  last  time,  short  of  a 
miracle,  that  Henry  Jekyll  can  think  his  own  thoughts 
or  see  his  own  face  (now  how  sadly  altered !)  in  the 
glass.  Nor  must  I  delay  too  lonp  to  bring  my  writing 
to  an  end;  for  if  my  narrative  has  hitherto  escaped 
destruction,  it  has  been  by  a  combination  of  great 
prudence  and  great  good  luck.  Should  the  throes  of 
change  take  me  in  the  act  of  writing  it,  Hyde  will  tear 
it  in  pieces ;  but  if  some  time  shall  have  elapsed  after 
I  have  laid  it  by,  his  wonderful  selfishness  and  circum- 
scripdon  to  the  moment  will  probably  save  it  once 
again  from  the  action  of  his  apelike  spite.    And  indeed 
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the  doom  that  is  closing  on  us  both^  has  already 
changed  and  crushed  him.  Half  an  hour  from  now, 
when  I  shall  again  and  forever  reindue  that  hated 
personality,  I  know  how  I  shall  sit  shuddering  and 
weeping  in  my  chair,  or  continue,  with  the  most 
strained  and  fearstruck  ecstasy  of  listening,  to  pace 
up  and  down  this  room  (my  last  earthly  refuge)  and 
give  ear  to  every  sound  of  menace.  Will  Hyde  die 
upon  the  scaffold  ?  or  will  he  find  courage  to  release 
himself  at  the  last  moment?  God  knows;  I  am 
careless ;  this  is  my  true  hour  of  death,  and  what  is  to 
follow  concerns  another  than  myself.  Here  then,  as 
I  lay  down  the  pen  and  proceed  to  seal  up  my  con- 
fession, I  bring  the  life  of  that  unhappy  Henry  Jekyll 
'^o  an  end. 


OLALLA 


OLALLA 

"  ^LTOW/*  said  the  doctor,  "  my  part  is  done* 
j[^^^  and,  I  may  say,  with  some  vanity,  well 
done.  It  remains  only  to  get  you  out  of 
this  cold  and  poisonous  city,  and  to  give  you  two 
months  of  a  pure  air  and  an  easy  conscience.  The 
last  is  your  affair.  To  the  first  I  think  I  can  help  you. 
It  falls  indeed  rather  oddly;  it  was  but  the  other  day 
the  Padre  came  in  from  the  country;  and  as  he  and  I 
are  old  friends,  although  of  contrary  professions,  he 
applied  to  me  in  a  matter  of  distress  among  some  of 
his  parishioners.  This  was  a  family  —  but  you  are 
ignorant  of  Spain,  and  even  the  names  of  our  grandees 
are  hardly  known  to  you;  suffice  it,  then,  that  they 
were  once  great  people,  and  are  now  fallen  to  the 
brink  of  destitution.  Nothing  now  belongs  to  them 
but  the  residencia,  and  certain  leagues  of  desert  moun- 
tain, In  the  greater  part  of  which  not  even  a  goat  could 
support  life.  But  the  house  is  a  fine  old  place,  and 
stands  at  a  great  height  among  the  hills,  and  most 
salubriously;  and  I  had  no  sooner  heard  my  friend's 
tale,  than  I  remembered  you.  I  told  him  I  had  a 
wounded  officer,  wounded  in  the  good  cause,  who  was 
now  able  to  make  a  change;  and  I  proposed  that  his 
friends  should  take  you  for  a  lodger.    Instantly  the 
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Padre's  face  grew  dark,  as  I  had  maliciously  foreseen 
it  would.  It  was  out  of  the  question,  he  said.  Then 
let  them  starve,  said  I,  for  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
tatterdemalion  pride.  Thereupon  we  separated,  not 
very  content  with  one  another;  but  yesterday,  to  my 
wonder,  the  Padre  returned  and  made  a  submission : 
the  difficulty,  he  said,  he  had  found  upon  enquiry  to  be 
less  than  he  had  feared;  or,  in  other  words,  these 
proud  people  had  put  their  pride  in  their  pocket. 
I  closed  with  the  offer;  and,  subject  to  your  approval, 
I  have  taken  rooms  for  you  in  the  residencia.  The 
air  of  these  mountains  will  renew  your  blood;  and 
the  quiet  in  which  you  will  there  live  is  worth  all  the 
medicines  in  the  world." 

"  Doctor,"  said  I,  "  you  have  been  throughout  my 
good  angel,  and  your  advice  is  a  command.  But  tell 
me,  if  you  please,  something  of  the  family  with  which  I 
am  to  reside." 

"  I  am  coming  to  that,"  replied  my  friend;  **  and, 
indeed,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  These  beggars 
are,  as  I  have  said,  of  very  high  descent  and  swollen 
with  the  most  baseless  vanity;  they  have  lived  for  some 
generations  in  a  growing  isolation,  drawing  away,  on 
either  hand,  from  the  rich  who  had  now  become  too 
high  for  them,  and  from  the  poor,  whom  they  still 
regarded  as  too  low;  and  even  to-day,  when  poverty 
forces  them  to  unfasten  their  door  to  a  guest,  they 
cannot  do  so  without  a  most  ungracious  stipulation. 
You  are  to  remain,  they  say,  a  stranger;  they  will  give 
you  attendance,  but  they  refuse  from  the  first  the  idea 
of  the  smallest  intimacy." 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  piqued,  and  perhaps  the 
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feeling  strengthened  my  desire  to  go,  for  I  was  confi- 
dent that  I  could  break  down  that  barrier  if  I  desired. 
"  There  is  nothing  offensive  in  such  a  stipulation/' 
said  I ;  "  and  I  even  sympathise  with  the  feeling  that 
inspired  it." 

"  It  is  true  they  have  never  seen  you,"  returned  the 
doctor  politely;  "  and  if  they  knew  you  were  the  hand- 
somest and  the  most  pleasant  man  that  ever  came 
from  England  (where  I  am  told  that  handsome  men 
are  common,  but  pleasant  ones  not  so  much  so),  they 
would  doubtless  make  you  welcome  with  a  better 
grace.  But  since  you  take  the  thing  so  well,  it  matters 
not.  To  me,  indeed,  it  seems  discourteous.  But  you 
will  find  yourself  the  gainer.  The  family  will  not 
much  tempt  you.  A  mother,  a  son,  and  a  daughter; 
an  old  woman  said  to  be  halfwitted,  a  country  lout, 
and  a  country  girl,  who  stands  very  high  with  her 
confessor,  and  is,  therefore,"  chuckled  the  physician^ 
"  most  likely  plain;  there  is  not  much  in  that  to 
attract  the  fancy  of  a  dashing  officer."        • 

"  And  yet  you  say  they  are  high-bom,"  I  objected. 

**  Well,  as  to  that,  I  should  distinguish,"  returned  the 
doctor.  "  The  mother  is;  not  so  the  children.  The 
mother  was  the  last  representative  of  a  princely  stock, 
degenerate  both  in  parts  and  fortune.  Her  father  was 
not  only  poor,  he  was  mad :  and  the  girl  ran  wild  about 
the  residencia  till  his  death.  Then,  much  of  the  for- 
tune having  died  with  him,  and  the  family  being  quite 
extinct,  the  girl  ran  wilder  than  ever,  until  at  last  she 
married.  Heaven  knows  whom,  a  muleteer  some  say, 
others  a  smuggler;  while  there  are  some  who  uphold 
there  was  no  marriage  at  all,  and  that  Felipe  and 
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Olalla  are  bastards.  The  union,  such  as  it  ¥ras,  was 
tragically  dissolved  some  years  ago;  but  they  live  in 
such  seclusion,  and  the  countiy  at  that  time  was  in 
so  much  disorder,  that  the  precise  manner  of  the  man's 
end  is  known  only  to  the  priest  —  if  even  to  him." 

**  I  beg^  to  think  I  shall  have  strange  experiences," 
said  I. 

**  I  would  not  romance,  if  I  were  you,"  replied  the 
doctor;  **  you  will  find,  I  fear,  a  very  grovelling  and 
commonplace  reality.  Felipe,  for  instance,  I  have 
seen.  And  what  am  I  to  say  ?  He  is  very  rustic,  very 
cunning,  very  loutish,  and,  I  should  say,  an  innocent; 
the  others  are  probably  to  match.  No,  no,  senor 
commandante,  you  must  seek  congenial  socie^  among 
the  great  sights  of  our  mountains;  and  in  these  at 
least,  if  you  are  at  all  a  lover  of  the  works  of  nature, 
I  promise  you  will  not  be  disappointed." 

The  next  day  Felipe  came  for  me  in  a  rough  country 
cart,  drawn  by  a  mule;  and  a  little  before  the  stroke  of 
noon,  aft6r  I  had  said  farewell  to  the  doctor,  the  inn- 
keeper, and  different  good  souls  who  had  befriended 
me  during  my  sickness,  we  set  forth  out  of  the  city  by 
the  Eastern  gate,  and  began  to  ascend  into  the  Sierra. 
I  had  been  so  long  a  prisoner,  since  I  was  left  behind 
for  dying  after  the  loss  of  the  convoy,  that  the  mere 
smell  of  the  earth  set  me  smiling.  The  countiy  through 
which  we  went  was  wild  and  rocky,  partially  covered 
with  rough  woods,  now  of  the  cork-tree,  and  now  of 
the  great  Spanish  chestnut,  and  frequently  intersected 
by  the  beds  of  mountain  torrents.  The  sun  shone,  the 
wind  rustled  joyously;  and  we  had  advanced  some 
miles,  and  the  city  had  already  shrunk  into  an  incon- 
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siderable  knoll  upon  the  plain  behind  us,  before  my 
attention  began  to  be  diverted  to  the  companion  of  my 
drive.  To  the  eye,  he  seemed  but  a  diminutive,  lout- 
ish, well-made  country  lad,  such  as  the  doctor  had 
described,  mighty  quick  and  active,  but  devoid  of  any 
culture;  and  this  first  impression  was  with  most 
observers  final.  What  began  to  strike  me  was  his 
familiar,  chattering  talk;  so  strangely  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  on  which  I  was  to  be  received;  and 
partly  from  his  imperfect  enunciation,  partly  from  the 
sprightly  incoherence  of  the  matter,  so  very  difiicult 
to  follow  clearly  without  an  effort  of  the  mind.  It  is 
true  I  had  before  talked  with  persons  of  a  similar 
mental  constitution;  persons  who  seemed  to  live  (as 
he  did)  by  the  senses,  taken  and  possessed  by  the 
visual  object  of  the  moment  and  unable  to  discharge 
their  minds  of  that  impression.  His  seemed  to  me  (as 
I  sat,  distantly  giving  ear)  a  kind  of  conversation 
proper  to  drivers,  who  pass  much  of  their  time  in  a 
great  vacancy  of  the  intellect  and  threading  Ae  sights 
of  a  familiar  country.  But  this  was  not  the  case  of 
Felipe;  by  his  own  account,  he  was  a  home-keeper; 
''  I  wish  I  was  there  now,"  he  said;  and  then  spying 
a  tree  by  the  wayside,  he  broke  off  to  tell  me  that  he 
had  once  seen  a  crow  among  its  branches. 

"  A  crow  ?  "  I  repeated,  struck  by  the  ineptitude  of 
the  remark,  and  thinking  I  had  heard  imperfectly. 

But  by  this  time  he  was  already  filled  with  a  new 
idea ;  hearkening  with  a  rapt  intentness,  his  head  on 
one  side,  his  face  puckered;  and  he  struck  me  rudely, 
to  make  me  hold  my  peace.  Then  he  smiled  and 
shook  his  head. 
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What  did  you  hear  ?  '*    I  asked. 

O,  it  is  all  right/'  he  said;  and  began  encouraging 
his  mule  with  cries  that  echoed  unhumanly  up  the 
mountain  walls. 

I  looked  at  him  more  closely.  He  was  superlatively 
well-built,  light,  and  lithe  and  strong;  he  was  well- 
featured;  his  yellow  eyes  were  very  large,  though, 
perhaps,  not  very  expressive;  take  him  altogether,  he 
was  a  pleasant-looking  lad,  and  I  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  him,  beyond  that  he  was  of  a  dusky  hue,  and  in- 
clined to  hairyness;  two  characteristics  that  I  disliked. 
It  was  his  mind  that  puzzled,  and  yet  attracted  me. 
The  doctor's  phrase  —  an  innocent  —  came  back  to 
me;  and  I  was  wondering  if  that  were,  after  all,  the 
true  description,  when  the  road  began  to  go  down  into 
the  narrow  and  naked  chasm  of  a  torrent.  The  waters 
thundered  tumultuously  in  the  bottom;  and  the  ra- 
vine was  filled  full  of  the  sound,  the  thin  spray,  and 
the  claps  of  wind,  that  accompanied  their  descent. 
The  scene  was  certainly  impressive;  but  the  road  was 
in  that  part  very  securely  walled  in;  the  mule  went 
steadily  forward;  and  I  was  astonished  to  perceive 
the  paleness  of  terror  in  the  face  of  my  companion. 
The  voice  of  that  wild  river  was  inconstant,  now 
sinking  lower  as  if  in  weariness,  now  doubling  its 
hoarse  tones;  momentary  freshets  seemed  to  swell  its 
volume,  sweeping  down  the  gorge,  raving  and  boom- 
ing against  the  barrier  walls;  and  I  observed  it  was 
at  each  of  these  accessions  to  the  clamour,  that  my 
driver  more  particularly  winced  and  blanched.  Some 
thoughts  of  Scottish  superstition  and  the  river  Kelpie 
passed  across  my  mind;    I  wondered  if  perchance 
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the  like  were  prevalent  In  that  part  of  Spain;  and 
turning  to  Felipe,  sought  to  draw  him  out. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  I  asked. 
O,  I  am  afraid,"  he  replied. 
Of  what  are  you  afraid  ?  "  I  returned.     "  This 
seems  one  of  the  safest  places  on  this  very  dangerous 
road.'* 

"  It  makes  a  noise,"  he  said,  with  a  simplicity  of  awe 
that  set  my  doubts  at  rest. 

The  lad  was  but  a  child  in  intellect;  his  mind  was 
like  his  body,  active  and  swift,  but  stunted  in  develop- 
ment; and  I  began  from  that  time  forth  to  regard  him 
with  a  measure  of  pity,  and  to  listen  at  first,  with  indul- 
gence, and  at  last  even  with  pleasure,  to  his  disjointed 
babble. 

By  about  four  in  the  afternoon  we  had  crossed  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  line,  said  farewell  to  the  west- 
ern sunshine,  and  began  to  go  down  upon  the  other 
side,  skirting  the  edge  of  many  ravines  and  moving 
through  the  shadow  of  dusky  woods.  There  rose  upon 
all  sides  the  voice  of  falling  water,  not  condensed  and 
formidable  as  in  the  gorge  of  the  river,  but  scattered 
and  sounding  gaily  and  musically  from  glen  to  glen. 
Here,  too,  the  spirits  of  my  driver  mended,  and  he  be- 
gan to  sing  aloud  in  a  falsetto  voice,  and  with  a  singu- 
lar bluntness  of  musical  perception,  never  true  either  to 
melody  or  key,  but  wandering  at  will,  and  yet  somehow 
with  an  effect  that  was  natural  and  pleasing,  like  that 
of  the  song  of  birds.  As  the  dusk  increased,  I  fell 
more  and  more  under  the  spell  of  this  artless  warbling, 
listening  and  waiting  for  some  articulate  air,  and  still 
disappointed;   and  when  at  last  I  asked  him  what  it 
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was  he  sang  —  "  O,"  cried  he,  "  I  am  just  singing  1  ** 
Above  all,  I  was  taken  with  a  trick  he  had  of  un- 
weariedly  repeating  the  same  note  at  little  intervals; 
it  was  not  so  monotonous  ias  you  would  think,  or,  at 
least,  not  disagreeable;  and  it  seemed  to  breathe  a 
wonderful  contentment  with  what  is,  such  as  we  love 
to  fancy  in  the  attitude  of  trees,  or  the  quiescence  of 
a  pool. 

Night  had  fallen  dark  before  we  came  out  upon  a 
plateau,  and  drew  up  a  little  after,  before  a  certain 
lump  of  superior  blackness  which  I  could  only  conjec- 
ture to  be  the  residencia.  Here,  my  guide,  getting 
down  from  the  cart,  hooted  and  whistled  for  a  long 
time  in  vain;  until  at  last  an  old  peasant  man  came 
towards  us  from  somewhere  in  the  surrounding  dark, 
carrying  a  candle  in  his  hand.  By  the  light  of  this  I 
was  able  to  perceive  a  great  arched  doorway  of  a  Moor- 
ish character :  it  was  closed  by  iron-studded  gates,  in 
one  of  the  leaves  of  which  Felipe  opened  a  wicket. 
The  peasant  carried  off  the  cart  to  some  out-building; 
but  my  guide  and  I  passed  through  the  wicket,  which 
was  closed  again  behind  us;  and  by  the  glimmer  of  the 
candle,  passed  through  a  court,  up  a  stone  stair,  along 
a  section  of  an  open  gallery,  and  up  more  stairs  again, 
until  we  came  at  last  to  the  door  of  a  great  and  some- 
what bare  apartment.  This  room,  which  I  understood 
was  to  be  mine,  was  pierced  by  three  windows,  lined 
with  some  lustrous  wood  disposed  in  panels,  and  car- 
peted with  the  skins  of  many  savage  animals.  A  bright 
fire  burned  in  the  chimney,  and  shed  abroad  a  change- 
able flicker;  close  up  to  the  blaze  there  was  drawn  a 
table,  laid  for  supper;  and  in  the  far  end  a  bed  stood 
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ready.  I  was  pleased  by  these  preparations,  and  said 
so  to  Felipe;  and  he,  with  the  same  simplicity  of  dis- 
position that  I  had  already  remarked  in  him,  warmly 
re-echoed  my  praises.  "  A  fine  room,"  he  said;  "  a 
very  fine  room.  And  fire,  too;  fire  is  good;  it  melts 
out  the  pleasure  in  your  bones.  And  the  bed,"  he  con- 
tinued, carrying  over  the  candle  in  that  direction  — 
**  see  what  fine  sheets  —  how  soft,  how  smooth, 
smooth ; "  and  he  passed  his  hand  again  and  again 
over  their  texture,  and  then  laid  down  his  head  and 
rubbed  his  cheeks  among  them  with  a  grossness  of  con- 
tent that  somehow  offended  me.  I  took  the  candle 
from  his  hand  (for  I  feared  he  would  set  the  bed  on 
fire)  and  walked  back  to  the  supper-table,  where,  per- 
ceiving a  measure  of  wine,  I  poured  out  a  cup  and 
called  to  him  to  come  and  drink  of  it.  He  started  to 
his  feet  at  once  and  ran  to  me  with  a  strong  expression 
of  hope;  but  when  he  saw  the  wine,  he  visibly  shud- 
dered. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  "  not  that;  that  is  for  you.  I 
hate  it." 

"  Very  well,  Sefior,"  said  I;  **  then  I  will  drink  t» 
your  good  health,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  your  house 
and  family.  Speaking  of  which,"  I  added,  after  I  had 
drunk,  "  shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  my 
salutations  in  person  at  the  feet  of  the  SefLora,  your 
mother  ? " 

But  at  these  words  all  the  childishness  passed  out  of 
his  face,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  indescribable 
cunning  and  secrecy.  He  backed  away  from  me  at  the 
same  time,  as  though  I  were  an  animal  about  to  leap  or 
some  dangerous  fellow  with  a  weapon,  and  when  he 
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had  got  near  the  door,  glowered  at  me  sullenly  with 
contracted  pupils.  "  No,"  he  said  at  last,  and  the 
next  moment  was  gone  noiselessly  out  of  the  room ; 
and  I  heard  his  footing  die  away  downstairs  as  light 
as  rainfall,  and  silence  closed  over  the  house. 

After  I  had  supped  I  drew  up  the  table  nearer  to  the 
bed  and  began  to  prepare  for  rest;  but  in  the  new 
position  of  the  light,  I  was  struck  by  a  picture  on  the 
wall.  It  represented  a  woman,  still  young.  To  judge 
by  her  costume  and  the  mellow  unity  which  reigned 
over  thie  canvas,  she  had  long  been  dead;  to  judge  by 
the  vivacity  of  the  attitude,  the  eyes  and  the  features, 
I  might  have  been  beholding  in  a  mirror  the  image  of 
life.  Her  figure  was  very  slim  and  strong,  and  of  a 
just  proportion ;  red  tresses  lay  like  a  crown  over  her 
brow;  her  eyes,  of  a  very  golden  brown,  held  mine 
with  a  look;  and  her  face,  which  was  perfectly  shaped, 
was  yet  marred  by  a  cruel,  sullen,  and  sensual  ex- 
pression. Something  in  both  face  and  figure,  some- 
thing exquisitely  intangible,  like  the  echo  of  an  echo, 
suggested  the  features  and  bearing  of  my  guide ;  and 
I  stood  awhile,  unpleasantly  attracted  and  wondering 
at  the  oddity  of  the  resemblance.  The  common, 
carnal  stock  of  that  race,  which  had  been  originally 
designed  for  such  high  dames  as  the  one  now  looking 
on  me  from  the  canvas,  had  fallen  to  baser  uses,  wear- 
ing country  clothes,  sitting  on  the  shaft  and  holding  the 
reins  of  a  mule  cart,  to  bring  home  a  lodger.  Per- 
haps an  actual  link  subsisted;  perhaps  some  scruple 
of  the  delicate  flesh  that  was  once  clothed  upon  with 
the  satin  and  brocade  of  the  dead  lady,  now  winced 
at  the  rude  contact  of  Felipe's  frieze. 
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The  first  light  of  the  morning  shone  full  upon  the 
portrait,  and,  as  I  lay  awake,  my  eyes  continued  to 
dwell  upon  it  with  growing  complacency;  its  beauty 
crept  about  my  heart  insidiously,  silencing  my  scruples 
one  after  another;  and  while  I  knew  that  to  love  such 
a  woman  were  to  sign  and  seal  one's  own  sentence  of 
degeneration,  I  still  knew  that,  if  she  were  alive,  I 
should  love  her.  Day  after  day  the  double  knowledge 
of  her  wickedness  and  of  my  weakness  grew  clearer. 
She  came  to  be  the  heroine  of  many  day-dreams,  in 
which  her  eyes  led  on  to,  and  sufficiently  rewarded, 
crimes.  She  cast  a  dark  shadow  on  my  fancy;  and 
when  I  was  out  in  the  free  air  of  heaven,  taking  vigor- 
ous exercise  and  healthily  renewing  the  current  of  my 
blood,  it  was  often  a  glad  thought  to  me  that  my  en- 
chantress was  safe  in  the  grave,  her  wand  of  beauty 
broken,  her  lips  closed  in  silence,  her  philtre  spilt. 
And  yet  I  had  a  half-lingering  terror  that  she  might 
not  be  dead  after  all,  but  re-arisen  in  the  body  of  some 
descendant. 

Felipe  served  my  meals  in  my  own  apartment;  and 
his  resemblance  to  the  portrait  haunted  me.  At  times 
it  was  not ;  at  times,  upon  some  change  or  attitude  or 
flash  of  expression,  it  would  leap  out  upon  me  like  a 
ghost.  It  was  above  all  in  his  ill  tempers  that  the'  like- 
ness triumphed.  He  certainly  liked  me;  he  was  proud 
of  my  notice,  which  he  sought  to  engage  by  many 
simple  and  childlike  devices;  he  loved  to  sit  close  be- 
fore my  fire,  talking  his  broken  talk  or  singing  his 
odd,  endless,  wordless  songs,  and  sometimes  drawing 
his  hand  over  my  clothes  with  an  affectionate  manner 
of  caressing  that  never  failed  to  cause  in  me  an  em« 
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barrassment  of  which  I  was  ashamed.  But  for  all 
that,  he  was  capable  of  flashes  of  causeless  anger  and 
fits  of  sturdy  suUenness.  At  a  word  of  reproof,  I  have 
seen  him  upset  the  dish  of  which  I  was  about  to  eat, 
and  this  not  surreptitiously,  but  with  defiance;  and 
similarly  at  a  hint  of  inquisition.  I  was  not  unnatu- 
rally curious,  being  in  a  strange  place  and  surrounded 
by  strange  people,  but  at  the  shadow  of  a  question, 
he  shrank  back,  lowering  and  dangerous.  Then  it 
was  that,  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  this  rough  lad 
might  have  been  the  brother  of  the  lady  in  the  frame. 
But  these  humours  were  swift  to  pass ;  and  the  resem- 
blance died  along  with  them. 

In  these  first  days  I  saw  nothing  of  any  one  but 
Felipe,  unless  the  portrait  is  to  be  counted ;  and  since 
the  lad  was  plainly  of  weak  mind,  and  had  moments 
of  passion,  it  may  be  wondered  that  I  bore  his  danger- 
ous neighbourhood  with  equanimity.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  for  some  time  irksome;  but  it  happened 
before  long  that  I  obtained  over  him  so  complete  a 
mastery  as  set  my  disquietude  at  rest. 

It  fell  in  this  way.  He  was  by  nature  slothful,  and 
much  of  a  vagabond,  and  yet  he  kept  by  the  house, 
and  not  only  waited  upon  my  wants,  but  laboured 
every  day  in  the  garden  or  small  farm  to  the  south  of 
the  residencia.  Here  he  would  be  joined  by  the  peas- 
ant whom  I  had  seen  on  the  night  of  my  arrival,  and 
who  dwelt  at  the  far  end  of  the  enclosure,  about  half 
a  mile  away,  in  a  rude  out-house;  but  it  was  plain 
to  me  that,  of  these  two,  it  was  Felipe  who  did 
most;  and  though  I  would  sometimes  see  him  throw 
down  his  spade  and  go  to  sleep  among  the  very  plants 
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he  had  been  digging,  his  constancy  and  energy  were 
admirable  in  themselves,  and  still  more  so  since  I  was 
well  assured  they  were  foreign  to  his  disposition  and 
the  fruit  of  an  ungrateful  effort.  But  while  I  admired, 
I  wondered  what  had  called  forth  in  a  lad  so  shuttle- 
witted  this  enduring  sense  of  duty.  How  was  it  sus- 
tained ?  I  asked  myself,  and  to  what  length  did  it 
prevail  over  his  instincts  ?  The  priest  was  possibly 
his  inspirer;  but  the  priest  came  one  day  to  the* 
residencia.  I  saw  him  both  come  and  go  after  an  in- 
terval of  close  upon  an  hour,  from  a  knoll  where  I 
was  sketching,  and  all  that  time  Felipe  continued 
to  labour  undisturbed  in  the  garden. 

At  last,  in  a  very  unworthy  spirit,  I  determined  to 
debauch  the  lad  from  his  good  resolutions,  and,  way- 
laying him  at  the  gate,  easily  persuaded  him  to  join 
me  in  a  ramble.  It  was  a  fine  day,  and  the  woods  to 
which  I  led  him  were  green  and  pleasant  and  sweet- 
smelling  and  alive  with  the  hum  of  insects.  Here  he 
discovered  himself  in  a  fresh  character,  mounting  up 
to  heights  of  gaiety  that  abashed  me,  and  displaying 
an  energy  and  grace  of  movement  that  delighted  the 
eye.  He  leaped,  he  ran  round  me  in  mere  glee;  he 
would  stop,  and  look  and  listen,  and  seemed  to  drink 
in  the  world  like  a  cordial;  and  then  he  would  sud- 
denly spring  into  a  tree  with  one  bound,  and  hang 
and  gambol  there  like  one  at  home.  Little  as  he  said 
to  me,  and  that  of  not  much  import,  I  have  rarely 
enjoyed  more  stirring  company;  the  sight  of  his  de- 
light was  a  continual  feast;  the  speed  and  accuracy 
of  his  movements  pleased  me  to  the  heart;  and  I 
might  have  been  so  thoughtlessly  unkind  as  to  make 
7A 
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a  habit  of  these  walks,  had  not  chance  prepared  a 
very  rude  conclusion  to  my  pleasure.  By  some  swift- 
ness or  dexterity  the  lad  captured  a  squirrel  in  a  tree- 
top.  He  was  then  some  way  ahead  of  me,  but  I  saw 
him  drop  to  the  ground  and  crouch  there,  crying  aloud 
for  pleasure  like  a  child.  The  sound  stirred  my 
sympathies,  it  was  so  fresh  and  innocent;  but  as  I 
bettered  my  pace  to  draw  near,  the  cry  of  the  squirrel 
knocked  upon  my  heart.  I  have  heard  and  seen 
much  of  the  cruelty  of  lads,  and  above  all  of  peasants; 
but  what  I  now  beheld  struck  me  into  a  passion  of 
anger.  I  thrust  the  fellow  aside,  plucked  the  poor 
brute  out  of  his  hands,  and  with  swift  mercy  killed 
it.  Then  I  turned  upon  the  torturer,  spoke  to  him 
long  out  of  the  heat  of  my  indignation,  calling  him 
names  at  which  he  seemed  to  wither;  and  at  length, 
pointing  towards  the  residencia,  bade  him  begone  and 
leave  me,  for  I  chose  to  walk  with  men,  not  with 
vermin.  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  the  words 
coming  to  him  with  more  clearness  than  usual,  poured 
out  a  stream  of  the  most  touching  supplications,  beg- 
ging me  in  mercy  to  forgive  him,  to  forget  what  he 
had  done,  to  look  to  the  future.  "  O,  I  try  so  hard," 
he  said.  "  O,  commandante,  bear  with  Felipe  this 
once;  he  will  never  be  a  brute  again!  "  Thereupon, 
much  more  affected  than  I  cared  to  show,  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  persuaded,  and  at  last  shook  hands  with 
him  and  made  it  up.  But  the  squirrel,  by  way  of 
penance,  I  made  him  bury;  speaking  of  the  poor 
thing's  beauty,  telling  him  what  pains  it  had  suffered, 
and  how  base  a  thing  was  the  abuse  of  strength 
"  See,  Felipe,"  said  I,  "  you  are  strong  indeed;    but 
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in  my  hands  you  are  as  helpless  as  that  poor  thing  of 
the  trees.  Give  me  your  hand  in  mine.  You  cannot 
remove  it.  Now  suppose  that  I  were  cruel  like  you, 
and  took  a  pleasure  in  pain.  I  only  tighten  my  hold, 
and  see  how  you  suffer."  He  screamed  aloud,  his 
face  stricken  ashy  and  dotted  with  needle  points  of 
sweat;  and  when  I  set  him  free,  he  fell  to  the  earth 
and  nursed  his  hand  and  moaned  over  it  like  a  baby. 
But  he  took  the  lesson  in  good  part;  and  whether  from 
that,  or  from  what  I  had  said  to  him,  or  the  higher 
notion  he  now  had  of  my  bodily  strength,  his  original 
affection  was  changed  into  a  dog-like,  adoring  fidelity. 
Meanwhile  I  gained  rapidly  in  health.  The  resi- 
dencia  stood  on  the  crown  of  a  stony  plateau,  on 
every  side  the  mountains  hemmed  it  about;  only 
from  the  roof,  where  was  a  bartizan,  there  might  be 
seen  between  two  peaks,  a  small  segment  of  plain 
blue,  with  extreme  distance.  The  air  in  these  altitudes 
moved  freely  and  largely;  great  clouds  congregated 
there,  and  were  broken  up  by  the  wind  and  left  in 
tatters  on  the  hilltops;  a  hoarse,  and  yet  faint  rum- 
bling of  torrents  rose  from  all  round ;  and  one  could 
there  study  all  the  ruder  and  more  ancient  characters 
of  nature  in  something  of  their  pristine  force.  I  de- 
lighted from  the  first  in  the  vigorous  scenery  and 
changeful  weather;  nor  less  in, the  antique  and  di- 
lapidated mansion  where  I  dwelt.  This  was  a  large 
oblong,  flanked  at  two  opposite  corners  by  bastion- 
like projections,  one  of  which  commanded  the  door, 
while  both  were  loopholed  for  musketry.  The  lower 
storey  was,  besides,  naked  of  windows,  so  that  the 
building,  if  garrisoned,  could  not  be  carried  without 
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artillery.  It  enclosed  an  open  court  planted  with 
pomegranate  trees.  From  this  a  broad  flight  of  marble 
stairs  ascended  to  an  open  gallery,  running  all  round 
and  resting,  towards  the  court,  on  slender  pillars. 
Thence  again,  several  enclosed  stairs  led  to  the  upper 
storeys  of  the  house,  which  were  thus  broken  up  into 
distinct  divisions.  The  windows,  both  ¥rithin  and 
without,  were  closely  shuttered;  some  of  the  stone- 
work in  the  upper  parts  had  fallen;  the  roof,  in  one 
place,  had  been  wrecked  in  one  of  the  flurries  of  wind 
which  were  common  in  these  mountains;  and  the 
whole  house,  in  the  strong,  beating  sunlight,  and 
standing  out  above  a  grove  of  stunted  cork-trees, 
thickly  laden  and  discoloured  with  dust,  looked  like 
the  sleeping  palace  of  the  legend.  The  court,  in  par- 
ticular, seemed  the  very  home  of  slumber.  A  hoarse 
cooing  of  doves  haunted  about  the  eaves;  the  winds 
were  excluded,  but  when  they  blew  outside,  the 
mountain  dust  fell  here  as  thick  as  rain,  and  veiled 
the  red  bloom  of  the  pomegranates ;  shuttered  windows 
and  the  closed  doors  of  numerous  cellars,  and  the 
vacant  arches  of  the  gallery,  enclosed  it;  and  all  day 
long  the  sun  made  broken  profiles  on  the  four  sides, 
and  paraded  the  shadow  of  the  pillars  on  the  gallery 
floor.  At  the  ground  level  there  was,  however,  a 
certain  pillared  recess,  which  bore  the  marks  of  human 
habitation.  Though  it  was  open  in  front  upon  the 
court,  it  was  yet  provided  with  a  chimney,  where  a 
wood  fire  would  be  always  prettily  blazing;  and  the 
tile  floor  was  littered  with  the  skins  of  animals. 

It  was  in  this  place  that  I  first  saw  my  hostess.    She 
had  drawn  one  of  the  skins  forward  and  sat  in  the  suHp 
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leaning  against  a  pillar.  It  was  her  dress  that  struck 
me  first  of  all,  for  it  was  rich  and  brightly  coloured, 
and  shone  out  in  that  dusty  courtyard  with  something 
of  the  same  relief  as  the  flowers  of  the  pomegranates. 
At  a  second  look  it  was  her  beauty  of  person  that  took 
hold  of  me.  As  she  sat  back  —  watching  me,  I 
thought,  though  with  invisible  eyes  —  and  wearing 
at  the  same  time  an  expression  of  almost  imbecile 
good-humour  and  contentment,  she  showed  a  per- 
fectness  of  feature  and  a  quiet  nobility  of  attitude 
that  were  beyond  a  statue's.  I  took  off  my  hat  to 
her  in  passing,  and  her  face  puckered  with  suspicion 
as  swiftly  and  lightly  as  a  pool  ruffles  in  the  breeze ;  but 
she  paid  no  heed  to  my  courtesy.  I  went  forth  on  my 
customary  walk  a  trifle  daunted,  her  idol-like  im- 
passivity haunting  me;  and  when  I  returned,  al- 
though she  was  still  in  much  the  same  posture,  I  was 
half  surprised  to  see  that  she  had  moved  as  far  as 
the  next  pillar,  following  the  sunshine.  This  time, 
however,  she  addressed  me  with  some  trivial  saluta- 
tion, civilly  enough  conceived,  and  uttered  in  the 
same  deep-chested,  and  yet  indistinct  and  lisping 
tones,  that  had  already  baffled  the  utmost  niteness  of 
my  hearing  from  her  son.  I  answered  rather  at  a 
venture;  for  not  only  did  I  fail  to  take  her  meaning 
with  precision,  but  the  sudden  disclosure  of  her  eyes 
disturbed  me.  They  were  unusually  large,  the  iris 
golden  like  Felipe's,  but  the  pupil  at  that  moment 
so  distended  that  they  seemed  almost  black;  and 
what  affected  me  was  not  so  much  their  size  as  (what 
was  perhaps  its  consequence)  the  singular  insig- 
nificance of  their  regard.    A  look  more  blankly  stupid 
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I  have  never  met.  My  eyes  dropped  before  it  even  as 
I  spoke,  and  I  went  on  my  way  upstairs  to  my  own 
room,  at  once  baffled  and  embarrassed.  Yet,  when  I 
came  there  and  saw  the  face  of  the  portrait,  I  was 
again  reminded  of  the  miracle  of  family  descent. 
My  hostess  was,  indeed,  both  older  and  fuller  in  per- 
son; her  eyes  were  of  a  different  colour;  her  face, 
besides,  was  not  only  free  from  the  ill-significance 
that  offended  and  attracted  me  in  the  painting;  it  was 
devoid  of  either  good  or  bad  —  a  moral  blank  ex- 
pressing literally  naught.  And  yet  there  was  a  like- 
ness, not  so  much  speaking  as  immanent,  not  so  much 
in  any  particular  feature  as  upon  the  whole.  It  should 
seem,  I  thought,  as  if  when  the  master  set  his  signa- 
ture to  that  grave  canvas,  he  had  not  only  caught 
the  image  of  one  smiling  and  false-eyed  woman,  but 
stamped  the  essential  quality  of  a  race. 

From  that  day  forth,  whether  I  came  or  went,  I  was 
sure  to  find  the  Senora  seated  in  the  sun  against  a 
pillar,  or  stretched  on  a  rug  before  the  fire;  only  at 
times  she  would  shift  her  station  to  the  top  round  of 
the  stone  staircase,  where  she  lay  with  the  same  non- 
chalance right  across  my  path.  In  all  these  days,  I 
never  knew  her  to  display  the  least  spark  of  energy 
beyond  what  she  expended  in  brushing  and  re-brush- 
ing her  copious  copper-coloured  hair,  or  in  lisping 
out,  in  the  rich  and  broken  hoarseness  of  her  voice, 
her  customary  idle  salutations  to  myself.  These,  I 
think,  were  her  two  chief  pleasures,  beyond  that  of 
mere  quiescence.  She  seemed  always  proud  of  her 
remarks,  as  though  they  had  been  witticisms:  and, 
indeed,  though  they  were  empty  enough,  like  the  con- 
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versation  of  many  respectable  persons,  and  turned  on 
a  very  narrow  range  of  subjects,  they  were  never 
meaningless  or  incoherent;  nay,  they  had  a  certain 
beauty  of  their  own,  breathing,  as  they  djd,  of  her 
entire  contentment.  Now  she  would  speak  of  the 
warmth  in  which  (like  her  son)  she  greatly  delighted : 
now  of  the  flowers  of  the  pomegranate  trees,  and  now 
of  the  white  doves  and  long-winged  swallows  that 
fanned  the  air  of  the  court.  The  birds  excited  her.  As 
they  raked  the  eaves  in  their  swift  flight,  or  skimmed 
sidelong  past  her  with  a  rush  of  wind,  she  would 
sometimes  stir,  and  sit  a  little  up,  and  seem  to  awaken 
from  her  doze  of  satisfaction.  But  for  the  rest  of  her 
days  she  lay  luxuriously  folded  on  herself  and  sunk 
in  sloth  and  pleasure.  Her  invincible  content  at  first 
annoyed  me,  but  I  came  gradually  to  find  repose  in 
the  spectacle,  until  at  last  it  grew  to  be  my  habit  to  sit 
down  beside  her  four  times  in  the  day,  both  coming 
and  going,  and  to  talk  with  her  sleepily,  I  scarce  knew 
of  what.  I  had  come  to  like  her  dull,  almost  animal 
neighbourhood ;  her  beauty  and  her  stupidity  soothed 
and  amused  me.  I  began  to  find  a  kind  of  trans- 
cendental good  sense  in  her  remarks,  and  her  un- 
fathomable good  nature  moved  me  to  admiration 
and  envy.  The  liking  was  returned;  she  enjoyed 
my  presence  half-unconsciously,  as  a  man  in  deep 
meditation  may  enjoy  the  babbling  of  a  brook.  I  can 
scarce  say  she  brightened  when  I  came,  for  satisfac- 
tion was  written  on  her  face  eternally,  as  on  some 
foolish  statue's;  but  I  was  made  conscious  of  her 
pleasure  by  some  more  intimate  communication  than 
the  sight.   And  one  day,  as  I  sat  within  reach  of  her  on 
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the  marble  step,  she  suddenly  shot  forth  one  of  her 
hands  and  patted  mine.  The  thing  was  done,  and 
she  was  back  in  her  accustomed  attitude,  before  my 
mind  had  received  intelligence  of  the  caress;  and 
when  I  turned  to  look  her  in  the  face  I  could  perceive 
no  answerable  sentiment.  It  was  plain  she  attached 
no  moment  to  the  act,  and  I  blamed  myself  for  my 
own  more  uneasy  consciousness. 

The  sight  and  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  the  acquaintance 
of  the  mother  confirmed  the  view  I  had  already  taken 
of  the  son.  The  family  blood  had  been  impoverished 
perhaps  by  long  in-breeding,  which  I  knew  to  be  a 
common  error  among  the  proud  and  the  exclusive. 
No  decline,  indeed,  was  to  be  traced  in  the  body, 
which  had  been  handed  down  unimpaired  in  shapeli- 
ness  and  strength;  and  the  faces  of  to-day  were 
struck  as  sharply  from  the  mint  as  the  face  of  two 
centuries  ago  that  smiled  upon  me  from  the  portrait. 
But  the  intelligence  (that  more  precious  heirloom) 
was  degenerate;  the  treasure  of  ancestral  memory 
ran  low;  and  it  had  required  the  potent,  plebeian 
crossing  of  a  muleteer  or  mountain  contrabandista 
to  raise  what  approached  hebetude  in  the  mother  into 
the  active  oddity  of  the  son.  Yet,  of  the  two,  it  was 
the  mother  I  preferred.  Of  Felipe,  vengeful  and 
placable,  full  of  starts  and  shyings,  inconstant  as  a 
hare,  I  could  even  conceive  as  a  creature  possibly 
noxious.  Of  the  mother  I  had  no  thoughts  but  those 
of  kindness.  And,  indeed,  as  spectators  are  apt  igno- 
rantly  to  take  sides,  I  grew  something  of  a  partisan 
in  the  enmity  which  I  perceived  to  smoulder  between 
them.     True,  it  seemed  mostly  on  the  mother's  part. 
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She  would  sometimes  draw  in  her  breath  as  he  came 
near,  and  the  pupils  of  her  vacant  eyes  would  contract 
with  horror  or  fear.  Her  emotions,  such  as  they  were, 
were  much  upon  the  surface  and  readily  shared;  and 
this  latent  repulsion  occupied  my  mind,  and  kept  me 
wondering  on  what  grounds  it  rested,  and  whether  the 
son  was  certainly  in  fault. 

I  had  been  about  ten  days  in  the  residencia,  when 
there  sprang  up  a  high  and  harsh  wind,  carrying  clouds 
of  dust.  It  came  out  of  malarious  lowlands,  and  over 
several  snowy  sierras.  The  nerves  of  those  on  whom 
it  blew  were  strung  and  jangled;  their  eyes  smarted 
with  the  dust;  their  legs  ached  under  the  burthen  of 
their  body;  and  the  touch  of  one  hand  upon  another 
grew  to  be  odious.  The  wind,  besides,  came  down  the 
gullies  of  the  hills  and  stormed  about  the  house  with  a 
great,  hollow  buzzing  and  whistling  that  was  weari- 
some to  the  ear  and  dismally  depressing  to  the  mind. 
It  did  not  so  much  blow  in  gusts  as  with  the  steady 
sweep  of  a  waterfall,  so  that  there  was  no  remission  of 
discomfort  while  it  blew.  But  higher  upon  the  moun- 
tain, it  was  probably  of  a  more  variable  strength, 
with  accesses  of  fury;  for  there  came  down  at  times 
a  far-off  wailing,  infinitely  grievous  to  hear;  and  at 
times,  on  one  of  the  high  shelves  or  terraces,  there 
would  start  up,  and  then  disperse,  a  tower  of  dust, 
like  the  smoke  of  an  explosion. 

I  no  sooner  awoke  in  bed  than  I  was  conscious  of 
the  nervous  tension  and  depression  of  the  weather, 
and  the  effect  grew  stronger  as  the  day  proceeded. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  resisted ;  in  vain  that  I  set  forth 
upon  my  customary  morning's  walk;    the  irrational, 
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unchanging  fuiy  of  the  storm  had  soon  beat  down 
my  strength  and  wrecked  my  temper;  and  I  returned 
to  the  residencia,  glowing  with  dry  heat,  and  foul 
and  gritty  with  dust.  The  court  had  a  forlorn  ap* 
pearance ;  now  and  then  a  glimmer  of  sun  fled  over  it ; 
now  and  then  the  wind  swooped  down  upon  the  pome- 
granates, and  scattered  the  blossoms,  and  set  the 
window  shutters  clapping  on  the  wall.  In  the  recess 
the  Senora  was  pacing  to  and  fro  with  a  flushed 
countenance  and  bright  eyes ;  I  thought,  too,  she  was 
speaking  to  herself,  like  one  in  anger.  But  when  I 
addressed  her  with  my  customary  salutation,  she  only 
replied  by  a  sharp  gesture  and  continued  her  walk. 
The  weather  had  distempered  even  this  impassive 
creature;  and  as  I  went  on  upstairs  I  was  the  less 
ashamed  of  my  own  discomposure. 

All  day  the  wind  continued ;  and  I  sat  in  my  room 
and  made  a  feint  of  reading,  or  walked  up  and  down, 
and  listened  to  the  riot  overhead.  Night  fell,  and  I 
had  not  so  much  as  a  candle.  I  began  to  long  for  some 
society,  and  stole  down  to  the  court.  It  was  now 
plunged  in  the  blue  of  the  first  darkness;  but  the  recess 
was  redly  lighted  by  the  fire.  The  wood  had  been  piled 
high,  and  was  crowned  by  a  shock  of  flames,  which  the 
draught  of  the  chimney  brandished  to  and  fro.  In  this 
strong  and  shaken  brightness  the  Sefiora  continued 
pacing  from  wall  to  wall  with  disconnected  gestures, 
clasping  her  hands,  stretching  forth  her  arms,  throw- 
ing back  her  head  as  in  appeal  to  heaven.  In  these 
disordered  movements  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
woman  showed  more  clearly;  but  there  was  a  light  in 
her  eye  that  struck  on  me  unpleasantly;  and  when  I 
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had  looked  on  awhile  in  silence,  and  seemingly  unob- 
served, I  turned  tail  as  I  had  come,  and  groped  my 
way  back  again  to  my  own  chamber. 

By  the  time  Felipe  brought  my  supper  and  lights, 
my  nerve  was  utterly  gone ;  and,  had  the  lad  been  such 
as  I  was  used  to  seeing  him,  I  should  have  kept  him 
(even  by  force  had  that  been  necessary)  to  take  off  the 
edge  from  my  distasteful  solitude.  But  on  Felipe,  also, 
the  wind  had  exercised  its  influence.  He  had  been 
feverish  all  day;  now  that  the  night  had  come  he  was 
fallen  into  a  low  and  tremulous  humour  that  reacted  on 
my  own.  The  sight  of  his  scared  face,  his  starts  and 
pallors  and  sudden  harkenings,  unstrung  me;  and 
when  he  dropped  and  broke  a  dish,  I  fairly  leaped  out 
of  my  seat. 

"  I  think  we  are  all  mad  to-day,'*  said  I,  affecting  to 
laugh. 

"  It  is  the  black  wind,"  he  replied  dolefully.  "  You 
feel  as  if  you  must  do  something,  and  you  don't  know 
what  it  is." 

I  noted  the  aptness  of  the  description;  but,  indeed, 
Felipe  had  sometimes  a  strange  felicity  in  rendering 
into  words  the  sensations  of  the  body.  "  And  your 
mother,  too,"  said  I ;  "  she  seems  to  feel  this  weather 
much.    Do  you  not  fear  she  may  be  unwell  ?  " 

He  stared  at  me  a  little,  and  then  said, "  No,"  almost 
defiantly;  and  the  next  moment,  carrying  his  hand  to 
his  brow,  cried  out  lamentably  on  the  wind  and  the 
noise  that  made  his  head  go  round  like  a  millwheel. 
"  Who  can  be  well  ?  "  he  cried ;  and,  indeed,  I  could 
only  echo  his  question,  for  I  was  disturbed  enough 
myself. 
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I  went  to  bed  early,  wearied  with  day-long  restless* 
ness :  but  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  wind,  and  its 
ungodly  and  unintermittent  uproar,  would  not  suffer 
me  to  sleep.  I  lay  there  and  tossed,  my  nerves  and 
senses  on  the  stretch.  At  times  I  would  doze,  dream 
horribly,  and  wake  again;  and  these  snatches  of 
oblivion  confused  me  as  to  time.  But  it  must  have  been 
late  on  in  the  night,  when  I  was  suddenly  startled  by 
an  outbreak  of  pitiable  and  hateful  cries.  I  leaped 
from  my  bed,  supposing  I  had  dreamed;  but  the 
cries  still  continued  to  fill  the  house,  cries  of  pain,  I 
thought,  but  certainly  of  rage  also,  and  so  savage  and 
discordant  that  they  shocked  the  heart.  It  was  no 
illusion ;  some  living  thing,  some  lunatic  or  some  wild 
animal,  was  being  foully  tortured.  The  thought  of 
Felipe  and  the  squirrel  flashed  into  my  mind,  and  I 
ran  to  the  door,  but  it  had  been  locked  from  the  out- 
side; and  I  might  shake  it  as  I  pleased,  I  was  a  fast 
prisoner.  Still  the  cries  continued.  Now  they  would 
dwindle  down  into  a  moaning  that  seemed  to  be 
articulate,  and  at  these  times  I  made  sure  they  must 
be  human ;  and  again  they  would  break  forth  and  fill 
the  house  with  ravings  worthy  of  hell.  I  stood  at  the 
door  and  gave  ear  to  them,  till  at  last  they  died  away. 
Long  after  that,  I  still  lingered  and  still  continued  to 
hear  them  mingle  in  fancy  with  the  storming  of  the 
wind;  and  when  at  last  I  crept  to  my  bed,  it  was  with 
a  deadly  sickness  and  a  blackness  of  horror  on  my 
heart. 

It  was  little  wonder  if  I  slept  no  more.  Why  had  I 
been  locked  in  ?  What  had  passed  ?  Who  was  the 
author  of  these  indescribable  and  shocking  cries  ?    A 
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human  being  ?  It  was  inconceivable.  A  beast  ?  The 
cries  were  scarce  quite  bestial;  and  what  animal, 
short  of  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  could  thus  shake  the  solid 
walls  of  the  restdencia.  And  while  I  was  thus  turning 
over  the  elements  of  the  mystery,  it  came  into  my  mind 
that  I  had  not  yet  set  eyes  upon  the  daughter  of  the 
house.  What  was  more  probable  than  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  SefLora,  and  the  sister  of  Felipe,  should  be 
herself  insane  ?  Or,  what  more  likely  than  that  these 
ignorant  and  half-witted  people  should  seek  to  manage 
an  a£9icted  kinswoman  by  violence  ?  Here  was  a 
solution;  and  yet  when  I  called  to  mind  the  cries 
(which  I  never  did  without  a  shuddering  chill)  it 
seemed  altogether  insufficient :  not  even  cruelty  could 
wring  such  cries  from  madness.  But  of  one  thing  I 
was  sure:  I  could  not  live  in  a  house  where  such  a 
thing  was  half  conceivable,  and  not  probe  the  matter 
home  and,  if  necessary,  interfere. 

The  next  day  came,  the  wind  had  blown  itself  out, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  remind  me  of  the  business  of 
the  night.  Felipe  came  to  my  bedside  with  obvious 
cheerfulness;  as  I  passed  through  the  court,  the 
Sefiora  was  sunning  herself  with  her  accustomed 
immobility;  and  when  I  issued  from  the  gateway,  I 
found  the  whole  face  of  nature  austerely  smiling,  the 
heavens  of  a  cold  blue,  and  sown  with  great  cloud 
islands,  and  the  mountain-sides  mapped  forth  into 
provinces  of  light  and  shadow.  A  short  walk  restored 
me  to  myself,  and  renewed  within  me  the  resolve  to 
plumb  this  mystery;  and  when,  from  the  vantage  of 
my  knoll,  I  had  seen  Felipe  pass  forth  to  his  labours 
in  the  garden,  I  returned  at  once  to  the  residencia  to 
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put  my  design  in  practice.  The  Sefiom  appeared 
plunged  in  slumber;  I  stood  awhile  and  marked  her, 
but  she  did  not  stir ;  even  if  my  design  were  indiscreet 
I  had  little  to  fear  from  such  a  guardian ;  and  turning 
away,  I  mounted  to  the  gallery  and  began  my  explora- 
tion of  the  house. 

All  morning  I  went  from  one  door  to  another,  and 
entered  spacious  and  faded  chambers,  some  rudely 
shuttered,  some  receiving  their  full  charge  of  daylight, 
all  empty  and  unliomely.  It  was  a  rich  house,  on 
which  Time  had  breathed  his  tarnish  and  dust  had 
scattered  disillusion.  The  spider  swung  there;  the 
bloated  tarantula  scampered  on  the  cornices;  ants 
had  their  crowded  highways  on  the  floor  of  halls  of 
audience;  the  big  and  foul  fly,  that  lives  on  carrion 
and  is  often  the  messenger  of  death,  had  set  up  his 
nest  in  the  rotten  woodwork,  and  buzzed  heavily  about 
the  rooms.  Here  and  there  a  stool  or  two,  a  couch,  a 
bed,  or  a  great  carved  chair  remained  behind,  like 
islets  on  the  bare  floors,  to  testify  of  man's  bygone 
habitation ;  and  everywhere  the  walls  were  set  with  the 
portraits  of  the  dead.  I  could  judge,  by  these  decaying 
eifigies,  in  the  house  of  what  a  great  and  what  a  hand- 
some race  I  was  then  wandering.  Many  of  the  men 
wore  orders  on  their  breasts  and  had  the  port  of  noble 
oifices;  the  women  were  all  richly  attired;  .the  can- 
vases most  of  them  by  famous  hands.  But  it  was  not 
so  much  these  evidences  of  greatness  that  took  hold 
upon  my  mind,  even  contrasted,  as  they  were,  with 
the  present  depopulation  and  decay  of  that  great  house. 
It  was  rather  the  parable  of  family  life  that  I  read  in 
this  succession  of  fair  faces  and  shapely  bodies.    Never 
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before  had  I  so  realised  the  miracle  of  the  continued 
race,  the  creation  and  recreation,  the  weaving  and 
changing  and  handing  down  of  fleshly  elements.  That 
a  child  should  be  born  of  its  mother,  that  it  should 
grow  and  clothe  itself  (we  know  not  how)  with  hu- 
manity, and  put  on  inherited  looks,  and  turn  its  head 
with  the  manner  of  one  ascendant,  and  offer  its  hand 
with  the  gesture  of  another,  are  wonders  dulled  for 
us  by  repetition.  But  in  the  singular  unity  of  look,  in 
the  common  features  and  common  bearing,  of  all 
these  painted  generations  on  the  walls  of  the  residencia, 
the  miracle  started  out  and  looked  me  in  the  face. 
And  an  ancient  mirror  falling  opportunely  in  my  way, 
I  stood  and  read  my  own  features  a  long  while,  tracing 
out  on  either  hand  the  filaments  of  descent  and  the 
bonds  that  knit  me  with  my  family. 

At  last,  in  the  course  of  these  investigations,  I  opened 
the  door  of  a  chamber  that  bore  the  marks  of  habita- 
tion. It  was  of  large  proportions  and  faced  to  the 
north,  where  the  mountains  were  most  wildly  figured. 
The  embers  of  a  fire  smouldered  and  smoked  upon  the 
hearth,  to  which  a  chair  had  been  drawn  close.  And 
yet  the  aspect  of  the  chamber  was  ascetic  to  the  degree 
of  sternness ;  the  chair  was  uncushioned ;  the  floor  and 
walls  wepe  naked;  and  beyond  the  books  which  lay 
here  and  there  in  some  confusion,  there  was  no  instru- 
ment of  either  work  or  pleasure.  -  The  sight  of  books 
in  the  house  of  such  a  family  exceedingly  amazed  me; 
and  I  began  with  a  great  hurry,  and  in  momentary 
fear  of  interruption,  to  go  from  one  to  another  and. 
hastily  inspect  their  character.  They  were  of  all  sorts, 
devotional,  historical,  and  scientific,  but  mostly  of  a 
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great  age  and  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Some  I  could  see 
to  bear  the  marks  of  constant  study ;  others  had  been 
torn  across  and  tossed  aside  as  if  in  petulance  or 
disapproval.  Lastly,  as  I  cruised  about  that  empty 
chamber,  I  espied  some  papers  written  upon  with 
pencil  on  a  table  near  the  ¥rindow.  An  unthinking 
curiosity  led  me  to  take  one  up.  It  bore  a  copy  of 
verses,  very  roughly  metred  in  the  original  Spanish^ 
and  which  I  may  render  somewhat  thus  — 

Pleasure  approached  with  pain  and  shame^ 
Grief  with  a  wreath  of  lilies  came. 
Pleasure  showed  the  lovely  sun; 
Jesu  dear,  how  sweet  it  shone! 
Grief  with  her  wom  hand  pointed  on 
Jesu  dear,  to  Thee ! 

Shame  and  confusion  at  once  fell  on  me;  and,  laying 
down  the  paper,  I  beat  an  immediate  retreat  from  the 
apartment.  Neither  Felipe  nor  his  mother  could  have 
read  the  books  nor  written  these  rough  but  feeling 
verses.  It  was  plain  I  had  stumbled  with  sacrilegious 
feet  into  the  room  of  the  daughter  of  the  house.  God 
knows,  my  own  heart  most  sharply  punished  me  for 
my  indiscretion.  The  thought  that  I  had  thus  secretly 
pushed  my  way  into  the  confidence  of  a  girl  so  strangely 
situated,  and  the  fear  that  she  might  somehow  come  to 
hear  of  it,  oppressed  me  like  guilt.  I  blamed  myself 
besides  for  my  suspicions  of  the  night  before;  won- 
dered that  I  should  ever  have  attributed  those  shocking 
cries  to  one  of  whom  I  now  conceived  as  of  a  saint, 
spectral  of  mien,  wasted  with  maceration,  bound  up 
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in  the  practices  of  a  mechanical  devotion,  and  dwell- 
ing in  a  great  isolation  of  soul  with  her  incongruous 
relatives ;  and  as  I  leaned  on  the  balustrade  of  the 
gallery  and  looked  down  into  the  bright  close  of  pome- 
granates and  at  the  gaily  dressed  and  somnolent 
woman,  who  just  then  stretched  herself  and  deli- 
cately licked  her  lips  as  in  the  very  sensuality  of  sloth » 
my  mind  swiftly  compared  the  scene  with  the  cold 
chamber  looking  northward  on  the  mountains,  where 
the  daughter  dwelt. 

That  same  afternoon,  as  I  sat  upon  my  knoll,  I  saw 
the  Padre  enter  the  gates  of  the  residencia.  The  reve- 
lation of  the  daughter's  character  had  struck  home  to 
my  fancy,  and  almost  blotted  out  the  horrors  of  the 
night  before;  but  at  sight  of  this  worthy  man  the  mem- 
ory revived.  I  descended,  then,  from  the  knoll,  and 
making  a  circuit  among  the  woods,  posted  myself  by 
the  wayside  to  await  his  passage.  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared I  stepped  forth  and  introduced  myself  as  the 
lodger  of  the  residencia.  He  had  a  very  strong,  honest 
countenance,  on  which  it  was  easy  to  read  the  mingled 
emotions  with  which  he  regarded  me,  as  a  foreigner,  a 
heretic,  and  yet  one  who  had  been  wounded  for  the 
good  cause.  Of  the  family  at  the  residencia  he  spoke 
with  reserve,  and  yet  with  respect.  I  mentioned  that  I 
had  not  yet  seen  the  daughter,  whereupon  he  remarked 
that  that  was  as  it  should  be,  and  looked  at  me  a  little 
askance.  Lastly,  I  plucked  up  courage  to  refer  to  the 
cries  that  had  disturbed  me  in  the  night.  He  heard  me 
out  in  silence,  and  then  stopped  and  partly  turned 
about,  as  though  to  mark  beyond  doubt  that  he  was 
dismissing  me. 
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"  Do  you  take  tobacco  powder  f  '*  said  he,  oflFering 
his  snufF-box;  and  then,  when  I  had  refused,  *'  I  am 
an  old  man,"  he  added,  "  and  I  may  be  allowed  to 
remind  you  that  you  are  a  guest." 

"  I  have,  then,  your  authority,"  I  returned,  firmly 
enough,  although  I  flushed  at  the  implied  reproof,  "  to 
let  things  take  their  course,  and  not  to  inter- 
fere ? " 

He  said  "  yes,"  and  with  a  somewhat  uneasy  salute 
turned  and  left  me  where  I  was.  But  he  had  done  two 
things :  he  had  set  my  conscience  at  rest,  and  he  had 
awakened  my  delicacy.  I  made  a  great  effort,  once 
more  dismissed  the  recollections  of  the  night,  and  fell 
once  more  to  brooding  on  my  saintly  poetess.  At  the 
same  time,  I  could  not  quite  forget  that  I  had  been 
locked  in,  and  that  night  when  Felipe  brought  me 
my  supper  I  attacked  him  warily  on  both  points  of 
interest. 

"  I  never  see  your  sister,"  said  I  casually. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  he;  "  she  is  a  good,  good  girl,"  and 
his  mind  instantly  veered  to  something  else. 

'*  Your  sister  is  pious,  I  suppose,"  I  asked  in  the  next 
pause. 

"  Oh,"  he  cried,  joining  his  hands  with  extreme 
fervour,  "  a  saint ;  it  is  she  that  keeps  me  up." 

"  You  are  very  fortunate,"  said  I,  "  for  the  most  of 
us,  I  am  afraid,  and  myself  among  the  number,  are 
better  at  going  down." 

"  Sefior,"  said  Felipe  earnestly,  "  I  would  not  say 
that.  You  should  not  tempt  your  angel.  If  one  goes 
down,  where  is  he  to  stop  ?  " 

"  Why,  Felipe,"  said  I,  **  I  had  no  guess  you  were  a 
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preacher,  and  I  may  say  a  good  one;  but  I  suppose 
that  is  your  sister's  doing  ?  *' 

He  nodded  at  me  with  round  eyes. 

"  Well,  then,"  I  continued,  "  she  has  doubtless 
reproved  you  for  your  sin  of  cruelty  ?  " 

"  Twelve  times  1  "  he  cried ;  for  this  was  the  phrase 
by  which  the  odd  creature  expressed  the  sense  of  fre- 
quency. "  And  I  told  her  you  had  done  so  —  I  remem- 
bered that,"  he  added  proudly  — "  and  she  was 
pleased." 

"  Then,  Felipe,"  said  I, "  what  were  those  cries  that 
I  heard  last  night  ?  for  surely  they  were  cries  of  some 
creature  in  suffering." 

"  The  wind,"  returned  Felipe,  looking  in  the  fire. 

I  took  his  hand  in  mine,  at  which,  thinking  it  to  be 
a  caress,  he  smiled  with  a  brightness  of  pleasure  that 
came  near  disarming  my  resolve.  But  I  trod  the  weak- 
ness down.  "The  wind,"  I  repeated;  "and  yet  I 
think  it  was  this  hand,"  holding  it  up,  "  that  had  first 
locked  me  in."  The  lad  shook  visibly,  but  answered 
never  a  word.  **  Well,"  said  I, "  I  am  a  stranger  and  a 
guest.  It  is  not  my  part  either  to  meddle  or  to  judge 
in  your  affairs;  in  these  you  shall  take  your  sister's 
counsel,  which  I  cannot  doubt  to  be  excellent.  But  in 
so  far  as  concerns  my  own  I  will  be  no  man's  prisoner, 
and  I  demand  that  key."  Half  an  hour  later  my  door 
was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  the  key  tossed  ringing 
on  the  floor. 

A  day  or  two  after  I  came  in  from  a  walk  a  little  be« 
fore  the  point  of  noon.  The  Sefiora  was  lying  lapped 
in  slumber  on  the  threshold  of  the  recess ;  the  pigeons 
dozed  below  the  eaves  like  snowdrifts ;  the  house  was* 
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under  a  deep  spell  of  noontide  quiet;  and  only  a  wan- 
dering and  gentle  wind  from  the  mountain  stole  round 
the  galleries,  rustled  among  the  pomegranates,  and 
pleasantly  stirred  the  shadows.  Something  in  the  still- 
ness moved  me  to  imitation,  and  I  went  very  lightly 
across  the  court  and  up  the  marble  staircase.  My  foot 
was  on  the  topmost  round,  when  a  door  opened,  and  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  Olalla.  Surprise  trans- 
fixed me;  her  loveliness  struck  to  my  heart;  she 
glowed  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  gallery,  a  gem  of 
colour;  her  eyes  took  hold  upon  mine  and  clung  there, 
and  bound  us  together  like  the  joining  of  hands;  and 
the  moments  we  thus  stood  face  to  face,  drinking  each 
other  in,  were  sacramental  and  the  wedding  of  souls. 
I  know  not  how  long  it  was  before  I  awoke  out  of  a 
deep  trance,  and,  hastily  bowing,  passed  on  into  the 
upper  stair.  She  did  not  move,  but  followed  me  with 
her  great,  thirsting  eyes ;  and  as  I  passed  out  of  sight 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  paled  and  faded. 

In  my  own  room,  I  opened  the  window  and  looked 
out,  and  could  not  think  what  change  had  come  upon 
that  austere  field  of  mountains  that  it  should  thus  sing 
and  shine  under  the  lofty  heaven.  I  had  seen  her  — • 
Olalla !  And  the  stone  crags  answered,  Olalla !  and  the 
dumb,  unfathomable  azure  answered,  Olalla!  The 
pale  saint  of  my  dreams  had  vanished  for  ever;  and  in 
her  place  I  beheld  this  maiden  on  whom  God  had 
lavished  the  richest  colours  and  the  most  exuberant 
energies  of  life,  whom  he  had  made  active  as  a  deer, 
slender  as  a  reed,  and  in  whose  great  eyes  he  had 
lighted  the  torches  of  the  soul.  The  thrill  of  her  young 
life,  strung  like  a  wild  animal's,  had  entered  into  me 
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the  force  of  soul  that  had  looked  out  from  her  eyes  and 
conquered  mine,  mantled  about  my  heart  and  sprang 
to  my  lips  in  singing.  She  passed  through  my  veins: 
she  was  one  with  me. 

I  will  not  say  that  this  enthusiasm  declined ;  rather 
my  soul  held  out  in  its  ecstasy  as  in  a  strong  castle,  and 
was  there  besieged  by  cold  and  sorrowful  considera* 
tions.  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  I  loved  her  at  first 
sight,  and  already  with  a  quivering  ardour  that  was 
strange  to  my  experience.  What  then  was  to  follow  ? 
She  was  the  child  of  an  afflicted  house,  the  SefLora's 
daughter,  the  sister  of  Felipe;  she  bore  it  even  in  her 
beauty.  She  had  the  lightness  and  swiftness  of  the 
one,  swift  as  an  arrow,  light  as  dew;  like  the  other, 
she  shone  on  the  pale  background  of  the  world  with  the 
brilliancy  of  flowers.  I  could  not  call  by  the  name  of 
brother  that  half-witted  lad,  nor  by  the  name  of  mother 
that  immovable  and  lovely  thing  of  flesh,  whose  silly 
eyes  and  perpetual  simper  now  recurred  to  my  mind 
like  something  hateful.  And  if  I  could  not  marry, 
what  then  ?  She  was  helplessly  unprotected ;  her  eyes, 
in  that  single  and  long  glance  which  had  been  all  Our 
intercourse,  had  confessed  a  weakness  equal  to  my 
own;  but  in  my  heart  I  knew  her  for  the  student  of 
the  cold  northern  chamber,  and  the  writer  of  the  sor- 
rowful lines;  and  this  was  a  knowledge  to  disarm  a 
brute.  To  flee  was  more  than  I  could  find  courage  for ; 
but  I  registered  a  vow  of  unsleeping  circumspection. 

As  I  turned  from  the  window,  my  eyes  alighted  on 
the  portrait.  It  had  fallen  dead,  like  a  candle  after 
sunrise ;  it  followed  me  with  eyes  of  paint.  I  knew  it 
to  be  like,  and  marvelled  at  the  tenacity  of  type  in  that 
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declining  race;  but  the  likeness  was  swallowed  up  in 
difference.    I  remembered  how  it  had  seemed  to  me  a 
thing  unapproachable  in  the  life,  a  creature  rather  of 
the  painter's  craft  than  of  the  modesty  of  nature,  and  I 
marvelled  at  the  thought,  and  exulted  in  the  image  of 
Olalla.     Beauty  I  had  seen   before,  and  not   been 
charmed,  and  I  had  been  often  drawn  to  women,  who 
were  not  beautiful  except  to  me ;  but  in  Olalla  all  that 
I  desired  and  had  not  dared  to  imagine  was  united. 

I  did  not  see  her  the  next  day,  and  my  heart  ached 
and  my  eyes  longed  for  her,  as  men  long  for  morning. 
But  the  day  after,  when  I  returned,  about  my  usual 
hour,  she  was  once  more  on  the  gallery,  and  our  looks 
once  more  met  and  embraced.  I  would  have  spoken,  I 
would  have  drawn  near  to  her;  but  strongly  as  she 
plucked  at  my  heart,  drawing  me  like  a  magnet,  some- 
thing  yet  more  imperious  withheld  me;  and  I  could 
only  bow  and  pass  by ;  and  she,  leaving  my  salutation 
unanswered,  only  followed  me  with  her  noble  eyes. 

I  had  now  her  image  by  rote,  and  as  I  conned  the 
traits  in  memory  it  seemed  as  if  I  read  her  very  heart. 
She  was  dressed  with  something  of  her  mother's  co- 
quetry, and  love  of  positive  colour.  Her  robe,  which  I 
knew  she  must  have  made  with  her  own  hands,  clung 
about  her  with  a  cunning  grace.  After  the  fashion  of 
that  country,  besides,  her  bodice  stood  open  in  the  mid- 
dle, in  a  long  slit,  and  here,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of 
the  house,  a  gold  coin,  hanging  by  a  ribbon,  lay  on  her 
brown  bosom.  These  were  proofs,  had  any  been 
needed,  of  her  inborn  delight  in  life  and  her  own  love- 
liness. On  the  other  hand,  in  her  eyes  that  hung  upon 
mine,  I  could  read  depth  beyond  depth  of  passion  and 
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sadness,  lights  of  poetry  and  hope,  blacknesses  of  de« 
spair  and  thoughts  that  were  above  the  earth.  It  was 
a  lovely  body,  but  the  inmate,  the  soul,  was  more  than 
worthy  of  that  lodging.  Should  I  leave  this  incompar- 
able flower  to  wither  unseen  on  these  rough  moun- 
tains ?  Should  I  despise  the  great  gift  offered  me  in  the 
eloquent  silence  of  her  eyes  ?  Here  was  a  soul  im- 
mured ;  should  I  not  burst  its  prison  ?  All  side  con- 
siderations fell  off"  from  me;  were  she  the  child  of 
Herod  I  swore  I  should  make  her  mine ;  and  that  very 
evening  I  set  myself,  with  a  mingled  sense  of  treachery 
and  disgrace,  to  captivate  the  brother.  Perhaps  I  read 
him  with  more  favourable  eyes,  perhaps  the  thought  of 
his  sister  always  summoned  up  the  better  qualities  of 
that  imperfect  soul;  but  he  had  never  seemed  to  me  so 
amiable,  and  his  very  likeness  to  Olalla,  while  it 
annoyed,  yet  softened  me. 

A  third  day  passed  in  vain  —  an  empty  desert  of 
hours.  I  would  not  lose  a  chance,  and  loitered  all  after- 
noon in  the  court  where  (to  give  myself  a  countenance) 
I  spoke  more  than  usual  with  the  Sefiora.  God  knows 
it  was  with  a  most  tender  and  sincere  interest  that  I 
now  studied  her;  and  even  as  for  Felipe,  so  now  for 
the  mother,  I  was  conscious  of  a  growing  warmth  of 
toleration.  And  yet  I  wondered.  Even  while  I  spoke 
with  her,  she  would  doze  off*  into  a  little  sleep,  and 
presently  awake  again  without  embarrassment;  and 
this  composure  staggered  me.  And  again,  as  I  marked 
her  make  infinitesimal  changes  in  her  posture,  savour- 
ing and  lingering  on  the  bodily  pleasure  of  the  mo- 
ment, I  was  driven  to  wonder  at  this  depth  of  passive 
sensuality.    She  lived  in  her  body;  and  her  conscious* 
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ness  was  all  sunk  into  and  disseminated  through  her 
members,  where  it  luxuriously  dwelt.  Lastly,  I  could 
not  grow  accustomed  to  her  eyes.  Each  time  she 
turned  on  me  these  great  beautiful  and  meaningless 
orbs,  wide  open  to  the  day,  but  closed  against  human 
inquiry  —  each  time  I  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
lively  changes  of  her  pupils  which  expanded  and  con- 
tracted in  a  breath  —  I  know  not  what  it  was  came 
over  me,  I  can  find  no  name  for  the  mingled  feeUng  of 
disappointment,  annoyance,  and  distaste  that  jarred 
along  my  nerves.  I  tried  her  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
equally  in  vain;  and  at  last  led  the  talk  to  her 
daughter.  But  even  there  she  proved  indifferent;  said 
<he  was  pretty,  which  (as  with  children)  was  her  high- 
est word  of  commendation,  but  was  plainly  incapable 
of  any  higher  thought;  and  when  I  remarked  that 
Olalla  seemed  silent,  merely  yawned  in  my  face  and 
replied  that  speech  was  of  no  great  use  when  you  had 
nothing  to  say.  "  People  speak  much,  very  much," 
she  added,  looking  at  me  with  expanded  pupils;  and 
then  again  yawned,  and  again  showed  me  a  mouth 
that  was  as  dainty  as  a  toy.  This  time  I  took  the 
hint,  and,  leaving  her  to  her  repose,  went  up  into  my 
own  chamber  to  sit  by  the  open  window,  looking  on 
the  hills  and  not  beholding  them,  sunk  in  lustrous 
and  deep  dreams,  and  hearkening  in  fancy  to  the  note 
of  a  voice  that  I  had  never  heard. 

I  awoke  on  the  fifth  morning  with  a  brightness  of 
anticipation  that  seemed  to  challenge  fate.  I  was  sure 
of  myself,  light  of  heart  and  foot,  and  resolved  to  put 
my  love  incontinently  to  the  touch  of  knowledge.  It 
should  lie  no  longer  under  the  bonds  of  silence,  a  dumb 
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thing,  living  by  the  eye  only,  like  the  love  of  beasts; 
but  should  now  put  on  the  spirit,  and  enter  upon  the 
joys  of  the  complete  human  intimacy.  I  thought  of  it 
with  wild  hopes,  like  a  voyager  to  El  Dorado;  into 
that  unknown  and  lovely  country  of  her  soul,  I  no 
longer  trembled  to  adventure.  Yet  when  I  did  indeed 
encounter  her,  the  same  force  of  passion  descended  on 
me  and  at  once  submerged  my  mind;  speech  seemed 
to  drop  away  from  me  like  a  childish  habit;  and  I 
but  drew  near  to  her  as  the  giddy  man  draws  near  to 
the  margin  of  a  gulf.  She  drew  back  from  me  a  little 
as  I  came;  but  her  eyes  did  not  waver  from  mine, 
and  these  lured  me  forward.  At  last,  when  I  was 
already  within  reach  of  her,  I  stopped.  Words  were 
denied  me;  if  I  advanced  I  could  but  clasp  her  to  my 
heart  in  silence;  and  all  that  was  sane  in  me,  all  that 
was  still  unconquered,  revolted  against  the  thought 
of  such  an  accost.  So  we  stood  for  a  second,  all  out 
life  in  our  eyes,  exchanging  salvos  of  attraction  and 
yet  each  resisting;  and  then,  with  a  great  effort  of  the 
will,  and  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  a  sudden  bitter- 
ness of  disappointment,  I  turned  and  went  away  in  the 
same  silence. 

What  power  lay  upon  me  that  I  could  not  speak  ? 
And  she,  why  was  she  also  silent  ?  Why  did  she  draw 
away  before  me  dumbly,  with  fascinated  eyes  ?  Was 
this  love  ?  or  was  it  a  mere  brute  attraction,  mindless 
and  inevitable,  like  that  of  the  magnet  for  the  steel  f 
We  had  never  spoken,  we  were  wholly  strangers;  and 
yet  an  influence,  strong  as  the  grasp  of  a  giant,  swept  us 
silently  together.  On  my  side,  it  filled  me  with  im- 
patience; and  yet  I  was  sure  that  she  was  worthy;  I 
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had  seen  her  books,  read  her  verses,  and  thus,  in  a 
sense,  divined  the  soul  of  my  mistress.  But  on  her  side, 
it  struck  me  almost  cold.  Of  me,  she  knew  nothing  but 
my  bodily  favour;  she  was  drawn  to  me  as  stones  fall 
to  earth;  the  laws  that  rule  the  earth  conducted  her, 
unconsenting,  to  my  arms;  and  I  drew  back  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  bridal,  and  began  to  be  jealous  for 
myself.  It  was  not  thus  that  I  desired  to  be  loved. 
And  then  I  began  to  fall  into  a  great  pity  for  the  girl 
herself.  I  thought  how  sharp  must  be  her  mortifica- 
tion, that  she,  the  student,  the  recluse,  Felipe's  saintly 
monitress,  should  have  thus  confessed  an  overweening 
weakness  for  a  man  with  whom  she  had  never  ex- 
changed a  word.  And  at  the  coming  of  pity,  all  other 
thoughts  were  swallowed  up :  and  I  longed  only  to  find 
and  console  and  reassure  her;  to  tell  her  how  wholly 
her  love  was  returned  on  my  side,  and  how  her  choice, 
even  if  blindly  made,  was  not  unworthy. 

The  next  day  it  was  glorious  weather;  depth  upon 
depth  of  blue  over-canopied  the  mountains ;  the  sun 
shone  wide ;  and  the  wind  in  the  trees  and  the  many 
falling  torrents  in  the  mountains  filled  the  air  with  deli- 
cate and  haunting  music.  Yet  I  was  prostrated  with 
sadness.  My  heart  wept  for  the  sight  of  Olalla,  as  a 
child  weeps  for  its  mother.  I  sat  down  on  a  boulder  on 
the  verge  of  the  low  cliffs  that  bound  the  plateau  to  the 
north.  Thence  I  looked  down  into  the  wooded  valley  oi 
a  stream,  where  no  foot  came.  In  the  mood  I  was  in, 
it  was  even  touching  to  behold  the  place  untenanted ;  it 
lacked  Olalla ;  and  I  thought  of  the  delight  and  glor\' 
of  a  life  passed  wholly  with  her  in  that  strong  air,  and 
among  these  rugged  and  lovely  surroundings,  at  first 
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with  a  whimpering  sentiment,  and  then  again  with  such 
a  fiery  joy  that  I  seemed  to  grow  in  strength  and 
stature,  like  a  Samson. 

And  then  suddenly  I  was  aware  of  Olalla  drawing 
near.  She  appeared  out  of  a  grove  of  cork-trees,  and 
came  straight  towards  me;  and  I  stood  up  and  waited. 
She  seemed  in  her  walking  a  creature  of  such  life  and 
fire  and  lightness  as  amazed  me;  yet  she  came  quietly 
and  slowly.  Her  energy  was  in  the  slowness ;  but  for 
inimitable  strength,  I  felt  she  would  have  run,  she 
would  have  flown  to  me.  Still,  as  she  approached, 
she  kept  her  eyes  lowered  to  the  ground;  and  when 
she  had  drawn  quite  near,  it  was  without  one  glance 
that  she  addressed  me.  At  the  first  note  of  her  voice 
I  started.  It  was  for  this  I  had  been  waiting;  this 
was  the  last  test  of  my  love.  And  lo,  her  enunciation 
was  precise  and  clear,  not  lisping  and  incomplete  like 
that  of  her  family;  and  the  voice,  though  deeper  than 
usual  with  women,  was  still  both  vouthful  and  wom- 
anly.  She  spoke  in  a  rich  chord;  golden  contralto 
strains  mingled  with  hoarseness,  as  the  red  threads 
were  mingled  with  the  brown  among  her  tresses.  It 
was  not  only  a  voice  that  spoke  to  my  heart  directly; 
but  it  spoke  to  me  of  her.  And  yet  her  words  imme- 
diately plunged  me  back  upon  despair. 
"  You  will  go  away,"  she  said,  **  to-day." 
Her  example  broke  the  bonds  of  my  speech;  I  felt 
as  lightened  of  a  weight,  or  as  if  a  spell  had  been  dis- 
solved. 1  know  not  in  what  words  I  answered;  but^ 
standing  before  her  on  the  cliffs,  I  poured  out  the 
whole  ardour  of  my  love,  telling  her  that  I  lived  upon 
the  thought  of  her,  slept  only  to  dream  of  her  loveliness- 
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and  would  gladly  forswear  my  country,  my  language^ 
and  my  friends,  to  live  for  ever  by  her  side.  And  then 
strongly  commanding  myself,  I  changed  the  note;  I 
reassured,  I  comforted  her;  I  told  her  I  had  divined 
in  her  a  pious  and  heroic  spirit,  with  which  I  was 
worthy  to  sympathise,  and  which  I  longed  to  share  and 
lighten.  "  Nature,"  I  told  her, "  was  the  voice  of  God, 
which  men  disobey  at  peril;  and  if  we  were  thus 
dumbly  drawn  together,  ay,  even  as  by  a  miracle  of 
love,  it  must  imply  a  divine  fitness  in  our  souls;  we 
must  be  made,"  I  said  —  "  made  for  one  another.  We 
should  be  mad  rebels,"  I  cried  out  — "  mad  jebels 
against  God,  not  to  obey  this  instinct." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  You  will  go  to-day,"  she  re» 
peated,  and  then  with  a  gesture,  and  in  a  sudden,  sharp 
note  —  "  no,  not  to-day,'*  she  cried,  **  to-morrow." 

But  at  this  sign  of  relenting,  power  came  in  upon  me 
in  a  tide.  I  stretched  out  my  arms  and  called  upon  her 
name;  and  she  leaped  to  me  and  clung  to  me.  The 
hills  rocked  about  us,  the  earth  quailed ;  a  shock  as  of 
a  blow  went  through  me  and  left  me  blind  and  dizzy. 
And  the  next  moment  she  had  thrust  me  back,  broken 
rudely  from  my  arms,  and  fled  with  the  speed  of  a  deer 
among  the  cork-trees. 

I  stood  and  shouted  to  the  mountains ;  I  turned  and 
went  back  towards  the  residencia,  walking  upon  air. 
She  sent  me  away,  and  yet  I  had  but  to  call  upon  her 
name  and  she  came  to  me.  These  were  but  the  weak- 
nesses of  girls,  from  which  even  she,  the  strangest  of 
her  sex,  was  not  exempted.  Go  ?  Not  I,  Olalla  —  O, 
not  I,  Olalla,  my  Olalla!  A  bird  sang  near  by;  and 
iJ*  that  season,  birds  were  rare.    It  bade  me  be  of  good 
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cheen  And  once  more  the  whole  countenance  of 
nature,  from  the  ponderous  and  stable  mountains 
down  to  the  lightest  leaf  and  the  smallest  darting  fly 
in  the  shadow  of  the  groves,  began  to  stir  before  me 
and  to  put  on  the  lineaments  of  life  and  wear  a  face 
of  awful  joy.  The  sunshine  struck  upon  the  hills, 
strong  as  a  hammer  on  the  anvil,  and  the  hills  shook; 
the  earth,  under  that  vigorous  insolation,  yielded  up 
heady  scents;  the  woods  smouldered  in  the  blaze.  I 
felt  the  thrill  of  travail  and  delight  run  through  the 
earth.  Something  elemental,  something  rude,  violent, 
and  savage,  in  the  love  that  sang  in  my  heart,  was  like 
a  key  to  nature's  secrets;  and  the  very  stones  that 
rattled  under  my  feet  appeared  alive  and  friendly. 
Olalla !  Her  touch  had  quickened,  and  renewed,  and 
strung  me  up  to  the  old  pitch  of  concert  with  the  rugged 
earth,  to  a  swelling  of  the  soul  that  men  learn  to  forget 
in  their  polite  assemblies.  Love  burned  in  me  like 
rage;  tenderness  waxed  fierce;  I  hated,  I  adored,  I 
pitied,  I  revered  her  with  ecstasy.  She  seemed  the 
link  that  bound  me  in  with  dead  things  on  the  one  hand 
and  with  our  pure  and  pitying  God  upon  the  other; 
a  thing  brutal  and  divine,  and  akin  at  once  to  the 
innocence  and  to  the  unbridled  forces  of  the  earth. 

My  head  thus  reeling,  I  came  into  the  courtyard  of 
the  residencia,  and  the  sight  of  the  mother  struck  me 
like  a  revelation.  She  sat  there,  all  sloth  and  content- 
ment, blinking  under  the  strong  sunshine,  branded 
with  a  passive  enjoyment,  a  creature  set  quite  apart, 
before  whom  my  ardour  fell  away  like  a  thing  ashamed. 
I  stopped  a  moment,  and,  commanding  such  shaken 
ton*5s  as  I  was  able,  said  a  word  or  two.    She  looked  at 
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me  with  her  unfathomable    kindness;  her  voice   in 
reply  sounded  vaguely  out  of  the  realm  of  peace  in 
which  she  slumbered,  and  there  fell  on  my  mind,  for 
the  first  time,  a  sense  of  respect  for  one  so  uniformly 
innocent  and  happy,  and  I  passed  on  in  a  kind  of 
wonder  at  myself,  that  I  should  be  so  much  disquieted. 
On  my  table  there  lay  a  piece  of  the  same  yellow 
paper  I  had  seen  in  the  north  room ;  it  was  written  on 
with  pencil  in  the  same  hand,  Olalla's  hand,  and  I 
picked  it  up  with  a  sudden  sinking  of  alarm,  and  read, 
**  If  you  have  any  kindness  for  Olalla,  if  you  have  any 
chivalry  for  a  creature  sorely  wrought,  go  from  here 
to-day;  in  pity,  in  honour,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who 
died,  I  supplicate  that  you  shall  go."    I  looked  at  this 
awhile  in  mere  stupidity,  then  I  began  to  awaken  to  a 
weariness  and  horror  of  life;  the  sunshine  darkened 
outside  on  the  bare  hills,  and  I  began  to  shake  like  a 
man  in  terror.    The  vacancy  thus  suddenly  opened  in 
my  life  unmanned  me  like  a  physical  void.    It  was  not 
my  heart,  it  was  not  my  happiness,  it  was  life  itself 
that  was  involved.    I  could  not  lose  her.    I  said  so,  and 
stood  repeating  it.    And  then,  like  one  in  a  dream,  I 
moved  to  the  window,  put  forth  my  hand  to  open  the 
casement,  and  thrust  it  through  the  pane.    The  blood 
spurted  from  my  wrist;    and  with  an  instantaneous 
quietude  and  command  of  myself,  I  pressed  my  thumb 
on  the  little  leaping  fountain,  and  reflected  what  to  do. 
In  that  empty  room  there  was  nothing  to  my  purpose ; 
I  felt,  besides,  that  I  required  assistance.    There  shot 
into  my  mind  a  hope  that  Olalla  herself  might  be  my 
helper,  and  I  turned  and  went  down  stairs,  still  keep 
ing  my  thumb  upon  the  wound. 
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There  was  no  sign  of  either  Olalla  or  Felipe,  and  ^ 
addressed  myself  to  the  recess,  whither  the  Seilora  haj^ 
now  drawn  quite  back  and  sat  dozing  close  before  the 
fire,  for  no  degree  of  heat  appeared  too  much  for  her, 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "  if  I  disturb  you,  but  I  must 
apply  to  you  for  help." 

She  looked  up  sleepily  and  asked  me  what  it  was^ 
and  with  the  very  words,  I  thought  she  drew  in  her 
breath  with  a  widening  of  the  nostrils  and  seemed  ta 
come  suddenly  and  fully  alive. 

"  I  have  cut  myself,"  I  said,  "  and  rather  badly. 
See !  "  And  I  held  out  my  two  hands  from  which  the 
blood  was  oozing  and  dripping. 

Her  great  eyes  opened  wide,  the  pupils  shrank  into 
points;  a  veil  seemed  to  fall  from  her  face,  and  leave  it 
sharply  expressive  and  yet  inscrutable.  And  as  I  still 
stood,  marvelling  a  little  at  her  disturbance,  she  came 
swiftly  up  to  me,  and  stooped  and  caught  me  by  the 
hand;  and  the  next  moment  my  hand  was  at  her 
mouth,  and  she  had  bitten  me  to  the  bone.  The  pang 
of  the  bite,  the  sudden  spurting  of  blood,  and  the 
monstrous  horror  of  the  act,  flashed  through  me  all 
in  one,  and  I  beat  her  back;  and  she  sprang  at  me 
again  and  again,  with  bestial  cries,  cries  that  I  recog- 
nised, such  cries  as  had  awakened  me  on  the  night  of 
the  high  wind.  Her  strength  was  like  that  of  madness ; 
mine  was  rapidly  ebbing  with  the  loss  of  blood;  my 
mind  besides  was  whirling  with  the  abhorrent  strange- 
ness of  the  onslaught,  and  I  was  already  forced 
against  the  wall,  when  Olalla  ran  betwixt .  us,  and 
Felipe,  following  at  a  bound,  pinned  down  his  mother 
on  the  flooi. 
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A  trance-like  weakness  fell  upon  me;  I  saw,  heard, 
and  felt,  but  I  was  incapable  of  movement.    I  heard 
the  struggle  roll  to  and  fro  upon  the  floor,  the  yells  of 
that  catamount  ringing  up  to  Heaven  as  she  strove  to 
reach  me.    I  felt  Olalla  clasp  me  in  her  arms,  her  hair 
falling  on  my  face,  and,  with  the  strength  of  a  man, 
raise  and  half  drag,  half  carry  me  up  stairs  into  my 
own  room,  where  she  cast  me  down  upon  the  bed. 
Then  I  saw  her  hasten  to  the  door  and  lock  it,  and 
stand  an  instant  listening  to  the  savage  cries  that 
shook  the  residencia.     And  then,  swift  and  light  as  a 
thought,  she  was  again  beside  me,  binding  up  my 
hand,  laying  it  in  her  bosom,  moaning  and  mourning 
over  it  with  dove-like  sounds.    They  were  not  words 
that  came  to  her,  they  were  sounds  more  beautiful 
than  speech,  infinitely  touching,  infinitely  tender;  and 
yet  as  I  lay  there,  a  thought  stung  to  my  heart,  a 
thought  wounded  me  like  a  sword,  a  thought,  like  a 
worm  in  a  flower,  profaned  the  holiness  of  my  love. 
Yes,  they  were  beautiful  sounds,  and  they  were  in- 
spired by  human  tenderness;    but  was  their  beauty 
human  ? 

All  day  I  lay  there.  For  a  long  time  the  cries  of  that 
nameless  female  thing,  as  she  struggled  with  her  half- 
witted whelp,  resounded  through  the  house,  and 
pierced  me  with  despairing  sorrow  and  disgust.  They 
were  the  death-cry  of  my  love ;  my  love  was  murdered ; 
it  was  not  only  dead,  but  an  offence  to  me;  and  yet, 
think  as  I  pleased,  feel  as  I  must,  it  still  swelled  within 
me  like  a  storm  of  sweetness,  and  my  heart  melted  at 
her  looks  and  touch.  This  horror  that  had  sprung  out, 
this  doubt  upon  Olalla,  this  savage  and  bestial  strain 
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that  ran  not  only  through  the  whole  behaviour  of  her 
family,  but  found  a  place  in  the  very  foundaticms  and 
story  of  our  love  —  though  it  appalled,  though  it 
shocked  and  sickened  me,  was  yet  not  of  power  to 
break  the  knot  of  my  infatuation. 

When  the  cries  had  ceased,  there  came  the  scraping 
at  the  door,  by  which  I  knew  Felipe  was  without;  and 
Olalla  went  and  spoke  to  him  —  I  know  not  what. 
With  that  exception,  she  stayed  close  beside  me,  now 
kneeling  by  my  bed  and  fervently  praying,  now  sitting 
with  her  eyes  upon  mine.  So  then,  for  these  six  hours 
I  drank  in  her  beauty,  and  silently  perused  the  story 
in  her  face.  I  saw  the  golden  coin  hover  on  her  breaths ; 
I  saw  her  eyes  darken  and  brighten,  and  still  speak  no 
language  but  that  of  an  unfathomable  kindness;  I 
saw  the  faultless  face,  and,  through  the  robe,  the  lines 
of  the  faultless  body.  Night  came  at  last,  and  in  the 
growing  darkness  of  the  chamber,  the  sight  of  her 
slowly  melted;  but  even  then  the  touch  of  her  smooth 
hand  lingered  in  mine  and  talked  with  me.  To  lie 
thus  in  deadly  weakness  and  drink  in  the  traits  of  the 
beloved,  is  to  reawake  to  love  from  whatever  shock  of 
disillusion.  I  reasoned  with  myself;  and  I  shut  my 
eyes  on  horrors,  and  again  I  was  very  bold  to  accept 
the  worst.  What  mattered  it,  if  that  imperious  senti- 
ment survived;  if  her  eyes  still  beckoned  and  attached 
me;  if  now,  even  as  before,  every  fibre  of  my  dull 
body  yearned  and  turned  to  her?  Late  on  in  the 
night  some  strength  revived  in  me,  and  I  spoke:  — 

"  Olalla,"  I  said,  "  nothing  matters;  I  ask  nothing; 
I  am  content;    I  love  you." 

She  knelt  down  awhile  and  prayed,  and  I  deyoutly 
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respected  her  devotions.  The  moon  had  begun  to 
shine  in  upon  one  side  of  each  of  the  three  windows, 
and  make  a  misty  clearness  in  the  room,  by  which  I 
saw  her  indistinctly.  When  she  rearose  she  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross. 

"  It  is  for  me  to  speak,"  she  said,  "  and  for  you  to 
listen.  I  know;  you  can  but  guess.  I  prayed,  how  I 
prayed  for  you  to  leave  this  place.  I  begged  it  of  you, 
and  I  know  you  would  have  granted  me  even  this ;  or 
if  not,  O  let  me  think  so !  *' 

"  I  love  you,"  I  said. 

"  And  yet  you  have  lived  in  the  world,"  sn^  said ; 
after  a  pause, "  you  are  a  man  and  wise;  and  I  am  but 
a  child.  Forgive  me,  if  I  seem  to  teach,  who  am  as 
ignorant  as  the  trees  of  the  mountain ;  but  those  who 
learn  much  do  but  skim  the  face  of  knowledge ;  they 
seize  the  laws,  they  conceive  the  dignity  of  the  design 
—  the  horror  of  the  living  fact  fades  from  their  mem- 
ory. It  is  we  who  sit  at  home  with  evil  who  remember, 
I  think,  and  are  warned  and  pity.  Go,  rather,  go  now, 
and  keep  me  in  mind.  So  I  shall  have  a  life  in  the 
cherished  places  of  your  memory :  a  life  as  much  my 
own,  as  that  which  I  lead  in  this  body." 

"  I  love  you,"  I  said  once  more;  and  reaching  out 
my  weak  hand,  took  hers,  and  carried  it  to  my  lips, 
and  kissed  it.  Nor  did  she  resist,  but  winced  a  little; 
and  I  could  see  her  look  upon  me  with  a  frown  that 
was  not  unkindly,  only  sad  and  baffled.  And  then  it 
seemed  she  made  a  call  upon  her  resolution ;  plucked 
my  hand  towards  her,  herself  at  the  same  time  leaning 
somewhat  forward,  and  laid  it  on  the  beating  of  her 
heart.    "  There,"  she  cried, "  you  feel  the  very  footfall 
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of  my  life.  It  oniy  moves  for  you;  it  is  yours.  But 
is  it  even  mine  ?  It  is  mine  indeed  to  offer  you,  as  I 
might  take  the  coin  from  my  neck,  as  I  might  break 
a  live  branch  from  a  tree,  and  give  it  you.  And  yet  not 
mine !  I  dwell,  or  I  think  I  dwell  (if  I  exist  at  all), 
somewhere  apart,  an  impotent  prisoner,  and  carried 
about  and  deafened  by  a  mob  that  I  disown.  This 
capsule,  such  as  throbs  against  the  sides  of  animals, 
knows  you  at  a  touch  for  its  master;  ay,  it  loves  you  1 
But  my  soul,  does  my  soul  ?  I  think  not;  I  know  not, 
fearing  to  ask.  Yet  when  you  spoke  to  me  your  words 
were  of  the  soul ;  it  is  of  the  soul  that  you  ask  —  it  is 
only  from  the  soul  that  you  would  take  me." 

"  Olalla,"  I  said,  "  the  soul  and  the  body  are  one, 
and  mostly  so  in  love.  What  the  body  chooses,  the 
soul  loves;  where  the  body  clings,  the  soul  cleaves; 
body  for  body,  soul  to  soul  they  come  together  at 
God's  signal ;  and  the  lower  part  (if  we  can  call  aught 
low)  is  only  the  footstool  and  foundation  of  the  high- 


est." 
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Have  you,"  she  said,  "  seen  the  portraits  in  the 
house  of  my  fathers  ?  Have  you  looked  at  my  mother 
or  at  Felipe  ?  Have  your  eyes  ever  rested  on  that 
picture  that  hangs  by  your  bed  ?  She  who  sat  for  it 
died  ages  ago;  and  she  did  evil  in  her  life.  But  look 
again :  there  is  my  hand  to  the  least  line,  there  are  my 
eyes  and  my  hair.  What  is  mine,  then,  and  what  am 
I  ?  If  not  a  curve  in  this  poor  body  of  mine  (which 
you  love,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  you  dotingly 
dream  that  you  love  me),  not  a  gesture  that  I  can 
frame,  not  a  tone  of  my  voice,  not  any  look  from  my 
eyes,  no,  not  even  now  when  I  speak  to  him  I  love^ 
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but  has  belonged  to  others  ?    Others,  ages  dead,  have 
wooed  other  men  with  my  eyes;  other  men  have  heard 
the  pleading  of  the  same  voice  that  now  sounds  in 
your  ears.    The  hands  of  the  dead  are  in  my  bosom; 
they  move  me,  they  pluck  me,  they  guide  me;    I  am 
a  puppet  at  their  command;    and  I  but  reinform 
features  and  attributes  that  have  long  been  laid  aside 
from  evil  in  the  quiet  of  the  grave.    Is  it  me  you  love, 
friend  ?  or  the  race  that  made  me  ?   The  girl  who  does 
not  know  and  cannot  answer  for  the  least  portion  of 
herself  ?   or  the  stream  of  which  she  is  a  transitory 
eddy,  the  tree  of  which  she  is  the  passing  fruit  ?    The 
race  exists;   it  is  old,  it  is  ever  young,  it  carries  its 
eternal  destiny  in  its  bosom ;  upon  it,  like  waves  upon 
the  sea,  individual  succeeds  to  individual,  mocked 
with  a  semblance  of  self-control,  but  they  are  nothing. 
We  speak  of  the  soul,  but  the  soul  is  in  the  race." 

"  You  fret  against  the  common  law,"  I  said.  "  You 
rebel  against  the  voice  of  God,  which  he  has  made  so 
winning  to  convince,  so  imperious  to  command.  Hear 
it,  and  how  it  speaks  between  us  I  Your  hand  clings 
to  mine,  your  heart  leaps  at  my  touch,  the  unknown 
elements  of  which  we  are  compounded  awake  and  run 
together  at  a  look;  the  clay  of  the  earth  remembers  its  j 
independent  life  and  yearns  to  join  us;  we  are  drawn 
together  as  the  stars  are  turned  about  in  space,  or  as 
the  tides  ebb  and  flow,  by  things  older  and  greater  than 
we  ourselves."  I 

"  Alas !  "  she  said,  "  what  can  I  say  to  you  ?  My 
fathers,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  ruled  all  this  prov* 
ince :  they  were  wise,  great,  cunning,  and  cruel;  they, 
were  a  picked  race  of  the  Spanish;  their  flags  led  in 
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war;  the  king  called  them  his  cousin;  the  people, 
when  the  rope  was  slung  for  them  or  when  they  re- 
turned and  found  their  hovels  smoking,  blasphemed 
their  name.  Presently  a  change  began.  Man  has 
risen;  if  he  has  sprung  from  the  brutes*,  he  can  descend 
again  to  the  same  level.  The  breath  of  weariness  blew 
on  their  humanity  and  the  cords  relaxed ;  they  began 
to  go  down;  their  minds  fell  on  sleep,  their  passions 
awoke  in  gusts,  heady  and  senseless  like  the  wind  in 
the  gutters  of  the  mountains ;  beauty  was  still  handed 
down,  but  no  longer  the  guiding  wit  nor  the  human 
heart;  the  seed  passed  on,  it  was  wrapped  in  flesh,  the 
flesh  covered  the  bones,  but  they  were  the  bones  and 
the  flesh  of  brutes,  and  their  mind  was  as  the  mind  of 
flies.  I  speak  to  you  as  I  dare ;  but  you  have  seen  for 
yourself  how  the  wheel  has  gone  backward  with  my 
doomed  race.  I  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  a  little  rising 
ground  in  this  desperate  descent,  and  see  both  before 
and  behind,  both  what  we  have  lost  and  to  what  we  are 
condemned  to  go  farther  downward.  And  shall  I  —  I 
that  dwell  apart  in  the  house  of  the  dead,  my  body, 
loathing  its  ways  —  shall  I  repeat  the  spell  ?  Shall  I 
bind  another  spirit,  reluctant  as  my  own,  into  this 
bewitched  and  tempest-broken  tenement  that  I  now 
suffer  in  ?  Shall  I  hand  down  this  cursed  vessel  of 
humanity,  charge  it  with  fresh  life  as  with  fresh  poison, 
and  dash  it,  like  a  fire,  in  the  faces  of  posterity  ?  But 
my  vow  has  been  given ;  the  race  shall  cease  from  off 
the  earth.  At  this  hour  my  brother  is  making  ready; 
his  foot  will  soon  be  on  the  stair;  and  you  will  go  with 
him  and  pass  out  of  my  sight  for  ever.  Think  of  me 
sometimes  as  one  to  whom  the  lesson  of  life  was  very 
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harshly  told,  but  who  heard  it  with  courage;  as  one 
who  loved  you  indeed,  but  who  hated  herself  so  deeply 
that  her  love  was  hateful  to  her ;  as  one  who  sent  you 
away  and  yet  would  have  longed  to  keep  you  for  ever; 
who  had  no  dearer  hope  than  to  forget  you,  and  no 
greater  fear  than  to  be  forgotten." 

She  had  drawn  towards  the  door  as  she  spoke,  her 
rich  voice  sounding  softer  and  farther  away;  and  with 
the  last  word  she  was  gone,  and  I  lay  alone  in  the 
moonlit  chamber.    What  I  might  have  done  had  not  I 
lain  bound  by  my  extreme  weakness,  I  know  not;  but 
as  it  was  there  fell  upon  me  a  great  and  blank  despair. 
It  was  not  long  before  there  shone  in  at  the  door  the 
ruddy   glimmer   of  a   lantern,   and   Felipe   coming, 
charged  me  without  a  word  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
carried  me  down  to  the  great  gate,  where  the  cart  was 
waiting.    In  the  moonlight  the  hills  stood  out  sharply, 
as  if  they  were  of  cardboard ;  on  the  glimmering  sur- 
face of  the  plateau,  and  from  among  the  low  trees 
which  swung  together  and  sparkled  in  the  wind,  th^ 
great  black  cube  of  the  residencia  stood  out  bulkily 
its  mass  only  broken  by  three  dimly  lighted  windows  in 
the  northern  front  above  the  gate.    They  were  Olalla*? 
windows,  and  as  the  cart  jolted  onwards  I  kept  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  them  till,  where  the  road  dipped  into 
a  valley,  they  were  lost  to  my  view  for  ever.    Felipe 
walked  in  silence  beside  the  shafts,  but  from  time  to 
time  he  would  check  the  mule  and  seem  to  look  back 
upon  me;  and  at  length  drew  quite  near  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  head.    There  was  such  kindness  in  the 
touchy  and  such  a  simplicity,  as  of  the  brutes,  that 
tears  broke  from  me  like  the  bursting  of  an  artery. 
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"  Felipe,"  I  said,  "  take  me  where  they  will  ask  no 
questions." 

He  said  never  a  word,  but  he  turned  his  mule  about, 
end  for  end,  retraced  some  part  of  the  way  we  had 
gone,  and,  striking  into  another  path,  led  me  to  the 
mountain  village,  which  was,  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
the  kirkton  of  that  thinly  peopled  district.  Some 
broken  memories  dwell  in  my  mind  of  the  day  breaking 
over  the  plain,  of  the  cart  stopping,  of  arms  that  helped 
me  down,  of  a  bare  room  into  which  I  was  carried,  and 
of  a  swoon  that  fell  upon  me  like  sleep. 

The  next  day  and  the  days  following,  the  old  priest 
was  often  at  my  side  with  his  snufF-box  and  prayer 
book,  and  after  a  while,  when  I  began  to  pick  up 
jtrength,  he  told  me  that  I  was  now  on  a  fair  way  to 
recovery,  and  must  as  soon  as  possible  hurry  my 
departure;  whereupon,  without  naming' any  reason, 
he  took  snuiF  and  looked  at  me  sideways.  I  did  not 
affect  ignorance;  I  knew  he  must  have  seen  Olalla. 
"  Sir,"  said  I, "  you  know  that  I  do  not  ask  in  wanton- 
ness.   What  of  that  family  ?  " 

He  said  they  were  very  unfortunate ;  that  it  seemed 
a  declining  race,  and  that  they  were  very  poor  and  had 
been  much  neglected. 

"  But  she  has  not,"  I  said.  "  Thanks,  doubtless,  to 
yourself,  she  is  instructed  and  wise  beyond  the  use  of 


"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  the  Sefiorita  is  well-informed. 
But  the  family  has  been  neglected." 

"  The  mother  ?  "    I  queried. 

"  Yes,  the  mother  too,"  said  the  Padre,  taking  snuff 
"  But  Felipe  is  a  well-intentioned  lad." 
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"  The  mother  is  odd  ?  "   1  asked. 
"  Very  odd,"  replied  the  priest. 


I  thinky  sir,  we  beat  about  the  bush/'  said   L 

You  must  know  more  of  my  affairs  than  you  allow. 
You  must  know  my  curiosity  to  be  justified  on  many 
grounds.    Will  you  not  be  frank  with  me  ?  " 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  I  will  be  very 
frank  with  you  on  matters  within  my  competence ;  on 
those  of  which  I  know  nothing  it  does  not  require  much 
discretion  to  be  silent.  I  will  not  fence  with  you,  I 
take  your  meaning  perfectly;  and  what  can  I  say,  but 
that  we  are  all  in  God's  hands,  and  that  His  ways  are 
not  as  our  ways?  I  have  even  advised  with  my 
superiors  in  the  church,  but  they,  too,  were  dumb. 
It  is  a  great  mystery." 

"  Is  she  mad  ?  "   I  asked. 

"  I  will  answer  you  according  to  my  belief.  She  is 
not,"  returned  the  Padre, "  or  she  was  not.  When  she 
was  young  —  God  help  me,  I  fear  I  neglected  that 
wild  lamb  —  she  was  surely  sane;  and  yet,  although 
it  did  not  run  to  such  heights,  the  same  strain  was 
already  notable;  it  had  been  so  before  her  in  her 
father,  ay,  and  before  him,  and  this  inclined  me, 
perhaps,  to  think  too  lightly  of  it.  But  these  things  go 
on  growing,  not  only  in  the  individual  but  in  the  race." 

"  When  she  was  young,"  I  began,  and  my  voice 
failed  me  for  a  moment,  and  it  was  only  with  a  great 
effort  that  1  was  able  to  add,  "  was  she  like  Olalla  ? " 

"  Now  God  forbid !  "  exclaimed  the  Padre.  "  God 
forbid  that  any  man  should  think  so  slightingly  of  my 
favourite  penitent.  No,  no;  the  Sefiorita  (but  for  her 
beauty,  which  I  wish  most  honestly  she  had  less  oQ 
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lias  not  a  liair^s  resemblance  to  what  her  mother  was 
at  the  same  age.  I  could  not  bear  to  have  you  think 
so;  though^  Heaven  knows,  it  were,  perhaps,  better 
that  you  should/* 

At  this,  I  raised  myself  in  bed,  and  opened  my  heart 
to  the  old  man;  telling  him  of  our  love  and  of  her 
decision,  owning  my  own  horrors,  my  own  passing 
fancies,  but  telling  him  that  these  were  at  an  end;  and 
with  something  more  than  a  purely  formal  submission, 
appealing  to  his  judgment. 

He  heard  me  very  patiently  and  without  surprise; 
and  when  I  had  done,  he  sat  for  some  time  silent. 
Then  he  began:  "  The  church,"  and  instantly  broke 
off  again  to  apologise.  "  I  had  forgotten,  my  child, 
that  you  were  not  a  Christian,**  said  he.  "  And  indeed, 
upon  a  point  so  highly  unusual,  even  the  church  can 
scarce  be  said  to  have  decided.  But  would  you  have 
my  opinion  ?  The  Sefiorita  is,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
the  best  judge;   I  would  accept  her  judgment." 

On  the  back  of  that  he  went  away,  nor  was  he 
thenceforward  so  assiduous  in  his  visits ;  indeed,  even 
when  I  began  to  get  about  again,  he  plainly  feared 
and  deprecated  my  society,  not  as  in  distaste  but  much 
as  a  man  might  be  disposed  to  flee  from  the  riddling 
sphynx.  The  villagers,  too,  avoided  me;  they  were 
unwilling  to  be  my  guides  upon  the  mountain.  I 
thought  they  looked  at  me  askance,  and  I  made  sure 
that  the  more  superstitious  crossed  themselves  on  my 
approach.  At  first  I  set  this  down  to  my  heretical 
opinions;  but  it  began  at  length  to  dawn  upon  me  that 
if  I  was  thus  redoubted  it  was  because  I  had  stayed  at 
the  residencia.    All  men  despise  the  savage  notions  of 
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such  peasantry;    and  yet  I  was  conscious  of  a  chiP 
shadow  that  seemed  to  fall  and  dwell  upon  my  love 
It  did  not  conquer,  but  I  may  not  deny  that  it  re- 
strained my  ardour. 

Some  miles  westward  of  the  village  there  was  a  gap 
in  the  sierra,  from  which  the  eye  plunged  direct  upon 
the  residencia;  and  thither  it  became  my  daily  habit 
to  repair.    A  wood  crowned  the  summit;    and  just 
where  the  pathway  issued  from  its  fringes,  it  was 
overhung  by  a  considerable  shelf  of  rock,  and  that,  in 
its  turn,  was  surmounted  by  a  crucifix  of  the  size  o^ 
life  and  more  than  usually  painful  in  design.     This 
was  my  perch;  thence,  day  after  day,  I  looked  down 
upon  the  plateau,  and  the  great  old  house,  and  could 
see  Felipe,  no  bigger  than  a  fly,  going  to  and  fro  about 
the  garden.    Sometimes  mists  would  draw  across  the 
view,  and  be  broken  up  again  by  mountain  winds; 
sometimes  the  plain  slumbered  below  me  in  unbroken 
sunshine;    it  would  sometimes  be  all  blotted  out  by 
rain.     This  distant  post,  these  interrupted  sights  of 
the  place  where  my  life  had  been  so  strangely  changed 
suited  the  indecision  of  my  humour.    I  passed  whole 
days  there,  debating  with  myself  the  various  elements 
of  our  position ;  now  leaning  to  the  suggestions  of  love, 
now  giving  an  ear  to  prudence,  and  in  the  end  halting 
irresolute  between  the  two. 

One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  on  my  rock,  there  came 
by  that  way  a  somewhat  gaunt  peasant  wrapped  in  a 
mantle.  He  was  a  stranger,  and  plainly  did  not  know 
me  even  by  repute;  for,  instead  of  keeping  the  other 
side,  he  drew  near  and  sat  down  beside  me,  and  we 
had  soon  fallen  in  talk.    Among  other  things  he  told 
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me  he  had  been  a  muleteer,  and  m  former  years  had 
much  frequented  these  mountains;  later  on,  he  had 
followed  the  army  with  his  mules,  had  realised  a 
competence,  and  was  now  living  retired  with  his 
family. 

"  Do  you  know  that  house  ?  "  I  inquired,  at  last, 
pointing  to  the  residencia,  for  I  readily  wearied  of  any 
talk  that  kept  me  from  the  thought  of  Olalla* 

He  looked  at  me  darkly  and  crossed  him* 
self. 

"  Too  well,"  he  said,  **  it  was  there  that  one  of  my 
comrades  sold  himself  to  Satan ;  the  Virgin  shield  us 
from  temptations!  He  has  paid  the  price;  he  is  now 
burning  in  the  reddest  place  in  Hell !  " 

A  fear  came  upon  me;  I  could  answer  nothing;  and 
presently  the  man  resumed,  as  if  to  himself.  "  Yes," 
he  said,  "  O  yes,  I  know  it.  I  have  passed  its  doors. 
There  was  snow  upon  the  pass,  the  wind  was  driving 
it;  sure  enough  there  was  death  that  night  upon  the 
mountains,  but  there  was  worse  beside  the  hearth.  I 
took  him  by  the  arm,  Sefior,  and  dragged  him  to  the 
gate ;  I  conjured  him,  by  all  he  loved  and  respected,  to 
go  forth  with  me;  I  went  on  my  knees  before  him  in 
the  snow;  and  I  could  see  he  was  moved  by  my 
entreaty.  And  just  then  she  came  out  on  the  gallery, 
and  called  him  by  his  name;  and  he  turned,  and  there 
was  she  standing  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand  and  smiling 
on  him  to  come  back.  I  cried  out  aloud  to  God»  and 
threw  my  arms  about  him,  but  he  put  me  by,  and  left 
me  alone.  He  had  made  his  choice;  God  help  us.  1 
would  pray  for  him,  but  to  what  end  7  there  are  sins 
that  not  even  the  Pope  can  loose." 
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"And  your  friend,"  I  asked,  "what  became  of 
him  ? " 

"  Nay,  God  knows,"  said  the  muleteer.  "  If  all  be 
true  that  we  hear,  his  end  was  like  his  sin,  a  thing  to 
raise  the  hair." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  was  killed  ?  "   I  asked. 

"  Sure  enough,  he  was  killed,"  returned  the  man, 
**  But  how  ?  Ay,  hem  ?  But  these  are  things  that 
it  is  sin  to  speak  of." 

"  The  people  of  that  house  ..."  I  began. 

But  he  interrupted  me  with  a  savage  outburst. 
"  The  people  ?  "  he  cried.  "  What  people  ?  There 
are  neither  men  nor  women  in  that  house  of  Satan's! 
What  ?  have  you  lived  here  so  long,  and  never  heard  ?  " 
And  here  he  put  his  mouth  to  my  ear  and  whispered, 
as  if  even  the  fowls  of  the  mountain  might  have  over* 
heard  and  been  stricken  with  horror. 

What  he  told  me  was  not  true,  nor  ^dm  it  even 
original ;  being,  indeed,  but  a  new  edition,  vamped  up 
again  by  village  ignorance  and  superstition,  of  stories 
nearly  as  ancient  as  the  race  of  man.  It  was  rather 
the  application  that  appalled  me.  In  the  old  days, 
he  said,  the  church  would  have  burned  out  that  nest 
of  basilisks;  but  the  arm  of  the  church  was  now 
shortened;  his  friend  Miguel  had  been  unpunished 
by  the  hands  of  men,  and  left  to  the  more  awful 
judgment  of  an  offended  God.  This  was  wrong;  but 
it  should  be  so  no  more.  The  Padre  was  sunk  in  age; 
he  was  even  bewitched  himself;  but  the  eyes  of  his 
flock  were  now  awake  to  their  own  danger;  and  some 
day  —  ay,  and  before  long  —  the  smoke  of  that  house 
should  go  up  to  heaven* 
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He  left  me  filled  with  horror  and  fear.  Which  way 
to  turn  I  knew  not;  whether  first  to  warn  the  Padre,  or 
to  carry  my  ill-news  direct  to  the  threatened  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  residencia.  Fate  was  to  decide  for  me; 
for,  while  I  was  still  hesitating,  I  beheld  the  veiled 
figure  of  a  woman  drawing  near  to  me  up  the  pathway. 
No  veil  could  deceive  my  penetration;  by  every  line 
and  every  movement  I  recognised  Olalla;  and  keep- 
ing hidden  behind  a  comer  of  the  rock,  I  suffered  her 
to  gain  the  summit.  Then  I  came  forward.  She 
knew  me  and  paused,  but  did  not  speak;  I,  too, 
remained  silent;  and  we  continued  for  some  time 
to  gaze  upon  each  other  with  a  passionate  sad- 
ness. 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone,'*  she  said  at  length.  "  It 
is  all  that  you  can  do  for  me  —  to  go.  It  is  all  I  ever 
asked  of  you.  And  you  still  stay.  But  do  you  know, 
that  every  day  heaps  up  the  peril  of  death,  not  only  on 
your  head,  but  on  ours  ?  A  report  has  gone  about  the 
mountain;  it  is  thought  you  love  me,  and  the  people 
will  not  suffer  it." 

I  saw  she  was  already  informed  of  her  danger, 
and  I  rejoiced  at  it.  "  Olalla,**  I  said,  "  I  am 
ready  to  go  this  day,  this  very  hour,  but  not 
alone." 

She  stepped  aside  and  knelt  down  before  the  crucifix 
to  pray,  and  I  stood  by  and  looked  now  at  her  and  now 
at  the  object  of  her  adoration,  now  at  the  living  figure 
of  the  penitent,  and  now  at  the  ghastly,  daubed  coun- 
tenance, the  painted  wounds,  and  the  projected  ribs 
of  the  image.  The  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
wailing  of  some  large  birds  that  circled  sidelong,  as  if 
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in  surprise  or  alamiy  about  the  summit  of  the  hills. 
Presently  Olalla  rose  again,  turned  towards  me, 
raised  her  veil,  and,  still  leaning  with  one  hand  on  the 
shaft  of  the  crucifix,  looked  upon  me  with  a  pale  and 
sorrowful  countenance. 

I  have  laid  my  hand  upon  the  cross,"  she  said. 

The  Padre  says  you  are  no  Christian;  but  look  up 
for  a  moment  with  my  eyes,  and  behold  the  face  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,    We  are  all  such  as  He  was  —  the 
inheritors  of  sin;  we  must  all  bear  and  expiate  a  past 
which  was  not  ours;  there  is  in  all  of  us  —  ay,  even  in 
me  —  a  sparkle  of  the  divine.    Like  Him,  we  must 
endure  for  a  little  while,  until  morning  returns  bring- 
ing peace.    Suffer  me  to  pass  on  upon  my  way  alone; 
it  is  thus  that  I  shall  be  least  lonely,  counting  for  my 
friend  Him  who  is  the  friend  of  all  the  distressed;  it  is 
thus  that  I  shall  be  the  most  happy,  having  taken  my 
farewell  of  earthly  happiness,  and  willingly  accepted 
sorrow  for  my  portion." 

I  looked  at  the  face  of  the  crucifix,  and,  though  I 
was  no  friend  to  images,  and  despised  that  imitative 
and  grimacing  art  of  which  it  was  a  rude  example, 
some  sense  of  what  the  thing  implied  was  carried  home 
to  my  intelligence.  The  face  looked  down  upon  me 
with  a  painful  and  deadly  contraction;  but  the  rays 
of  a  glory  encircled  it,  and  reminded  me  that  the 
sacrifice  was  voluntary.  It  stood  there,  crowning  the 
rock,  as  it  still  stands  on  so  many  highway  sides, 
vainly  preaching  to  passers-by,  an  emblem  of  sad  and 
noble  truths;  that  pleasure  is  not  an  end,  but  an 
accident;  that  pain  is  the  choice  of  the  magnanimous; 
that  it  is  best  to  suffer  all  things  and  do  welL    I  turned 
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and  went  down  the  mountain  In  silence;  and  when  I 
looked  back  for  the  last  time  before  the  wood  closed 
about  my  path,  I  saw  Olalla  still  leaning  on  the 
crucifix. 


LIFE  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

BY 

ALEXANDER  HARVEY 


**  Like  Scott  in  his  ardent  and  impres^onable  youth, 
he  was  all  unconsciously  storing  up  th-e  materials  for 
his  fictions."  —  Edinburgh  Review. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON, 
prodigally  gifted  in  all  that  relates 
■  to  tale-writing  pure  and  simple,  an 
essapst  of  such  perfection  that  perhaps  only 
Lamb  is  his  peer,  and  a  poet  who  has  stirred 
the  sensibilities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on 
their  most  human  side,  lived  less  than  forty- 
five  years.  He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
thirteenth  of  November  in  the  year  1850, 
and  he  died  near  Apia,  in  the  Samoan  Is- 
lands, on  the  third  of  December,  1894.  Had 
Scott  passed  away  at  Stevenson's  age,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Copeland,  of 
Harvard,  English  literature  would  have 
been  left  without  the  Waverley  novels.  Had 
Dickens  died  so  young,  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  would  not  have  been  written.  Ste- 
venson at  forty-four  was  as  promising  as 
Chatterton  at  eighteen,  and  his  literary 
career  may  be  said  properly  to  have  begun, 
according  to  Stevenson's  most  sympathetic 
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interpreter,  only  fourteen  years  before  it 
ended. 

The  unostentatious  little  stone  house  on. 
Howard  Place,  Edinburgh,  of  which  contem- 
porary guide-books  make  so  much  as  "  the 
birthplace  of  the  creator  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde,** 
imdoubtedly  planted  in  the  child's  system 
the  seeds  of  that  organic  malady  to  which 
his  untimely  taking  off  in  the  maturity  of 
his  powers  is  traceable.  For  the  first  year 
of  his  life,  indeed,  as  we  learn  from  his  auth- 
orised biographer  and  from  his  mother's  pre- 
cious diary,  the  baby  seemed  healthy.  He 
climbed  eighteen  steps  of  the  stairs  when 
nine  months  old.  He  walked  eight  weeks 
later.  He  was  calling  people  by  their  names 
before  the  average  baby  has  cut  eight  teeth. 
But  this  precocity  went  with  a  weakness  of 
the  chest  and  a  susceptibility  to  cold  inherited 
from  a  sprightly,  girlish  mother  who  thus 
conditioned,  on  its  physical  side,  the  most 
personal  genius  in  our  literature.  He  ac- 
ceded to  his  heritage  of  pallor  and  inflam- 
mation at  the  age  of  two,  when  the  suffo- 
cation of  an  attack  of  croup  seemed  at  one 
time  to  have  carried  him  off  altogether.  It 
was  at  this  crisis  that  "  Cummie  "  came  into 
his  life  in  earnest  —  "  Cunmiie,"  the  nurse, 
immortalised  in  the  verse  and  the  prose  of 
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"  R.  L.  S."  His  recollections  of  the  endless 
hours  when  he  was  kept  awake  by  coughing 
were  brightened  years  afterward  by  the 
thought  of  the  tenderness  of  his  nurse.  She 
was  more  patient,  he  tells  us,  than  an  angel 
—  hours  together  would  she  encourage  and 
sustain  him.  Many  a  restless  night  ended 
only  with  the  coming  of  the  files  of  farmers' 
carts,  and  the  clamour  of  drivers,  whips  and 
steeds  under  the  window. 

The  delicate  child  was  nearly  three  when 
the  family  moved  on  his  account  to  a  roomier 
dwelling  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Here, 
to  his  father  and  his  mother  and  his  nurse 
he  grew  into  a  wonderful  child  of  seven ;  but 
in  Ms  later  years  he  fancied  that  he  gathered 
all  this  time  material  for  those  essays  upon 
which,  as  Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  thinks, 
his  final  fame  must  rest.  Within  the  three 
outside  walls  of  his  second  home  —  soon  to 
prove  too  cold  for  the  frail  child  —  he  ac- 
quired an  extreme  terror  of  Hell.  It  was 
implanted  by  that  faithful  nurse  to  whom 
cards  were  the  devices  of  Satan  and  who 
taught  him  to  pray  fervently  that  his  father 
and  mother  might  not  be  damned  for  play- 
ing whist.  All  this  time  the  boy's  health 
was  going  from  bad  to  worse.  He  would  be 
kept  indoors  for  a  whole  winter,  saturating 


his  mind  with  the  Bible  and  the  shorter 
catechism  and  the  writings  of  Presbyterian 
divines.  By  way  of  relaxation  he  made  him- 
self little  pulpits  with  chair  and  stool,  sitting 
therein  to  read  a  service  and  standing  up  at 
proper  intervals  to  give  out  a  h)rmn. 

"  You  can  never  be  good,"  he  observed 
at  the  age  of  four,  **  unless  you  pray." 

His  mother  asked  him  how  he  knew. 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  "  I've  tried  it." 

His  literary  ambitions  defined  themselves 
when  he  was  six.  An  \mcle  had  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  history  of  Moses.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  never  had  brother  or  sister, 
but  his  cousins  were  always  legion.  All  com- 
peted, and  little  Louis  submitted  a  version 
with  the  rest.  It  was  dictated  to  his  mother 
during  five  consecutive  Sabbath  nights,  and 
won  for  him  a  Bible  picture-book.  From 
that  time  forward,  asserts  his  mother,  it  be- 
came the  heart's  desire  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  to  be  an  author. 

It  looked  then  as  if  he  might  never  become' 
even  a  man.  The  first  attack  of  croup  had 
left  his  system  defenceless  against  succeeding 
invasions  of  gastric  fever,  chills,  pneimionia, 
and  bronchitis.  Many  and  longer  nights  the 
child  spent  awake,  racked  with  the  hacking 
cough  that  never  would  let  go  of  his  body. 


It  seemed  to  him  in  after  years  that  he  must 
have  perished  at  this  period  if  he  had  been 
deserted  in  his  httle  crib  to  cough  his  vitality 
away.  But  the  sleepless  nurse  —  who  would 
not  accept,  we  are  told,  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage because  it  entailed  a  parting  from  her 
boy  —  was  ever  at  hand  to  lift  the  sufferer 
from  his  bed,  to  bear  him  in  the  darkness 
towards  the  window,  to  point  out  a  Hght  here 
and  there  in  some  other  window,  to  surmise 
that  other  suffering  little  lads  were  looking 
for  the  break  of  day.  And  when  little  sallies 
of  deUrium  brought  him  out  of  fevered  sleep, 
there  was  the  father,  too,  sitting  by  the  bed- 
side until  slumber  had  come  again. 

Louis  was  seven  when  the  Stevensons  tried 
once  more  to  fly  from  his  disease.  They 
simply  took  it  with  them  as  inevitably  as  the 
family  Bible.  Koch's  discovery  of  the  tu- 
bercle bacillus  was  still  in  the  future. 
The  Stevensons  had  never  heard  of  phthisis 
as  a  bedroom  disease.  So  Louis  was  taken 
to  live  in  the  grey  stone  house  at  17  Heriot 
Row  —  an  abode  solidly  Scotch  in  the  thick- 
ness of  its  walls.  Here,  behind  closed  doors 
and  windows,  the  child  sweltered  anew  in 
his  own  perspiration,  sheltered  as  before 
from  the  air  and  the  cold  in  fresh  exile  from 
the  streets  of  winter.    Bacteriology  had  stiU 
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to  proclaim  that  tubercular  particles  ejected 
from  an  invaded  organism  like  his  into  even 
so  healthy  an  abode  as  17  Heriot  Row  must, 
unless  at  once  devitalised,  dry  artificially. 
In  that  stage  of  culture  they  distributed 
themselves  for  further  invasion  of  the  organ- 
ism cooped  up  behind  the  back  windows  that 
looked  across  Queen  Street  gardens.  "  I 
principally  connect  these  nights,"  he  wrote 
in  after  years  of  the  hacking,  exhausting 
cough  now  as  much  a  part  of  the  history  of 
literature  as  Carlyle's  dyspepsia  or  Milton's 
blindness  —  "I  prindpaUy  connect  these 
nights  with  our  third  house,  in  Heriot  Row.'* 
Thus,  for  some  score  of  years,  more  or  less, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  grew  to  manhood 
in  an  atmosphere  as  bacterial  as  it  was 
Calvinistic. 


n 

*'  Even  at  sixteen  the  b(jy  who,  in  the  fulness  of 
Ills  powers,  was  to  write  the  maryellous  descr^tion  of 
the  *  Merry  Men  of  Aros,*  had  begun  to  learn  his 
trade."  —S,  R,  Crockett, 

IT  was  the  dream  of  the  elder  Stevenson's 
life  to  be  spared  long  enough  to  see  his 
only  son  a  celebrated  engineer.  It  was 
a  perfectly  natural  ambition  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  family  of  Stevenson  is  asso- 
ciated as  intimately  with  the  history  of  light- 
houses as  is  the  family  of  M'Cormick  with 
the  invention  and  exploitation  of  the 
reaper.  A  certain  friend  of  "  R.  L.  S." 
happened  to  visit  the  Spanish  main  once 
upon  a  time.  He  was  asked  by  a  Peruvian 
if  he  "  knew  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  author " 
whose  works  were  so  esteemed  in  Peru. 
The  friend  of  "  R.  L.  S."  assumed  the  refer- 
ence to  be  to  the  author  of  "  Jekyll  and 
Hyde."  But  the  Peruvian  had  never  heard 
of  that  firm.  He  was  thinking  only  of  a 
particular  member  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
engineers  to  which  science  is  so  indebted  for 
an  authoritative  accoimt   of  the  principle 
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upon  which  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  is 
constructed. 

Had  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  —  to  whom 
this  Peruvian  anecdote  was  a  perennial  joy 
—  been  wedded  to  the  theory  of  adaptation 
to  environment  by  natural  selection  he  could 
not,  as  a  lad,  have  shown  more  docility  in 
charging  his  mind  with  the  lore  of  the  heredi^ 
tary  calling.    To  his  latest  day,  in  truth,  he 
took  a  pride  in  the  family  lighthouses,  while 
for  many  a  year  it  seemed  that  the  family- 
position  as  head  of  the  Stevenson  firm  and 
as  engineer  to  the  Commissioners  of  North* 
em  Lighthouses  must  come  to  him  as  a 
matter  of  course.    From  the  lips  of  his  father, 
Thomas  Stevenson,  the  celebrated  expert  in 
optics  as  applied  to  lighthouse  illumination, 
he  learned  of  the  still  more  famous  Robert 
Stevenson,  his  grandfather,  immortalised  by 
the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  on  the  Lichcape 
rock.      Scarcely    less    renowned  —  perhaps 
more  famous  still,  indeed  —  is  the  Skerry- 
vore  lighthouse  in  Argyleshire,  built  by  the 
imcle  of  "  R.  L.  S."  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  father  of  the  same.     "  The  noblest  of 
all  extant  deep-sea  lights "  is  Skerryvore, 
says  the  Stevenson  who,  although  he  fore- 
swore the  hereditary  line  of  the  family  glory 
for  one  more  shining  still,  exulted  to  his 
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latest  day  in  the  Inchcape  beacon  and  the 
tower  of  Skerryvore.  His  most  impressioDr 
able  years  were  much  filled  with  study  of  his^ 
father's  scientific  voliunes  and  inventions. 
Thus,  he  tells  us,  it  was  as  a  harbour  engineer 
that  his  father  became  interested  in  the 
propagation  and  reduction  of  waves  —  "a 
difficult  subject,"  admits  "  R.  L.  S."  in  the 
paper  he  penned  upon  it. 

Difficult  it  must  have  been  to  Louis  — 
now  grown  too  large  for  the  chilhood  name 
of  "  Smout  "  —  but  he  apphed  himself  dili- 
gently to  holophotal  Ughts  and  louvre- 
boarded  screens  for  optic^  instruments.  So 
great  was  the  paternal  influence !  Not  that 
Thomas  Stevenson  was  harshly  dominant. 
He  simply  possessed,  as  "  R.  L.  S."  possessed^ 
a  personaUty.  This  father  of  his  is  lovingly 
described  by  the  son  as  a  man  of  "  somewhat 
antique  strain,"  as  a  blend  of  sternness  and 
softness,  essentially  melancholy  by  disposi- 
tion yet  humourously  genial  in  society.  He 
deUghted  in  simflowers  before  Oscar  Wilde 
was  heard  of,  he  showed  excellent  taste  in 
collecting  old  furniture  and  he  never  grew 
weary  of  "  Guy  Mannering."  Loyal  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  morbidly  conscious  of 
personal  unworthiness  in  God's  sight,  keenly 
studious  of  every  branch  of  natural  science, 
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a  Tory  in  politics,  favouring  the  divorce  of 
any  woman  who  wanted  one  while  denpng 
a  right  of  separation  to  the  husband  oq  any 
ground  whatever,  Thomas  Stevenson  lav- 
ished every  gift  upon  his  son  —  except  un- 
limited spending-money  —  and  kept  him 
perpetually  edified  upon  the  subject  of 
lighthouses. 

Chills  and  colds,  meanwhile,  interfered 
not  only  with  the  son's  growth  but  with  his 
education.  When  he  was  seven,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  saw  the  inside  of  a  real 
school  for  the  first  time.  It  was  an  imam- 
bitious  but  select  temple  of  learning  for  the 
little,  not  very  far  from  the  child's  home. 
But  every  draught  of  cold  air,  each  wetting 
of  his  feet,  any  breathing  of  foggy  atmos- 
phere seems  to  have  developed  an  ailment 
of  some  respiratory  passage.  These  "  colds  '* 
set  up  every  conceivable  infectious  malady  of 
childhood  in  addition  to  whooping-cough, 
influenza,  measles,  and  the  quinsy.  His 
mother,  who  so  early  in  her  wedded  life  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  blisters  and 
counter-irritants,  poultices  and  fomenta- 
tions, immured  her  son  for  another  winter 
or  two  in  Heriot  Row.  In  the  summer 
months  he  seems  to  have  kept  tolerably  well. 
But  he  was  then  usually  out  in  the  fresh  air 
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where  lived  his  grandfather  —  not  the  great 
Robert  Stevenson,  of  the  lighthouses,  but 
Dr.  Lewis  Balfour,  parish  minister  at  Colin- 
ton.  The  mother  of  Louis  was  a  Balfour, 
and  every  man  who  has  read  his  "  R.  L.  S." 
knows  what  remarkable  people  these  Bal- 
fours  were.  No  less  than  forty  Balfours, 
all  bom  and  reared  in  or  near  Edinburgh, 
were  first  cousins  to  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. Most  of  them  were  frequent  visitors 
in  the  home  of  the  clergyman  grandfather, 
who  was,  none  the  less,  according  to  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  his  grandchildren, 
"  pretty  stiff."  Little  Louis  was  well  into 
his  "  Arabian  Nights  "  once  when  this  old 
gentleman  stole  up  behind  him.  Louis 
"  grew  blind "  with  dread.  But  the  old 
gentleman  did  not  ban  the  book.  He  only 
said  he  envied  Louis. 

Louis  must,  indeed,  have  been  astonished. 
So  firmly  was  the  family  face  set  against  cer- 
tain forms  of  imaginative  recreation  that  even 
Louis's  nurse  read  Cassettes  Family  Paper 
aloud  to  him  with  a  consciousness  of  sin. 
Cummie  would  ease  her  imeasy  conscience 
with  the  assurance  to  Robert  Louis  that  the 
publication  in  question  contained  no  novels. 
They  were  only  tales  —  family  tales.  The 
little  boy  himself  was  still  so  very  much 
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afraid  of  Hell,  and  Cummie,  taught  by  dis- 
concerting experience,  was  so  apprehensive 
that  what  began  as  an  innocent  tale  would 
develop  into  a  real  novel,  that  CasselPs  Fanp- 
ily  Paper  — "  with  my  pious  approval," 
added  R.  L.  S.  himself  in  maturer  years  — • 
was  dropped  forthwith.  But  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  the  little  boy  and  his  nurse  were 
likely  to  wander  in  the  direction  of  the  news* 
man's  shop.  The  pair  were  then  wont  "  to 
fish  out  of  subsequent  woodcuts  and  their 
legends  "  from  the  open  sheets  of  CasselPs 
exposed  for  sale,  the  ensuing  instalments  of 
these  sinful  serials. 

Constant  anxiety  for  the  health  of  her 
only  child  began  in  time  to  tell  upon  the 
health  of  the  mother.  Mrs.  Thomas  Steven- 
son had  been  a  Miss  Margaret  Isabella  Bal- 
four. She  retained  to  her  latest  day  traces 
of  the  beauty  of  feature,  the  grace  of  move- 
ment, and  the  sprightliness  of  disposition 
which  enabled  her  to  produce  lasting  im- 
pressions of  charm  upon  even  perfect 
strangers.  Her  famous  son's  resolute  re- 
fusal through  life  to  see  the  unpleasant  side 
of  things,  his  willingness  to  be  pleased  on 
every  occasion,  his  fresh  interest  in  auy  new 
experience,  were  part  of  a  maternal  inherit- 
ance.   So  devoted  was  the   mother  to  the 
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son  that  she  saved  practically  every  scrap 
of  writing  he  ever  sent  her,  she  well-nigh 
mastered  a  whole  branch  of  therapeutics  in 
the  meticulous  care  she  took  in  nursing  him, 
while  the  nature  and  the  details  of  his  innu- 
merable lapses  from  health  in  childhood  are 
set  down  in  the  diaries  she  commenced  when 
he  was  a  year  old.  His  progress  in  the  alpha- 
bet, the  lines  he  recited  at  the  age  of  three 
and  the  domestic  crisis  precipitated  by  his 
first  and  only  meal  of  buttercups  are  re- 
corded with  a  biographer's  insight  by  the 
worshipping  young  mother.  What  a  sensa- 
tion when  Mr.  Swan  came  to  dinner,  for 
example,  and  Louis,  just  thirty-six  months 
old,  recited :  "  On  Linden  when  the  sim 
was  low ! "  waving  his  hand  and  making  a 
splendid  bow  at  the  end.  And  no  doubt,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  the  trick 
of  gesture,  partly  inherited  from  the  father, 
which  accompanied  the  conversation  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  through  life,  "  re- 
ceived some  of  its  emphasis  "  from  the  elo- 
cutionary precocity  of  the  babe.  It  was 
Cummie's  teaching,  conceded  the  mother 
in  her  diary.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  al- 
ways insisted,  too,  that  his  dramatic  instinct 
was  developed  by  his  nurse. 
"  It's  you  that  gave  me  a  passion  for  the 
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drama,  Cummie,"  he  dedaied  to  her  before 
a  room  full  of  people. 

"  Me,  Master  Lou ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
never  put  foot  inside  a  playhouse  in  my 
life." 

"  Ay,  woman,"  retorted  he, "  but  it  was 
the  grand  dramatic  way  ye  had  of  reciting.** 

Even  the  hymns  received  the  benefit  of 
these  elocutionary  powers.  As  for  the  things 
she  read  aloud  to  her  boy,  the  real  mother, 
who  read  with  all  the  expression  of  a  yoimg 
lady  whose  education  had  been  fashionable, 
could  never  make  "  The  Cameronian 
Dream  "  a  reaUty,  as  Cummie  could.  The 
fourteen  stanzas  of  this  north  coimtry  classic 
first  thrilled  the  mind  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son into  unison  with  the  romantic  spirit.  So 
he  has  told  the  world  himself,  adding  that  in 
this  and  other  ways  his  nurse  not  only  dic- 
tated his  choice  of  subjects  in  his  famous 
days,  but  exercised  a  decided  if  not  deciding 
influence  upon  the  evolution  of  his  literary 
style.  , 

The  boy  waxed  large.  Time  came  when, 
in  addition  to  the  works  of  science  in  that 
austere  nook,  his  father's  Ubrary,  he  gained 
access  to  fields  and  fresh  air  in  a  "  garden 
cut  into  provinces,"  boimded  by  flower-pots 
and  laurels  and  warm  simshine  and  over- 


hanging  woods.  He  had  now  the  run  of 
Colinton  Manse,  abode  of  his  Balfour  grand- 
father with  the  beautiful  face  and  silver  hair. 
Here  the  weak-lunged  Louis  led  the  physio- 
logical life.  Perpetual  irritation  of  his 
mucous  membranes  by  interminable  in- 
halations of  cigarette  smoke  had  not  yet 
begun.  The  characteristic  flatness  of  chest 
which  accompanied  his  other  Balfour  in- 
heritances was  eased  with  oxygen  copiously 
breathed  into  healthier  tissue  that  set  up  in 
turn  a  better  balanced  metaboUsm.  "  Out 
of  my  reminiscences  of  Ufe  in  that  dear 
place,"  he  wrote  in  subsequent  years,  "  I 
can  recall  nothing  but  simshiny  weather." 
The  painful  and  the  morbid  were  no  more 
for  a  time.  But  he  often  wondered  what  he 
had  inherited  from  that  old  minister.  He 
had  never  been  made  aware,  seemingly,  of 
that  peculiarity  in  the  chemistry  of  the  body 
which  renders  successive  members  of  one 
family  a  readier  prey  to  the  tubercle  bacillus 
than  the  members  of  others.  In  body,  about 
this  time  or  not  long  after,  he  was,  as  an 
observer  phrases  it,  "  badly  set  up."  Long, 
lean  and  spidery  arms  and  legs,  simken  chest, 
eyes  so  far  apart  as  to  suggest  a  cast,  and 
movements  sluggish  except  in  play  —  he 
was  ugly.    The  oval  of  the  brow,  the  soft 


brown  eyes,  the  smile  haunting  the  thick 
lips  and  the  lankness  of  cheek  combined 
to  form  the  typically  tuberculous  counte- 
nance. 

His  own  health  and  that  of  his  mother 
led  to  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
continent  of  Europe  that  began  when  Louis 
entered  his  teens  and  became  very  intimate 
before  many  years.   His  haphazard  schooling 
and  his  desultory  travel  gave  him  an  ulti- 
mate mastery  of  French,  familiarity  with 
German,  much  Latin,  no  particular  Greek 
and  an  unorganised  intellectual  ferment  in 
his  brain  of  all  that  he  had  read  and  dreamed. 
With  this  material  he  began  to  build  a  style, 
taking  for  foundation  the  English  of  the 
Covenanting  writers  read  to  him  by  Cummie. 
His  interest  in  his  father's  lighthouses  went 
with  a  firmer  determination  than  ever  to  be 
an  author.    Hot  upon  the  history  of  Moses 
had  come  his  history  of  Joseph  produced 
without  collaborators  at  Lhe  age  of  seven. 
Then  appeared  a  small  book  of  travels  in 
the  handwriting  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
dictated  the  work.    He  was  thirteen  when  he 
completed  a  description  of    the  inhabitants 
of  Peebles  and  when  he  was  fourteen  he 
could  rhyme.    So  says  his  official  biographer, 
who  refers  us  to  the  libretto  of  an  opera  en* 


titled  "  The  Baneful  Potato,"  never  in  print. 
At  his  last  school  and  in  his  home  circle  he 
was  always  starting  magazmes  of  the  iUus- 
trated  monthly  variety,  devoted  to  fiction, 
poetry,  ethics  and  the  leading  events  of  hu- 
man history  from  the  creation  to  date.  He 
was  now  on  the  highroad  to  fiction,  which 
took  the  form  of  a  historical  romance  based 
upon  that  classical  event  in  Covenanting 
annals,  the  Pentland  rising  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  parental  Stevenson  began  at  this 
point  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  lumi- 
nous field  of  his  parabolic  reflectors  to  those 
sterile  regions  of  fancy  and  imagination  in 
which  his  child  was  running  riot.  He  as- 
sured  his  son  that  in  "  making  a  story  "  of 
the  Pentland  rising  he  had  spoiled  a  good 
thing.  Louis,  now  shooting  up  into  a  youth 
of  sixteen,  was  so  much  imder  the  spell  of 
the  paternal  personality,  that  he  set  about 
the  transformation  of  his  romance  into  a 
history.  Such  submission  did  much  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  father  in  son,  for  the 
latter  had  begun  to  be  pointed  out  in  the 
enormous  Balfour-Stevenson  circle  as  "  the 
pattern  of  an  idler."  And  yet,  to  speak  in 
the  very  words  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
in  after  years,  he  was  all  this  time  busy  with 


his  own  private  project,  which  was  to  leara 
to  write.    He  kept  two  books  always  in  his 
pocket.    One  he  read.    The  other  he  wrote 
in.    Whithersoever  he  went  his  mind  -was 
busy  fitting  what  he  saw  with  appropriate 
words.    If  he  sat  by  the  roadside,  it  was 
either  to  read  or  to  note  down  with  pencil 
the  aspects  of  nature  before  him  or  to  rescue 
from  forgetfuhiess  what  he  is  pleased    to 
term  "  some  halting  stanzas." 

Thus,  to  plagiarise  his  essays  still,   he 
lived  with  words;  and  what  he  thus  wrote 
was  for  no  ulterior  use.    It  was  written  con- 
sciously for  practice.    It  was  not  so  much 
that  he  wished  to  be  an  author  —  though 
he   wished    that,  too  —  as  that   he    had 
vowed  he  woidd  learn  to  write.     "That 
was  a  proficiency  that  tempted  me;  and  I 
practised  to  acquire  it,  as  men  learn  to 
whittle,  in  a  wager  with  myself."    Descrip- 
tion was  the  form  assmned  by  this  literary 
travail  mainly.    "  To  any  one  with  senses, 
there  is  always  something  worth  describing 
and  toT^Ti  and  country  are  but  one  continuous 
subject."    But  he  worked  in  other  ways  as 
well.    Often  he  accompanied  his  walks  with 
dramatic  dialogues  in  which  he,  like  man, 
played  many  parts.   He  would  even  set  down 
conversation  from  memory.    Sometimes  he 
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would  strive  to  keep  a  diary,  but  he  always 
foimd  it  a  thing  of  posturing  and  of  melan- 
choly self-deception  and  he  always  and  very 
speedily  discarded  the  thing.  Whether  or 
not,  in  maturer  years,  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Anthony  Trollope  in  burning  with 
many  blushes  the  diaries  of  these  puppy 
periods,  the  Stevenson  estimate  of  this 
branch  of  literary  art  has  its  significance  to 
the*  student  of  Pepys. 

All  this,  however,  he  tells  us,  was  not  the 
most  efficient  part  of  his  training.    It  was 
good  for  him,  of  course ;  but  he  thought  in 
maturer  years  that  it  taught  him  only  the 
"  lower  and  lefes  intellectual  elements "  of 
the  art  he  mastered  by  these  means.     He 
learned  the  choice  of  "  the  essential  note  *' 
and  the  "  right  word,"  but,   regarded  as 
training,  it  all  had  one  serious  lack  —  it  set 
him  no  standard  of  achievement.     In  his 
secret  labours  at  home  —  they  had  to  be 
secret  because  of  the  peculiar  environment 
—  he  found,  however,  infinite  profit  though 
infinite  labour.     Did  he  read  a  book  or  a 
passage  that  thrilled  him  with  its  style,  down 
he  must  sit  immediately  and  set  himself  to 
ape  that  quahty.    He  says  he  was  imsuc- 
cessful,  yet  he  strove  once  more.      Again 
imsuccessf ul,  he  records,  always  unsuccessful, 


he  will  have  us  believe.   He  got  some  practice 
in  construction  of  sentence  and  in    coor- 
dination of  passages,  some  mastery  of  rhythm 
and  of  harmony,  yet  were  these  but  "  vain 
bouts "   to   which  he   returned  Uke    some 
village  Hampden.    "  I  have  thus  played  the 
sedulous  ape,''  he  avers,   "  to  HazUtt,    to 
Lamb,    to    Wordsworth,    to    Sir    Thomas 
Browne,  to  Defoe,  to  Hawthorne."    He  did 
not  even  shrink  from  Montaigne  or  Baude- 
laire or  Obermann.     "  Monkey  tricks  "  he 
designates  the  resultant  fragments  of  prose 
and    versification,   "  gouty    footed    lyrics." 
But  he  was  so  very  young !  Even  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  had   essayed   impressionist 
sketches  of  the  dwellers  in  Peebles  in  the 
style  of  "  The  Book  of  Snobs."    With  that 
dassic  he  had  fallen  in  love  almost  as  soon 
as  he  could  spell.    It  had  burst  upon  him 
suddenly   in    four  old  bound    volumes    of 
"  London    Punch  "    encountered  —  of    all 
spots   on   earth  —  in   his   father's   library, 
among  reports  of  leamed  societies  and  vol- 
umes on  polemic  divinity.     Great  was  the 
surprise  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  when  he 
discovered  in  after  years  that  the  Snob  papers 
were  as  famous  as  the  man  who  wrote  them. 
They  had  been  published  anonymously  in 
the  London  paper  and  to  the  delighted  Uttle 
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Louis  they  were  necessarily  the  works  ol 
"  Mr.  Punch." 

To  Thomas  Stevenson,  immersed  in  the 
subject  of  wave  propagation  and  reduction 
and  prone  to  perusal  of  "  The  Parent's 
Assistant,"  his  only  son's  industry  over  an 
epic  in  imitation  of  Browning's  "  Sordello  " 
or  a  tragedy  in  the  Elizabethan  style  was  a 
matter  of  dubiety.  This  growing  absorption 
in  style  as  an  instrument  of  many  strings 
keyed  to  the  scale  of  tragedy  or  comedy  as 
the  humour  of  Master  Lou  dictated  from  idle 
day  to  idle  day  was  manifestly  inadequate 
training.  The  youth's  light  was  not  to  shine 
athwart  the  shoreless  ocean  of  his  coimtry's 
literature,  but  to  cast  its  blaze  upon  the  boil- 
ing eddies  aad  warn  ships  from  the  rock, 
the  shallow,  and  the  sand-bank.  However, 
as  Mr.  Graham  Balfour  reflects  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  his  gifted  kinsman,  the  family 
capacity  for  its  traditional  work,  though  un- 
deniable, was  "  very  elusive."  It  evinced 
itself  mainly  as  "  a  sort  of  instinct  for  deal- 
ing with  the  forces  of  nature,"  never 
being  manifested  with  inerrancy  until  "called 
forth  in  actual  practice."  Thus  the  elder 
Stevenson  evidently  reasoned,  consoling 
himself  the  more  readily  inasmuch  as  the 
time  was  at  hand  for  Robert  Louis   Ste- 
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veoson  to  see  something  of  the  practical 
side  of  engineering  and  to  work  for  his 
science  degree  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
buigh. 


^■. 


m 

^  It  was  part  of  his  genius  that  he  never  seemed  to 
be  cramped  like  the  rest  of  us  at  any  given  time  of 
life,  within  the  limits  of  his  proper  age,  but  to  be 
child,  boy,  young  man  and  old  man  at  all  times."  — 
Sidney  Colvin, 

IN  the  days  that  followed  this  seventeen- 
year-old  youth's  entrance  upon  a  uni- 
versity career  he  seemed  to  have  put 
aside  his  ill  health  —  possibly  because  his 
college  life  had  little  of  restraint  and,  as  he 
phrased  it  years  later,  "  nothing  of  necessary 
gentility."  The  crowded  class-rooms,  the 
gaimt  quadrangle,  the  bell  hourly  booming 
over  the  traffic  of  the  city,  the  first  muster 
of  his  college  class  and  the  sight  of  so  many 
lads,  "fresh  from  the  heather,"  hanging 
round  the  stove  in  **  cloddish  embarrass- 
ment," afraid,  withal,  of  the  noise  of  their 
own  breaking  voices,  made  upon  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  those  ineffaceable  impres- 
sions which  impart  to  all  his  essays  their 
masterly  autobiographical  ring.  The  de- 
lightful sight  of  all  classes  rubbing  elbows  on 
the  same  greasy  benches,  of  "  the  raffish 
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young  gentleman  in  gloves"  measuring 
scholarship  with  "  the  plain  clownish  laddie 
from  the  parish  school,"  so  appealed  to  the 
democracy  of  his  being  as  to  be  adopted,  to 
use  one  of  his  own  expressions  again,  into 
the  very  bosom  of  his  mind.  Now  he  could 
devise  that  extensive  and,  as  he  proudly 
proclaims  it,  that  "  highly  rational "  system 
of  truantry  which  cost  lum  such  a  deal  of 
trouble  to  apply  practically.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  of  chronic  truant  that  Stevenson 
concentrated  upon  himself  the  fixed  atten- 
tion of  Fleeming  Jenkin.  Old  Professor 
Blackie,  the  most  prodigious  Greek  scholar 
of  his  time,  had  already  good  reason  to  re- 
mark —  as  he  did  when  the  truant  unblush- 
ingly  asked  him  for  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance—  that  the  countenance  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  was  very  unfamiliar.  But 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  who  had  come  to  Edin- 
burgh as  Professor  of  Engineering  when 
Stevenson's  system  of  truancy  was  fimction- 
ing  with  the  nicety  of  a  parabolic  reflector, 
was  no  professor  to  be  fobbed  off.  He  sub- 
dued the  rebel  by  the  process  of  fascinating 
him.  The  professor  was  fifteen  years  older 
than  the  student,  but  there  was  about  him 
a  "  perpetual  boyishness "  and  an  insight 
into  just  such  a  temperament  as  that  of 
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Stevenson  which  made  them  instant  com* 
rades.  Fleeming  Jenkin  was  meat  and  drink 
to  his  pupil,  confesses  that  pupil  himself,  for 
many  a  long  evening. 

N0W9  too,  commenced  his  explorations  of 
<he  Advocates'  Library,  the  great  Edin- 
i>urgh  temple  of  books.  Whitman's  "  Leaves 
of  Grass  "  timibled  the  world  upside  down 
for  him  at  about  this  period,  he  has  said.  It 
blew  into  space  "  a  thousand  cobwebs  of 
genteel  and  ethical  illusion,"  yet,  as  he  would 
fain  believe,  set  him  back  again  upon  a 
strong  foundation  of  all  the  original  and 
manly  virtues.  Hard  upon  this  discovery  of 
Whitman  came  that  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
But  the  greatest  find  of  all  was  the  New 
Testament  and  in  particular  the  gospel  ac- 
cording to  Matthew.  It  startled  and  it 
moved  him  because  he  made  a  certain  eflFort 
of  imagination  and  ''  read  it  freshly  like  a 
book  "  and  not  "  droningly  and  dully  "  like  a 
portion  of  the  Bible  at  home.  But  in  charg- 
ing his  mind  with  Montaigne,  Horace, 
Pepys,  Shakespeare,  and  the  rest  he  accu- 
miilated  that  golden  material  for  talk  in 
which  his  pride  was  always  honest.  For 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  talked  brilliantly 
from  boyhood  and  frankly  avowed  a  con- 
sciousness of  it.     His  vibrating  voice*  his 


leanness,  his  brown  skin,  long  hair,  great 
dark  eyes,  brilliant  smile,  gentle,  deprecat- 
ing bend  of  the  head,  and  his  trick  of  keeping 
a  hand  to  his  hip  were  blended  into  a  vivid 
composite  impression  of  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
who  talked  as  Charles  Lamb  wrote,  or  a 
''yoimg  Heine  with  the  Scottish  accent," 
as  the  wife  of  Fleeming  Jenkin  says. 

Yet  was  he  not  to  be  *'  drunken  with  pride 
and  hope"  until  he  happened  to  sit  one 
December  morning  in  the  library  of  the 
Specidative.  The  Speculative  Society,  ob- 
served this  prince  of  autobiographers  in  the 
maturity  of  his  powers,  is  a  body  of  some 
antiquity.  It  has  its  rooms  in  the  very  build- 
ings of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  it 
has  counted  among  its  members  Robert 
Emmett,  Benjamin  Constant,  JefiFrey, 
Brougham,  and  the  great  Sir  Walter. 
"  Here,**  writes  our  incorrigible  truant,  "  a 
member  can  warm  himself."  He  can  "  loaf 
and  read  **  and,  in  defiance  of  all  the  pow- 
ers, he  can  smoke.  Behold,  accordingly,  a 
Heine  with  a  Scottish  accent,  a  yout^  wha 
talked  as  Lamb  wrote,  loafing  in  the  library 
of  the  Speculative  and  proud  of  the  pipe  he 
anardiically  smoked.  Three  very  distiii- 
guished  students  talked  animatedly  in  the 
next  room.    When  they  had  cailed  Robert 


Louis  Stevenson  in  to  them  and  made  him 
a  sharer  in  their  design  to  foimd  a  imiver- 
sity  magazine,  he  walked  on  air. 

The  magazine  emerged,  yellow  covered, 
the  maiden  nmnber  edited  by  the  four  of 
them  in  vortices  of  energy.  The  ensuing 
issue  saw  the  editorial  staff  reduced  to  two, 
while  the  third  nmnber  was  fathered  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  alone.  The  fourth 
and  last  edition  —  at  which  the  enterprise 
perished  — led  to  an  embarrassing  inter- 
view  with  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  unwill- 
ingly but  helplessly  induced  to  make  an 
outrageous  remittance  to  the  printer.  It 
was  "  a  grim  fiasco,"  and  while  the  youth 
had  known  beforehand  that  the  magazine 
would  not  be  worth  reading,  and  that  even 
if  it  were  nobody  would  read  it,  its  fate  sub- 
dued him.  He  told  himself  that  the  time 
was  not  yet  ripe  nor  the  man  ready  for  liter- 
ary fame  and  he  returned  to  his  sedulous 
aping  of  Hazlitt  and  the  rest  in  manuscripts 
withheld  from  the  world. 

His  most  dexterous  evasions  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences  were  meanwhile  baffled  by  the 
gentle  suasion  of  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  could  acciunulate 
no  Greek,  but  he  applied  himself  to  statics 
and  dynamics  bravely.    "  The  spinning  of 
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a  top  is  a  case  of  kinetic  stability,"  say  his 
notes  of  the  professor's  lectures,  and  he  had 
actually  prepared  jottings  for  a  paper  on  a 
new  form  of  intermittent  light.    He  failed 
wretchedly  on  such  distinctions  as  that  be- 
tween the  inflammable  air  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acids  on  metals  and  that  formed 
by  the  destructive   distillation  of  organic 
substances.    Yet  his  paper  on  the  thermal 
influence  of  forests  was  listened  to  by  the 
members  of  a  leamed  society  in  Edinburgh 
and  even  printed  in  a  fat  and  heavy  annual 
report.      The  yoimg  man's    father,  fortu- 
nately for  his  peace  of  mind,  set  no  store  by 
abstract  science.    He  was  all  for  the  prac* 
tical  side  of  lighthouse  building,  and  accord- 
ingly fell  into  the  habit  of  taking  his  son  to 
assist   him  in   the  supervision  of   harbour 
works.    "  I  can't  look  at  it  practically,  how- 
ever," Louis  wrote  to  his  mother.    "  That 
will  come,  I  suppose,  like  grey  hair  or  coflSn 
nails."     But  he  made  an  immense  hit  in 
private  theatricals  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

The  time  came  when  he  must  at  last  tell 
his  father  that  he  could  work  up  no  interest 
in  mathematical  determinations  of  the 
amount  of  strain  on  a  bridge.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  staggering  announcement  to 
the  man  whose  family  had  made  Edinburgh 
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a  world  centre  for  that  branch  of  applied 
science  with  which  the  name  of  Stevenson 
will  be  associated  perhaps  for  ever,  whose 
beacons  shone  on  every  sea,  and  whose  firm 
were  consulting  engineers  to  the  Japanese 
and  the  Indian  governments.  But  Thomas 
Stevenson,  after  his  first  outburst  of  natmral 
and  profoimd  regret,  coimtenanced  the  liter- 
ary ambitions  of  his  only  son,  and  gave  up 
with  a  sigh  his  one  paternal  dream.  Never- 
theless, the  notion  that  his  Louis  should 
grow  into  maturity  without  even  a  nominal 
profession  —  literature  being  inconceivable 
as  the  avowed  calling  of  a  respectable  person 
—  was  opposed  to  a  strict  Calvinist's  sense 
of  duty  to  a  son.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
accordingly  began  to  read  for  the  bar,  sup- 
plementing his  uncoordinated  notions  of 
emphyteusis  and  levitation  with  detached 
impressions  of  the  civil  law  and  fraudulent 
conveyances.  "  Just  enough  mind  work 
necessary  to  keep  you  from  thinking  of  any- 
thing else,"  runs  one  of  his  jottings  relative 
to  this  phase,  "  so  that  one  simply  ceases  to 
be  a  reasoning  being  and  feels  stodged  and 
stupid  about  the  head."  He  was  duly  called 
to  the  Scotch  bar  when  he  was  twenty-five 
and  at  once  fled  to  France. 
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IV 

'^We  read  his  books  with  the  curious  sense  of  a 
haunting  presence,  as  of  some  light-footed  Ariel,  or» 
in  more  solemn  moments,  of  a  spiritual  form  hoverin^^ 
near  us.  There  is  a  body  terrestrial  and  a  body  celes- 
tial ;  the  celestial  body  floats  very  near  us  in  the  liquid 
atmosphere  of  Stevenson's  best  work."  —  Rev,  W,  yi 
Dcnvson, 

FULL  of  a  thousand  projects  for  literary 
work,  unwearying  in  the  elaboration 
of  essays,  sketches,  and  tales,  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  had  by  this  time  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  such  men  of  letters 
as  Sidney  Colvin,  Andrew  Lang,  and  Pro- 
fessor Masson.  He  had  had  a  piece  printed 
in  Macmillan^s  Magazine  and  another  in  the 
CornhiU  just  a  year  prior  to  his  admission 
to  the  Scotch  bar.  An  article  on  B^ranger, 
another  on  Poe,  and  others  stiU  on  John 
Knox  were  finding  their  way  into  the  publi- 
cations of  dignity  to  which  they  had  been 
severally  submitted  by  the  advice  of  his  new 
friends.  Sidney  Colvin  helped  him  with  in- 
troductions to  editors,  "  who  were  glad,  of 
course,"  notes  that  gentleman,  "  to  welcome 
so  promising  a  recruit."    The  head  of  the 
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Stevensonian  comet  thus  first  showed  itself 
definitely,  although  with  starlike  littleness. 
It  now  began  to  manifest  its  nucleus  to  the 
delighted  constituency  of  the  Cornhilly  and 
in  due  time  the  scintillant  tail  filled  the  whole 
firmament  of  literature  with  its  effulgence. 
The  Academy y  Temple  Bar^  and  equally 
choice  mediums  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
Stevensoniau  briUiance,  were  resplendent 
with  pleas  for  gas  lamps,  apologies  for  idlers, 
and  dissertations  on  falling  in  love.  So  com- 
pelling was  the  blaze  of  style  and  so  novel 
the  point  of  view  that  every  trifle  inspired 
raptures,  and  the  orbit  of  the  latest  luminary 
was  computed  hyperbolically. 

It  was  at  this  dawn  of  his  fame,  speedily 
brightened  by  the  acceptance  of  the  first  of 
his  stories  ever  printed,  that  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  amid  the  boats  and  bathers  of 
the  merry  French  tourist  resort  of  Grez,  met 
the  womau  he  loved  almost  at  first  sight, 
and  whom  he  crossed  an  ocean  and  a  conti- 
nent in  something  like  beggary  to  wed.  Mrs. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  then  simply 
Mrs.  Famiy  Van  de  Grift  Osboume,  an 
American  woman  with  two  yoimg  children, 
who  had  recently  come  to  France  and  had 
taken  up  the  study  of  art.  In  the  green  inn 
garden  at  Grez,  the  yoimg  author,  just  back 
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from  the  trip  that  was  to  result  in  his  first  pub- 
lished book,  —  "An  Inland  Voyage,"  —  be- 
held a  small,  dark  young  woman,  with  clear- 
cut,  delicate  features,  and  endless  sable  hair* 
Not  without  significance  are  his  epistolary- 
allusions,  at  this  period,  to  the  delights  of 
Grez  and  to  the  flow  of  its  peUucid  river 
and  the  meals  in  the  cool  arbour,  under  flut- 
tering leaves.    The  lady  was  sketching  in 
charcoal  the  head  of  her  future  husband, 
although  she  wore  no  widow's  veil.    But  the 
flowers  of  her  first  espousal  had  withered, 
and  she  bore  unwillingly  the  name  of  Os- 
boume.    Circumstances  connected  with  her 
impending  legal  separation  from  the  husband 
in  California  now  took  the  lady  back  across 
the  Atlantic  to  her  San  Francisco  home,  and 
an  end  was  put  to  this  golden  aspect  of  life 
in  Grez.    Robert  Louis  Stevenson  had  now 
a  new  purpose  in  life.     Inspired  as  never 
before,   he  went  on  his   "  travels  with   a 
donkey  "  that  were  to  result  in  so  perfect  a 
book,  worked  at  four  essays  and  a  story  that 
appeared  in  the  Cornhilly  evolved  the  first  of 
the  "  New  Arabian  Nights,"  did  a  story  for 
Temple  Bar  and  charmed  the  readers  of  the 
Portfolio  with  his  "Picturesque  Notes  on 
"Edinburgh."    Thus  at  twenty-nine  he  had 
definitely  taken  up  his  life-work-  But  his  fate 
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was  in  California  and  thither  he  was  now 
resolved  to  go. 

Robinson  Crusoe  was  not  more  affection- 
ately entreated  by  his  father  to  stay  at  home 
than  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  by  his  lov- 
ing friends.  But  the  Edinburgh  youth  im- 
itated the  mariner  of  York  in  that,  consulting 
neither  father  nor  mother  any  more,  without 
any  consideration  of  circumstances  or  con- 
sequences, he  went  on  board  a  ship.  It  was 
bound  for  New  York,  and  young  Stevenson, 
while  not  a  steerage  passenger  —  travelling, 
indeed,  second  cabin  —  might  as  well,  but 
for  occasional  leavings  from  the  saloon  pas- 
sengers' plates  and  the  convenience  of  a 
rough  table,  have  been  in  the  steerage  out- 
right. He  reached  New  York  in  a  flood  of 
rain,  repaired  to  an  emigrants'  boarding- 
house  on  the  river  front,  sitting  en  route  on 
some  straw  in  the  bottom  of  an  express 
wagon,  and  in  another  twenty-four  hours 
was  speeding  west  on  a  freight  train  archi- 
tecturally modified  to  accommodate  tourists 
as  hopeful  and  as  destitute  as  himself.  He 
reached  Saa  Francisco  like  a  man  at  death's 
door  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Osboume  was  ill. 
He  at  once  wrote  "  The  Amateur  Emigrant," 
plimged  into  essays  on  Thoreau  and  virtue, 
became  lonely  and  imkempt,  and  was  nursed 
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by  his  future  wif e^  who  had  by  this  time  ob* 
tained  her  divorce.  The  far  away  father  ia 
Edinburgh  now  relented,  a  substantial  allow- 
ance was  forthcoming,  and  Fanny  Van  de 
Grift  Osboume  became  Mrs.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  "As  I  look  back,"  he  wrote 
years  later,  "  I  think  my  marriage  was  the 
best  move  I  ever  made  in  my  life."  Not  only 
would  he  do  it  again  —  he  could  not  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  doing  otherwise. 

For  the  golden  period  of  his  Uterary 
achievement  begins  with  this  marriage.  Un- 
til now  he  was  a  briUiant  writer  and  that  was 
all.  Henceforth,  he  ceases  to  drift,  for  some 
subtle  influence  has  brought  home  to  him 
that  the  plastic  art  of  literature  is,  in  his 
very  words,  to  embody  character,  thought 
or  emotion  in  some  act  or  attitude  that  shall 
be  remarkable,  striking  to  the  mind's  eye. 
"  This  is  the  highest  and  the  hardest  thhig 
to  do  in  words,"  we  find  him  saying  a  few 
years  after  his  marriage,  when  "  Treasure 
Island  "  had  taken  form  and  substance  — 
and  "Treasure  Island"  was  the  first 
Stevenson  book  of  which  his  peculiar  public 
ever  heard.  It  was  imdertaken  at  a  sugges- 
tion from  his  new  stepson,  and  worked  out 
imder  the  inspiration  of  the  wife.  From  the 
eager  schoolboy,  his  stepson,   Lloyd  Os> 


bourne,  he  had  derived  his  immense  dis« 
covery  that  one  of  the  natural  appetites  with 
which  any  "  lively  literature  "  has  to  count 
is  the  demand  for  fit  and  striking  incident. 
"  The  dullest  of  clowns  tells,  or  tries  to  tell, 
himself  a  story,  as  the  feeblest  of  children 
uses  invention  in  his  play ;  and  even  as  the 
imaginative  grown  person,  joining  in  the 
game,  at  once  enriches  it  with  many  de- 
lightful circumstances,  the  great  creative 
writer  shows  us  the  realisation  and  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  day-dreams  of  common  men." 
The  stories  of  the  great  creative  writer  may 
be  informed  with  life's  realities.  Neverthe- 
less their  proper  function  is  to  appease  this 
appetite  of  readers  for  the  right  kind  of  thing 
falling  out  in  the  right  kind  of  place.  The 
characters  must  tafl:  aptly,  naturally.  The 
incidents  and  the  circumstances  in  the  tale 
must  blend  like  notes  in  music.  The  strands 
of  a  tale  must  be  interwoven  at  proper  inter- 
vals to  form  "  a  picture  in  the  web,"  while 
the  characters  respond  to  a  common  stimu- 
lus at  the  right  moment  imtil  the  organic 
unity  of  the  piece  speaks  home  to  the  mind, 
and  leaves  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced. 
**  Crusoe,  recoiling  from  the  footprint,  Achil- 
les shouting  over  against  the  Trojans, 
Ulysses  bending  the  great  bow,  Christiaa 
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running  with  his  fingers  in  his  ears  —  these 
are  each  cuhninating  moments  in  the  l^end, 
and  each  has  been  printed  on  the  mind's 
eye  for  ever."  Other  things,  according  to 
Stevenson's  exposition  of  his  especial  art, 
we  may  forget  —  the  words  themselves,  beau- 
tiful as  they  may  be,  the  writer's  incidental 
observations,  charmed  they  never  so  well  at 
the  moment  of  reading,  but  these  scenes, 
these  epoch-making  scenes,  "  which  put  the 
last  mark  of  truth  upon  a  story  and  fill  up, 
at  one  blow,  our  capacity  for  sympathetic 
pleasure,"  go  to  the  making  of  our  lives  as 
truly  as  the  prayers  said  at  a  mother's  knee, 
or  the  ecstasy  of  a  first  requited  love. 

Until  now  we  have  had  a  Stevenson  well 
content  to  write  about  some  inn  at  Burford, 
or  to  describe  scenery  with  the  word-painters, 
the  "  sedulous  ape  "  living  with  words  for 
no  ulterior  purpose  than  practice,  "  as  men 
learn  to  whittle."  Now,  he  longs  to  seize 
on  the  heart  of  every  suggestion,  and  to  make 
a  coimtry  famous  with  a  legend.  "  It  is  one 
thing  to  remark  and  to  dissect,  with  the 
most  cutting  logic,  the  complications  of  life 
and  of  the  human  spirit ;  it  is  quite  another 
to  give  them  body  and  blood  in  the  story  of 
Ajax  or  of  Hamlet."  The  first  is  literature, 
of  €X)urse.    But  the  last  is  art  as  well,  and  lo 
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that  art  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  now  began 
to  apply  his  fitting  key  of  words,  long  prac- 
tised on  the  literary  scales.  He  sat  down  at 
last,  legions  of  words  swimming  to  his  call, 
dozens  of  turns  of  phrase  simultaneously 
bidding  for  his  choice,  and  he  himself  know- 
ing what  he  wanted  to  do  and  able  to  do  it. 
He  had  now  figuratively  as  well  as  literally 
taken  home  his  bride.  The  parental  bless- 
ing had  been  bestowed.  Three  years  after 
his  marriage  he  had  settled  himself  in  the 
south  of  France  in  a  cottage  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  his  wife  inspiring  him,  and  his  stepson 
becoming  the  most  enthusiastic  of  literary 
constituents.  But  his  nervous  system  had 
begun  to  be  affected  through  the  toxins 
evolved  by  the  bacillus  of  his  disease.  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson's  greatest  work  would 
well  illustrate,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Huber, 
the  theory  that  the  quality  of  a  great  man's 
genius,  if  he  be  consumptive,  is  affected  by 
his  disease.  There  is  surely,  contends  this 
expert,  "  some  sort  of  literary  pathology  " 
manifested  in  the  transformation  of  Dr. 
Jekyll's  benign  face  into  the  features  of  his 
devil  nature;  in  that  man  who  feigned  death 
("  The  Master  of  Ballantrae ")  and  was 
buried,  remaining  months  under  ground, 
only,  when  exhumed,  to  gasp  with  the  spark 
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of  animation  that  yet  remained ;  in  the  blind 
pirate  of  "  Treasure  Island,"  he  of  the  quick, 
sharp  footfalls  that  drew  near  and  ever 
nearer  the  inn  where  lay  the  trembling  boy. 
Certainly,  the  bacillus  of  Stevenson's  tuber- 
culosis climg  cruelly  to  him,  notwithstand- 
ing his  devotion  to  fresh  air.  That  chimeri- 
cal terror  of  impolluted  oxygen,  which  made 
so  many  of  our  fathers  close  their  windows, 
list  their  doors  and  seal  themselves  up  with 
their  own  poisonous  exhalations,  had  aroused 
Stevenson  to  protest  in  "  The  Amateur  Emi- 
grant." By  the  time  "  The  Strange  Case  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  had  demon- 
strated to  whole  continents  of  readers  that 
whomsoever  else  they  read  they  must  read 
Stevenson  too,  his  physician  was  insisting 
upon  a  complete  change  of  chmate.  The 
thoughts  of  the  now  illustrious  romancer 
and  essayist  seem  to  have  been  more  than 
ever  tinged  with  the  Celtic  melancholy  he  at- 
tributes to  his  own  father  in  the  memorial 
sketch  he  gave  to  the  world  at  this  time. 
Thomas  Stevenson  died  when  "  Jekyll  and 
Hyde  "  was  thrilling  the  world  and  in  another 
Iwelvemonth  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was 
settled  once  more  in  the  United  States  at  an 
devation  in  the  Adirondacks  where  a  sana- 
torium had  been  lately  set  up  for  consump- 
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tive  patients.  So  greatly  had  his  lot  altered 
since  he  rode  through  New  York  in  an  ex- 
press wagon  that  he  now  refused  an  offer  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  New  York 
World  for  an  article  every  week  for  a  year. 
"  Kidnapped  "  was  already,  by  its  vogue, 
vindicating  Stevenson's  theory  that  a  writer 
of  his  school  may,  "  for  th6  sake  of  circmn- 
stantiation  and  because  he  is  himself  more 
or  less  grown  up,"  admit  character  into  his 
design  within  certain  limits, —  but  only  with- 
in certain  limits.  To  add  more  traits  than 
those  of  the  heroes  and  the  heroines  of  the 
Stevenson  fictions  were,  in  their  creator's 
language,  to  be  too  clever,  to  stultify  the 
tale,  "  to  start  the  hare  of  moral  or  intellec- 
tual interest  while  we  are  running  the  fox 
of  material  interest,"  to  commit  the  blunder 
of  the  playwright  whose  very  lackeys  must 
be  men  of  wit.  Certain  readers,  confessed 
Stevenson  in  one  of  the  expositions  of  his  own 
art  which  interpret  him  so  finely,  are  apt 
to  look  somewhat  down  on  incident.  "  It 
is  thought  clever  to  write  a  novel  with  no 
story  at  all  or  at  least  with  a  very  duU  one." 
Yet  without  Rawdon  Crawley's  blow  to  knit 
it  all  together,  "  Vanity  Fair  '*  could  never 
have  been  made  the  work  of  art  it  is.  "  That 
scene  is  the  chief  ganglion  of  the  tale."   Not 
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diaracter,  but  incident  —  that  woos  us.  In- 
cident plunges  us  into  the  tale,  submerging 
us  in  it  with  the  force  of  a  billow  —  we  forget 
the  characters  and  push  even  the  hero  aside. 
Narrative,  action,  something  doing  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  place !  "  Certain 
dank  gardens  cry  aloud  for  a  murder;  cer- 
tain old  houses  demand  to  be  haunted ;  cer- 
tain coasts  are  set  apart  for  shipwreck." 
Hence  the  artistic  effort  of  Stevenson  was 
everywhere  and  ever  to  fit  the  proper  story 
to  the  proper  place,  and  never  to  equip  a 
puppet  with  a  "  character,"  as  the  lady 
noveUst,  dealing  in  "  situations,"  does  some- 
how. For  he  had  not  that  incorrigible  aber- 
ration of  taste  prompting  a  spirit  of  criticism 
yet  more  perverse  to  complain  that  the  author 
of  "  The  Master  of  Ballantrae "  has  no 
psychology  of  woman.  The  "  tortured 
real,"  to  purloin  from  the  gem  casket  of 
Miss  Elisabeth  Luther  Gary's  rhetoric,  "  is 
corrected  by  the  calm  ideal "  in  such  a  de- 
scription as  that  of  Newmarch  in  Mr.  Henry 
James's  novel  of  "  The  Sacred  Fount ; "  but 
when  Long  John  Silver,  in  "  Treasure  Is- 
land," strikes  the  sailor  square  in  the  spine 
with  his  crutch  we  cannot  —  to  quaff  anew 
at  the  well  of  Miss  Gary's  English  undefiled 
—  expect  abstract  synthesised  beauty  to  hang 
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like  a  brooding  angel  over  the  tangled  human 
spectacle.  It  is  well  that  in  "  A  London  Life," 
by  Mr.  Henry  James,  the  witty  expression  of 
Lady  Davenant's  face  **  shines  like  a  lamp 
through  the  ground  glass  of  her  good  breed- 
ing." It  is  better  still  that  in  the  environ- 
ment of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  heroines 
he  defines  a  pirate  as  a  beard,  a  pair  of 
wide  trousers,  and  a  liberal  complement  of 
pistols. 
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^  Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie ; 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die 

And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 
This  be  the  verse  yoa  grave  for  me : 
*  Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be, 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea, 

And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill.'  " 

— —  R*  L.  o. 

WHEN  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was 
thirty-three,  he  surprised  his  old 
nurse,  "  Cummie,"  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  meant  to  dedicate  to 
her  his  first  volume  of  poetry.  She,  he  told 
her,  in  the  letter  from  Nice  containing  this 
news,  was  the  only  person  who  would  really 
understand  it.  "  He  must  have  felt  that  he 
was  doing  a  piece  of  work  altogether  ad- 
mirable," is  the  comment  of  Professor 
William  P.  Trent  upon  this  pretty  incident, 
and,  adds  this  subtle  critic,  "  he  made  a 
wonderfully  successful  book  because  *  he 
based  it  on  real  experience "  —  he  had 
taken  walks  in  "A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,"  swung  in  its  trees,  peeped  over  its 
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wall.  Marred  as  his  boyhood  had  been 
by  illness,  adds  Professor  Trent,  "  it  had 
been  that  rare  thing  in  these  modem  days," 
a  true  childhood.  For  that  one  reason  was 
it  possible  for  him  to  produce  such  a  master- 
piece of  verse  for  the  young  as  that  begin- 
ning :  "  We  built  a  ship  upon  the  stairs." 
"  Underwoods  "  was  a  book  of  poetry  for 
older  readers,  brought  out  simiiltaneously 
in  London  and  New  York.  It  went  into  a 
second  edition  speedily,  and  thus  cheered 
Stevenson  in  the  gloom  of  his  iUness  among 
the  Adirondacks.  "  In  the  verse  business  I 
can  do  just  what  I  like  better  than  an)rthing 
else,"  wrote  Stevenson  to  a  friend.  Yet 
ProJEessor  Trent  doubts  if  Stevenson's  verses 
represent  him  fully.  They  are  sane,  their 
strong  point,  said  Stevenson  again,  and  to 
this  Professor  Trent  subscribes.  They  were 
a  wholesome  and  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
rondeaux  and  delicate  decadence  of  which 
healthy  readers  had  grown  sick.  Yet  many 
of  the  poems  were  the  work  of  an  invalid, 
a  dying  man  in  some  flashes  of  inspiration. 
For  it  had  begun  to  be  evident  to  a  vast  and 
loving  constituency  that  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson was  under  sentence  of  death.  His 
health  did  not  improve  although  his  work 
had  never  been  more  brilliant.     His  wife 
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travelled  to  San  Francisco  and  chartered  a 
yacht  for  those  long  cruises  through,    tlie 
South  Seas,  of  which  he  had  dreamed  as  a 
child.     For  when  little  Louis  played   -with 
his  toy  ships  at  Cummie's  knee  in  the  long 
ago,  as  Miss  Catherine  T.  Bryce  words  it, 
in  her  "  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Reader,*' 
he  always  wanted  to  sail  to  the  far-aTvay 
lands.    "  When  I  am  a  man,"  he  told  Cum- 
mie,  "I  shall    visit   the   far-away  lands.*' 
Just  a  week  before  he  died  Cummie,   in 
Scotland,  got  a  letter  from  her  Master  Lou, 
signed  "your  laddie,  with  all  love,"   and 
announcing  that  he  was  getting  fat. 

The  histrionic  instinct  of  a  David  Ganick 
could  scarcely  have  heightened  the  scenic 
effect  of  Robert  Louis  Stevoason's  depar- 
ture with  his  whole  household  upon  that 
cruise  through  the  remote  Pacific  isles,  which 
was  to  end  after  three  years  of  circumnavi- 
gation in  a  still  newer  and  more  surprising 
existence.    Had  the  Stevensonian  Odyssey 
been  projected  by  an  author  of  mere  talent 
for  the  exploitation  of  his  own  personality, 
it  might  have  compared  not  unfavourably 
with  the  loftiest  flight  of  self-advertising  in- 
spiration for  which  the  late  Phineas  T. 
Bamum  ever  manifested  a  capacity.    The 
more  genuine  spectacle  of  the  greatest  living 
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artist  in  the  use  of  English  words,  with  the 
hand  of  death  already  raised  to  strike  him, 
sailing  for  three  adventurous  years  with  his 
entire  household  among  archipelagos  of 
f  savages,  imparted  to  the  name  of  Robert 

''^  Louis  Stevenson  an  interest  not  less  weird 

than  that  attaching  to  "  The  Strange  Case 
of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  His  vicissi- 
tudes were  now  part  of  the  news  of  the  day. 
When  in  the  year  1890  he  fixed  his  abode 
among  the  Samoan  Islands  on  the  hills  over- 
looking Apia  and  for  the  next  four  years 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  aflFairs  of  a 
Pacific  outpost  of  the  first  strategic  impor- 
tance, for  the  possession  of  which  three  great 
powers  had  strained  their  mutual  diplo- 
matic relations,  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the 
author  of  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae** 
must  prove  as  original  a  personality  in 
world  poUtics  as  he  had  become  in  EngUsh 
literature. 

But  he  had  resolved  to  involve  himself  in 
no  diplomatic  intrigue.  He  strove  from  the 
very  first  to  render  his  presence  a  source  of 
uplift  to  the  natives  of  the  islands  he  learned 
to  love.  His  three  hundred  acres  in  a  moun- 
tain cleft  were  the  setting  of  a  big  abode 
comprising  a  hall  fifty  feet  long,  wherein  he 
din^  in  state,  a  great  stairway  leading  to  a 
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library  upstairs,  and  rooms  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate   a    patriarchal    establishment* 
Such  was  Vailima,  source  of  the  famous 
"  Vailima  Letters."     And  to  this  Vailima 
period  belong  "  David  Balfour  "  as  we  know 
him,  "  Weir  of  Hermiston,"  and  "  St.  Ives.*' 
They  sustain  to  the  other  books  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  somewhat  the  artistic  re- 
lation of  "  Little  Dorrit "  to  the  novels  of 
Charles  Dickens  which  preceded  it.    There 
is  evidence  everywhere  of  a  growth  of  power 
distinguishing  the  writer  of  the  highest  genius 
from  the  mere  author  of  popular  books* 
We  see  evidence  of  Stevenson's  new  atti- 
tude toward  his  own  work  when  he  thinks 
regretfully  of  "  St.  Ives  "  as  "  a  mere  tissue 
of  adventures."    In  "  Weir  of  Hermiston  '* 
he  cultivates  what  Mr.  John  Kelman  im- 
pressively terms,  "  a  solemnising  and  some- 
times terrifying  seriousness  in  deaUng  with 
grave  moral  subjects,"  not  discernible  in 
"  Prince  Otto,"  for  instance,  or,  to  go  back 
to  a  work  suggestive  of  his  earliest  manner, 
'*  The  Black  Arrow."    One  might  think  the 
great   performances  of    the  VaiUma  days 
inspired  by  the  beautiful  prayers  he  com- 
posed for  his  household  —  an  atavistic  tend- 
ency being  at  work  here  surely,   for  his 
father  tind  his  grandfather  and  his  grealk^ 
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grandfather  held  family  worship  a  thing  aa 
divinely  ordained  as  the  appointment  of  a 
definite  number  of  the  human  race  to  eternal 
glory. 

The  climate  of  Samoa,  says  Mr.  Graham 
Balfour,  had  apparently  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  Stevenson  in  his  long  re- 
sistance of  disease.  His  great  embarrass- 
ment was  on  the  score  of  expense.  Prodig- 
ious as  were  his  royalties,  his  mode  of  life 
consumed  them  ruthlessly.  But  his  am- 
bitious projects  promised  an  adequate  rev- 
enue for  years.  "  Wdr  of  Hermiston  "  and 
"  St.  Ives  "  grew  in  splendour  from  his  pen, 
and  he  had  actually  formed  some  plan  of  a 
lecture  tour  in  the  United  States.  Of  this 
last  project  his  mind  was  full  when  on  a 
certain  afternoon  at  simset  he  descended  the 
wide  sjtaircase  with  its  posts  flanked  by 
Burmese  idols.  He  made  light  of  some 
presentiment  of  his  wife's,  yet,  while  gafly 
chatting,  he  cried  out,  putting  his  hands  to 
his  head :  "  What's  that  ?  "  His  last  words 
were  spoken  almost  immediately  afterward: 
**  Do  I  look  strange  ?  "    He  died  that  night. 

Alexander  Harvey. 
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